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IT’S  SURPRISING  HOW  MUCH  EASIER 


TYPING  IS  WITH  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 


It  is  really  surprising  how  much  waste 
effort  and  motion  are  saved  by  Bur¬ 
roughs  Electric  Carriage  Typewriter.  No 
longer  need  the  typist  interrupt  her  work 
to  return  the  carriage  by  hand.  A  built- 
in  motor  returns  the  carriage  and  spaces 
the  paper.  Shifting  for  capitals  is  also 
electric.  The  result  is  faster,  easier, 
neater  typing.  The  keyboard  is  standard. 
There  is  no  new  touch  to  learn.  For  a 
complete  demonstration,  call  the  local 
Burroughs  office. 

Write  for  Dictation  Facts  No.  5 

Typ«wri»«r  Division  •  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


THIS  ONE  KEY  gives  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  ttfe  carriage.  Thus  the  typist  does 
not  need  to  remove  her  hands  from  the 
typing  position  to  return  the  carriage 
and  space  to  the  next  writing  line. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 
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RCA  VICTOR  CO,  INC 

Camden,  New  Jersey  "i?adio  Headquarters” 
A  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  SUBSIDIARY 


RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  BW5,  Record  Sales  Dept.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

1  am  interested  in  increasing  efficiency 
in  my  Shorthand  Work.  Without  obliga¬ 
tion,  send  me  at  once  your  new  booklet, 

"The  Phonograph  in  the  Classroom.” 


When  ordering  RCA  Victor  Records  f^ease  mention  the  Bitsiness  Education  World. 
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"Gravy  on  your  ice  creann"  has  always  stood  for  something 
better  than  the  best. 

The  typewriter  eraser  on  the  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet 
pencil  certainly  makes  it  the  best  stenographic  instru¬ 
ment  your  students  can  get. 

It  has  the  fast,  smooth  "Colloidal  Process  Lead"* 

.  .  .  plus  an  eraser  that  they  need  when  typing 
dictation. 


No  longer  will  your  students  have  to  buy  an 
extra  typewriter  eraser.  No  longer  will  they 
have  to  fumble  through  papers  and  drawers 
looking  for  it.  And  they  will  like  the  special 
disc  shape  of  the  rubber  and  the  erasing 
facility  which  its  "pencil  handle"  gives. 


Just  think  ...  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pencil  —  a  general 
writing  pencil  —  a  typewriter 
eraser— all  in  one  at  the  price 
of  one  .  .  .  5^. 


No  wonder  the  new  No.  3555  Venus- 
Velvet  pencil  has  been  selected  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  as  its  official 
shorthand  pencil. 


ENU5- 

ELVET 

PENCILS 

For  Gregg  Shorthand  5^ 


*  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,738,888 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY.  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


When  ordering  Venus-Velvet  pencils  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Teachers,  investigate  this  new  book 


It  develops  a  unique 


PRACTICAL  IDEA 


(or  training 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITERS 


CONTENTS 


The  Part  Business  Letters 
Play  in  Business 
Planning  the  Letter 
Ideas  in  Letters 
Words 

Word  Technique 
Words  in  the  Letter 
Grammatical  Sureness 
Sentences  in  the  Letter 
Writing  the  First  Sentence 
Letters  of  Application 
Letters  in  Advertising 


The  Work  of  the  Sales 
Letter 

Psychology  in  Sales  Letters 
The  Sales  Series 
Letters  Concerning  Credit 
Letters  of  Protest  and 
Censure 

Letters  of  Remittance 
Letters  of  Appreciation 
Reports  and  Technical 
Papers 

Official  and  Social  Letters 


An  idea  that  stresses  “training  in 
the  use  of  words  so  as  to  induce 
people  to  do  the  things  desired,” 
that  makes  teaching  easy  and  inter¬ 
esting,  with  abundant  situations, 
exercise  material,  illustrative  let¬ 
ters,  and  balance  between  technique 
and  performance. 

An  idea  that  appeals  to  students 
because  the  style  is  free  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  doing, 
business  principles  are  presented 
through  business  situations,  and 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  big 
business. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  opens  a 
wonderful  field  for  really  gratify¬ 
ing  results  in  the  classroom.  Six 
years  of  test,  trial,  analysis,  and 
practical  application  preceded  its 
publication.  You  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded  for  investigating  this  book. 
List  price  of  the  text  $1.40;  Work 
Book  for  optional  use  36c.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Toronto,  London,  Sydney. 


GREGG  BOOKS  ARE  AUTHORITATIVE 

H’/k’n  sending  for  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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This  is  tho  reason.  The  whole  Gregg  system  is  based  on 
stroke  and  circle  uniformity.  Accuracy  is  the  keystone  in  the 
mastery  of  Gregg.  And  accuracy  can  only  come  when  lines  are 
made  with  a  uniform  poinL 

The  uniform  point  of  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pens  —  Re“XeW"Point.  All  E^terhrook  Fountain  Pens 
have  and  maintain  point  uniformity.  The  famous  Esterbrook  steel 
pens  have  been  reproduced  for  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  in  hard, 
non-corrosive  Duracrome.  These  points,  Re-New-Points,  can  be  un¬ 
screwed  and  screwed  in  by  user  at  will. 

Gregg  Re-New-Point.  A  special  Re-New-Point  has  been 
made  to  Gregg  specifications,  solely  for  users  of  Gregg  shorthand. 
The  moment  this  Gregg  Re-New-Point  becomes  unusable  for  any 
reason,  it  can  be  replaced  in  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  as  easily  as  a 
new  point  is  inserted  in  an  ordinary  holder. 

Price  #1.00.  For  the  price  of  a  few  pencils,  you  can  have  a 
fine,  accurately  pointed  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen.  Equipped  with 
Gregg  Re-New-Point,  the  cost  is  $1.00.  Gift  models  in  colors  at  $1.50. 
Additional  Re-New-Points  are  25c  each. 

DIcUition  Facts  Free.  Dictation  Facts  ^17  tells  just  what 
you  would  like  to  know  about  a  Fountain  Pen.  Write  to  us  or  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  for  your  copy. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

36  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J.  or  brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


PENS 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
36  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  Dictation  Facts  1117: 
What  Everyone  Should  Know  About  A  Fountain  Pen. 


Name - -  -  — 

Address  __  _ 

City - School- 


RENEWABLE 
BY  THE  USER 


When  ordering  Esterbrook  Pens  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


For  a  description  of  this  month’s  cover,  see  page  581. 
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Smart  Secretaries  Use 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  CARBON  PAPER 


Many  Gregg  schools  are  now  using  Webster’s  Micrometric  Car¬ 
bon  Paper  in  their  business  ofi&ces  and  in  their  classrooms. 
They  know  the  scale  (actually  part  of  each  sheet  of  carbon 
paper)  has  these  four  advantages: 

1  Business  Training — Unless  students  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  best,  most  up-to-date  equipment  they  are  likely  to  be  handicapped 
later  in  business. 

Neater  Typing— It  is  easier  to  translate  notes  neatly  to  letters,  and 
reports  with  uniform  margins,  if  the  Micrometric  scale  is  used. 

Learning  Speed — One  pull  by  the  white  scale  and  you  have  removed 
Micrometric  Carbon  Paper.  This  is  a  short  cut  worth  learning. 

Economy— Good  secretaries  save  their  employers  money.  With  Micro¬ 
metric,  the  scale  makes  possible  typing  first  on  the  line,  then  the 
half-line— thus  doubling  the  wear  of  the  carbon  paper. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
your  name,  address,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  requests 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WEBSTER’S 

/mcnmetnc 

CARBON  PAPERS 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
supply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. 

I  Gaicc  PuBUSBiNc  CoMPAirr  i 

*  Tiew  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  i 

I  Please  tend  me _ packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon 

I  Paper  for  school  uae  at  7  ^  cents  per  pack  plus  postage.  , 
I  Address  bill  to  i 

I  I 

I  Name -  J 

I  I 

I  School _  I 

I  I 

•  Street _  • 

I  I 

j  City - State _  | 


you  buy  IVebster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 


Preemployment  Business  Training 


A  Challenge  to  Clarify  Fundamental  Issues 
By  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS 

Associate  Professor,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 


A  MONTH  ago  in  this  same  building  I 
spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  three  na¬ 
tionally  important  associations  of 
employers  on  the  same  subject  on  which  I  am 
speaking  tonight.  My  address  at  that  time 
took  the  form  of  a  challenge  based  on  these 
assumptions,  clearly  stated  to  my  listeners: 
Employers  generally  have  not  given  enough 
thought  to  the  problem  of  preemployment 
training  to  enable  them  to  speak  intelligently 
and  authoritatively  about  it ;  they  do  not  know 
that  educational  theory  and  method  have  pro¬ 
gressed  quite  as  much  as  have  principles  and 
practices  in  the  field  of  commerce;  they  have 


Xotc:  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  March  29,  1933.  The  complete  address 
will  be  published  in  the  Yearb(K>k  of  that  association. 


little  knowledge  of  what  is  being  offered  in 
the  name  of  commercial  education  by  either 
public  or  private  schools;  they  realize  that 
their  office  and  store  recruits  are  woefully 
lacking  in  essential  occupational  understand¬ 
ing  and  skill,  but  they  have  entirely  false  no¬ 
tions  as  to  the  causes  of  this  situation;  their 
messages  at  educational  meetings  and  in  edu¬ 
cational  journals  reveal  an  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  factual  data  and  consequent  clarity 
of  thought  about  this  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  success  of  their  enterprises. 
That  was  a  mighty  frank  talk,  but  it  fortu¬ 
nately  was  well  received. 

Tonight  I  am  talking  to  commercial  educa¬ 
tors  and  I  must  be  equally  frank  if  I  am  to 
be  helpful.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  to  say 
may  not  be  too  severe;  but  more  especially 
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do  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
even  if  what  I  say  tends  to  justify  the  belief 
that  when  business  employers  seek  to  assist 
commercial  educators,  it  is  a  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  certain  fun¬ 
damental  issues  I  shall  present  what  I  have  to 
say  in  the  form  of  a  challenge,  just  as  I  did 
in  the  previous  address.  Now,  as  then,  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  defend  this  challenge.  But 
that  is  not  my  purpose  anyway;  it  is  to  stim¬ 
ulate  leaders  in  this  field  to  attack  their  prob¬ 
lems,  in  cooperation  with  other  groups  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  employers,  to  the  end  that 
right  solutions  may  be  found.  If  this  chal¬ 
lenge  is  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of  fur¬ 
ther  study,  my  sole  purpose  in  issuing  it  will 
have  been  achieved. 

Few  Significant  Changes 

No  field  is  in  a  greater  state  of  flux,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  surface  indications;  and  yet, 
no  field  actually  yields  more  reluctantly  to  the 
well-nigh  overpowering  forces  which  press  up¬ 
on  it  from  all  sides.  In  few  fields  is  there 
greater  lip-service  to  the  “new  deal”;  in  few 
is  there  less  change  to  meet  new  conditions. 
“New  era,”  “readjustment,”  and  “adult  edu¬ 
cation”  commercial  schools  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  but  all  that  is  new  about  them  is 
their  names  and  CWA  financial  backing.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  latest  Biennial  Report  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  one 
issued  twenty  years  ago  will  reveal  few  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  curricular  enrollments  in 
this  rapidly  growing  field  of  education.  .  .  . 

Speakers  will  tell  us  how  social,  economic, 
and  civic  values  can  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  appropriate  methods  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  sales¬ 
manship,  and  other  vocational  subjects.  Some 
will  counsel  the  substitution  of  the  social- 
economic  aim  for  the  vocational  objective  in 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  but  recommend 
their  retention  in  the  commercial  curriculum 
unmodified  as  to  content;  others  will  advise 
not  only  that  these  subjects  be  shorn  of  their 
vocational  purpose,  but  that  they  be  wholly  re¬ 
constructed  to  an  extent  which  completely 
destroys  their  identity.  Somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes  lies  a  position  which  should 
be  more  tenable  than  either.  Unless  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  clearly  revealed  and  promoted  by  the 
leadership  in  this  field,  commercial  education 
soon  will  be  in  total  eclipse  for  sheer  lack  of 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  objectives. 


There  are  five  distinct  points  of  view  with 
respect  to  commercial  education  as  at  present 
organized : 

Five  Points  of  View 

First;  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  offerings 
in  this  field,  therefore  no  changes  are  needed. 

Second:  There  is  no  longer  need  for  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  on  the  high  school 
level,  but  existing  vocational  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  retained  because  of  their  per¬ 
sonal-use  values.  Everyone  should  write 
shorthand  and  operate  the  typewriter  is  the 
way  the  argument  runs. 

Third:  Secondary  education  should  be  util¬ 
ized  for  the  development  of  civic  virtues,  and 
general  understanding  of  social-economic  prin¬ 
ciples;  hence  commercial  subjects  should  be 
reconstructed  with  this  aim  in  view. 

Fourth:  There  is  need  for  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training  which  is  somewhat  more  in  line 
with  office  and  store  procedures,  which  takes 
into  account  more  effectively  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  individual  differences  among 
high  school  pupils  and  which,  also,  takes  into 
account  the  evident  need  for  better  economic 
background  for  commercial  workers. 

Fifth:  In  addition  to  serving  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  vocational  purpose  for  which  it  exists, 
commercial  education  should  concern  itself 
with  the  achievement  of  the  social-economic 
and  civic  aims  of  secondary  education  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent 
with  its  vocational  aim,  broadly  conceived,  its 
share  in  the  achievement  of  these  aims. 

With  the  first  of  these  aims  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves.  Natural  forces  now  at 
work  will  take  care  of  those  who  believe  that 
commercial  education  can  remain  static  and 
survive. 

With  the  second  point  of  view  we  should 
concern  ourselves  briefly  since  its  adherents 
are  numerous  and  their  arguments  strike  at 
the  foundations  of  commercial  education  on 
the  level  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

With  the  remaining  three  viewpoints  we  are 
primarily  concerned  since  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  general  theme  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

To  be  specific  we  may  address  ourselves  to 
the  viewpoints  listed,  beginning  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  (the  first  being  omitted)  which  would 
appraise  commercial  subjects  on  the  basis  of 
their  personal-use  values.  Educational  period¬ 
icals  teem  with  statements  that  tend  to  deny 
the  vocational  implications  of  commercial 
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education;  that  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
so-called  “consumer  knowledge”  point  of  view; 
and  that  allege  a  serious  conflict  between  these 
two  viewpoints.  But  such  statements  do  not 
carry  conviction;  they  sound  too  suggestive  of 
defense  mechanisms  which  apologists  may  use 
to  obscure  or  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  their 
field  of  education.  They  suggest  a  lack  of 
intellectual  integrity  without  which  no  satis¬ 
factory  and  abiding  solutions  for  our  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  reached.  No  extensive  quotations 
need  be  used  to  indicate  what  I  mean.  One 
from  a  recent  number  of  a  current  periodical 
will  suffice.  Says  a  writer:  “He  who  in  this 
century  of  progress  attempts  to  guide  young 
people  away  from  the  simplest  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  known  to  mankind,  saddling  them  with 
that  laborious  and  time-consuming  form  of 
writing  known  as  longhand,  is  assuming  a 
grave  responsibility.  That  shorthand  is  a 
personal  accomplishment  of  the  highest  order 
and  one  within  the  attainment  of  ever>'  person 
above  the  level  of  a  moron  is  an  established 
fact.”^  Just  think  of  it!  Butchers,  bakers, 
and  candlestick  makers  who  cannot  write 
shorthand!  Policemen,  firemen,  and  janitors 
who  have  not  this  personal  accomplishment! 
Surely  teachers  who  have  overlooked  this 
great  need  have  much  to  answer  for.  But 
what  is  much  more  disconcerting  is  the  start¬ 
ling  “established  fact”  that  anyone  above  the 
moronic  level  of  intelligence  can  learn  short¬ 
hand  if  properly  taught.  Shorthand  teachers 
must  have  classes  packed  with  morons ;  if  not, 
they  are  shamefully  inefficient  teachers. 

Some  Shorthand  Facts 

The  plain  facts  are  these:  Everyone  proba¬ 
bly  should  be  able  to  write  longhand;  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  people  should  learn  short¬ 
hand  for  personal  use ;  not  every  person  above 
moronic  ability  can  learn  shorthand  well 
enough  to  use  it;  not  every  person,  regardless 
of  economic  station  in  life,  needs  to  be  able  to 
write  shorthand;  some,  and  perhaps  many, 
people  should  learn  shorthand  for  vocational 
uses.  Now  the  pity  of  all  this  is  that  there  is 
no  need  to  distort  the  picture  to  such  an  extent 
in  support  of  a  subject  that  always  has  been 
able  to  survive  and  grow  on  the  basis  of  its 
real  merit.  Vocational  shorthand  has  its 
place;  so  has  personal-use  shorthand.  But  it 
is  absurd  to  belittle  the  former  objective  in 

‘The  Business  Education  World,  February,  1934, 
p.  274;  "Facts  Instead  of  Deductions,”  by  Imogene 
•  Pilcher. 


defending  the  latter.  Why  should  we  be  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  limits  in  the 
field  of  shorthand  instruction  just  as  there  are 
in  every  other  subject?  Until  these  limits  are 
recognized,  defined,  and  respected  by  leaders 
in  this  field  there  can  be  little  real  progress. 
There  is  real  danger  in  the  point  of  view  that 
vocational  subjects  rest,  or  can  be  made  to 
rest,  for  their  validity  on  their  imaginary  or 
real  usefulness  to  the  average  individual  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  economic  station  in  life.  This 
viewpoint  challenges  our  leadership  to  exert 
itself  to  the  end  that  commercial  education 
may  be  saved  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  its 
friends. 

Socialized  Bookkeeping  Criticized 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  third  viewpoint, 
which  calls  for  a  complete  socialization  and 
devocationalization  of  our  vocational  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  Another  quotation  from 
the  same  source  may  be  used.  Here  it  is: 
“The  future  of  bookkeeping  depends  on  its 
reorganization  on  a  socialized  basis.  The  pure¬ 
ly  vocational  objective  can  be  defended  no 
longer.”^  Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  “as 
preparation  for  adult  living,”  the  same  author 
goes  on  to  say.  Beginning  bookkeeping  must 
be  “devocationalized  and  yet  teach  principles 
that  will  prove  sound  when  applied  by  voca¬ 
tional  students  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
years  of  the  course.”  That  there  is  to  be  voca¬ 
tional  bookkeeping  later,  at  least  is  recognized 
by  this  writer;  but  he  explains  that  the  “prin¬ 
ciples  of  bookkeeping”  should  be  taught  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  “record-keeping  for  trad¬ 
ing  concerns”  and  on  a  “non-trading  cash  ba¬ 
sis,”  utilizing  personal  and  professional  trans¬ 
actions  which  involve  merely  “net  income”  and 
not  “net  profit.”  I  leave  it  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  you  bookkeeping  teachers  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  many  principles  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  you  can  teach  without  reference  to  capital, 
expenses,  purchases,  sales,  profits,  losses,  ac¬ 
counts,  books  of  original  and  final  entry,  and 
business  statements. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  not  every 
pupil  who  studies  bookkeeping  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  potential  bookkeeper;  that  an  ele¬ 
mentary  bookkeeping  course  doubtless  has 
greater  general  educational  values  for  some 
pupils  than  have  other  subjects  available  to 
them;  and  that  the  elementary  course  in  this 

*The  Business  Education  World,  February,  1934, 
p.  274;  "The  Socialized  Bookkeeping  Course,”  by  H.  A. 
Andruss. 
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subject  should  not  be  too  highly  vocation- 
alized  and  difficult.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
this  which  proves  that  the  subject  should  cease 
to  be  bookkeeping.  Why  emasculate  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  subject  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
meet  a  need  that  should  be  met  by  an  entirely 
different  subject,  new  or  old?  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem:  Shall  we  go  on 
devitalizing  vocational  subjects  so  as  to  make 
them  serve  new  and  important  uses  at  the 
expense  of  pupils  who  possess  aptitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  abilities  required  for  the  study  of 
such  subjects  on  a  vocational  basis?  Or,  shall 
we  do  the  obviously  saner  thing,  organize  new 
subjects  to  meet  these  new  needs,  either  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  departments?  Un¬ 
less  this  problem  is  pondered  well  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  it  found,  our  field  will  be  in  danger 
of  disintegration  through  the  promiscuity  of 
its  objectives  and  the  consequent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  its  legitimate  instructional  materials 
and  methods. 

We  might  add  quotations  on  this  point  in¬ 
definitely,  but  one  more  will  suffice:  Says  an¬ 
other  writer  in  the  same  journal  from  which 
the  previous  quotations  were  taken,  “Busi¬ 
ness  mathematics  .  .  .  takes  its  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  more  important  commercial 
subjects  .  .  .  because  it  aids  the  student  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  environment.”®  In  other 
words,  this  is  an  important  subject,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  fits  one  to  deal  with  occupational 
problems,  but  because  it  is  a  vehicle  for  the 
teaching  of  social-economic  principles.  In  the 
late  nineties  we  claimed  that  this  subject  was 
rich  in  mental  disciplinary  or  cultural  values; 
it  is  more  in  line  with  current  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  to  saddle  it  now  with  responsibility  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

"All  Things  to  All  Men" 

Commercial  education  cannot  be  “all  things 
to  all  men.”  It  is  best  for  some,  but  not  for 
others.  It  should  not  conflict  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  nor  should  it  seek  to  replace  them.  The 
need  which  brought  it  into  being  still  exists. 
That  need  should  be  reinterpreted  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  should  not  be  denied.  A  dy¬ 
namic  program  of  vocational  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  any 
given  period  without  complete  metamorphosis. 
Bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  retail 

*The  Business  Education  Woeld,  February,  1934, 
p.  278;  “Teachinc  Business  Mathematics,”  by  R.  Robert 
Rosenberg. 


selling,  and  machine-clerical  courses,  together 
with  a  wide  range  of  social-business  subjects, 
reach  their  highest  point  of  usefulness  as  voca¬ 
tional  business  training;  they  should  not  be 
devocationalized  to  a  degree  which  places  them 
in  direct  conflict  with  other  subjects  whose 
primary  aims  have  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual’s  civic,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  understanding.  Neither  should  these 
subjects  be  so  completely  overhauled  as  to 
make  them  useful  only  to  consumers  of  busi¬ 
ness  service  and  of  little  value  to  those  who 
would  prepare  for  productivity.  Both  of 
these  objectives  are  important.  One  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  commercial  education; 
the  other  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  secondary  education. 

Do  Not  Generalize  Business  Subjects 

The  point  of  view  which  has  just  been  pre¬ 
sented  is  clearly  stated  in  a  recent  article  in 
which  the  author  says:  “The  usual  vocational 
commercial  subjects  are  so  rich  in  direct,  spe¬ 
cific,  vocational-training  values  that  we  should 
refrain  from  trying  to  use  them  as  tools  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  which  they  serve 
best,  and  for  which  they  are  indispensable. 
Used  for  their  intended  purpose,  they  will  in¬ 
evitably  contribute  their  full  share  of  general 
social  values  without  changing  their  content 
or  aims,  or  altering  the  emphasis  on  specific 
knowledges  and  skills  essential  to  vocational 
efficiency.  To  generalize  these  subjects,  as 
some  say  should  be  done,  will  actually  destroy 
much  of  their  real  social  and  economic  value. 
This  same  author  points  out  that  the  “social 
and  economic  usefulness  of  business  educa¬ 
tion”  can  be  extended  through  the  possible 
reorganization  of  existing  social-business  sub¬ 
jects,  or  through  the  organization  of  entirely 
new  subjects  whose  content  is  drawn  from 
sources  now  readily  available  to  us.  This  is 
a  point  of  view  that  should  be  pondered  well. 
It  recognizes  the  continuing  importance  of  vo¬ 
cational  commercial  subjects  while  admitting 
the  necessity  for  making  a  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  non-vocational  objectives 
of  secondary  education. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  point  of  view  which 
precludes  the  possibility  or  desirability  of 
squeezing  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  so¬ 
cial-economic  values  out  of  the  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  while  preserving  their  true  vocational 

*  The  Business  Education  Woeld,  February,  1934, 
p.  302;  “Courses  in  Practical  Economics  for  Every¬ 
body,”  by  Lloyd  Bertschi.  » 
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implications.  Bookkeeping  can  be  so  taught 
as  to  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  understanding 
of  the  social-economic  phenomena  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  will  live  his  life,  without 
complete  devocationalization  of  its  content 
and  method.  So  also  can  the  other  voca¬ 
tional  subjects;  but  in  squeezing  the  social- 
economic  values  out  of  these  subjects  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  some  vocational 
pulp  and  juice  are  left  and  that  they  are  not 
reduced  to  a  more  or  less  worthless  outer 
shell. 

Here  again  we  find  the  need  for  real  lead¬ 
ership  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  but  defin¬ 
itely  threatened  impairment  of  vocational 
commercial  education  by  those  whose  zeal  for 
the  newer  aims  of  this  type  of  training  out¬ 
runs  their  judgment  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  them. 

The  fourth  viewpoint  mentioned  need  not 
be  dealt  with  at  length  since  it  lies  somewhat 
outside  the  general  theme  of  this  meeting,  and 
since  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  implication 
at  least  in  what  has  been  said  about  each  of 
the  other  points  of  view  discussed.  .  .  . 

The  fifth  point  of  view — that  vocational 
commercial  subjects  should  be  made  to  yield 
at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  social-eco¬ 
nomic  value — is  one  with  which  there  can  be 
little  disagreement.  Just  how  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  will  be  explained  in  every  paper 
on  the  various  programs  of  this  convention. 
I  need  not  deal  with  this  matter  here  except 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  the  social- 
economic  and  civic  aims  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  are  the  common  aims  of  all  secondary 
education.  However,  commercial  education 
must  stand  or  fall,  not  on  the  achievement  of 


these  aims  as  its  primary  function,  but  on  its 
effectiveness  as  preparation  for  the  lower  levels  -i 

of  business  employment  and  reasonably  cer-  g 

tain  advancement  to  positions  on  the  higher 
levels  of  a  business  organization.  ; 

Leadership  in  this  field  must  be  alert  to  see  t 

that  secondary  functions  do  not  completely  I 

overshadow  primary  functions.  : 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  an  elaborate 
summary  of  the  points  of  view  discussed  in 
this  paper.  In  these  days  of  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  unrest  in  all  fields  of  social-economic 
endeavor,  leadership  is  needed  to  see  that  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  not  completely  shorn  of 
its  essential  vocational  implications;  to  insure 
that  traditions  in  this  field  may  not  become  so 
powerful  as  to  prevent  its  keeping  pace  with 
social,  economic,  and  occupational  develop¬ 
ments;  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  falla¬ 
cious  reasoning  which  is  predicated  on  the 
false  assumption  that  vocational  commercial 
subjects  are  vitally  important  to  all  boys  and 
girls  regardless  of  their  aptitudes,  interests, 
abilities,  and  occupational  objectives;  to  en¬ 
courage  research  and  experimentation  to  the 
end  that  commercial  subjects  may  be  made 
to  yield  appreciable  amounts  of  claimed  non- 
vocational  values  of  secondary  education,  but 
without  impairment  of  their  distinguishing 
characteristics;  in  short,  to  prevent  the  pen¬ 
dulum  from  swinging  too  violently  or  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  new  objectives  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  is  admitted.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  trend  can  be  prevented  only  by  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  important  issues  on  which  this 
challenge  is  based.  I  believe  there  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  leadership  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
achieve  this  end. 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  and  short  courses 
in  the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  educa- 

tion  in  terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials  and  scientifi- 

cally  prepared  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and 

their  effect  on  business  education. 

wiMOMMar 

4.  Higher  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects.  • 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
and  a  more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business- 
education  problems  on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with  the 
administration  of  schotJs  and  with  the  certification  of  teachers. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1934,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  V  (Continued) 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  MODERN  SHORTHAND 
6 

Description  of  "Characterie" 

BRIGHT’S  “Characterie”  was  not  an  alphabetic  system,  as  the  term  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  though  it  had  an  alphabet  reproduced  here.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Matthias  Levy  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  signs  were  used : 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  marks  for  the  letters,  but  they  are  incapable 
of  being  easily  joined.  They  are  on  the  principle  of  the  secret  writing  which 
was  so  common  at  that  period,  purely  arbitrary.  The  letter  a  was  a  vertical 
stroke.  By  adding  various  marks  in  diflferent  positions  the  letter  a  repre¬ 
sented  twelve  words,  namely;  abound,  about,  accept,  accuse,  advance,  air, 
again,  age,  all,  almost,  also,  although.  But  a  is  also  represented  by  a  horizontal 
stroke  and  by  final  additions  in  varying  positions  Bright  gets  another  dozen 
words.  There  was  yet  another  method.  Besides  the  given  word  for  which 
there  was  a  given  mark,  all  the  synonyms  of  the  word  w’ere  represented  by 
the  same  mark.  As  thus:  abandon-forsake ;  abide-continue ;  air-breath; 
exhalation,  mist,  reek,  steam,  vapor.  The  word  “age”  has  a  mark  resembling 
the  figure  6.  Place  a  dot  to  the  right  of  the  stem  and  it  makes  the  plural, 
“ages” ;  place  a  circle  over  the  stem  and  it  becomes  “the  ages.”  There  are 
between  500  and  600  of  these  to  get  by  heart.  Recent  writers  assert  there 
was  an  alphabet,  but  at  the  same  time  they  admit  “that  the  system  was  not 
worked  alphabetically,  as  we  understand  it.”  The  letters  were  incapable  of 
being  readily  joined,  and  were  “rarely  used  in  the  particular  state,  as  you 
see  them.” 

Bright’s  Alphabet 

M  f  1  r  1  r  1  f  f  \  1  r  1  f  t  f  t 

a  b  c-k-q  d  e  f  g  h  i-j-y  1  m  n  o  p  r  s  t  u-v-w 

J  U  I  J  L  J  I,  J  U  1. 

Dr.  Bright’s  alphabet  consisted  of  eighteen  characters,  each  a  straight 

line  and  all  but  one  having  an  initial  appendage.  To  augment  his  material, 

he  provided  twelve  final  appendages.  A  still  further  increase  was  provided 
by  writing  these  characters  in  four  different  directions.  He  used  one  charac- 
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ter  for  c-k-q:  another  for  i-j-y;  another  for  tt-r-zv.  No  ])rovision  was  made 
for  X  and  z. 

In  this  system,  each  character  constituted  a  symbol  for  an  entire  word. 
A  table  of  537  of  these  symbols,  representing  key,  or  master,  words  was 
supplied.  Using  these  words  as  a  foundation,  a  large  vocabulary  could  be 
erected.  This  was  done  by  a  liberal  use  of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  of  which 
a  list  of  4,300  was  provided.  The  method  of  writing  was  to  write  the  symbol 
for  a  key  word,  and  then  place  the  initial  of  the  desired  word  to  the  left  if  it 
were  a  synonym,  and  to  the  right  if  it  were  an  antonym.  For  example,  to 
write  the  word  acquaintance,  one  would  find  in  the  list  the  symbol  for  friend 
and  then  write  the  top  of  the  character  for  a  on  the  left  side,  indicating  a 
synonym.  To  write  the  word  despair,  one  w’ould  first  write  the  symbol  for 
hope  and  then  on  the  right  side,  indicating  an  antonym,  write  the  top  of  the 
character  for  d.  The  following  plate  gives  several  of  these  key  words. 


J 

again 

^  delight 

0  inquire 

or 

thence 

"U 

bestow 

fall 

>1  man 

J 

remember 

very 

diet 

^  ^  judge 

0 ' 0  pray 

anger 

— 

amend 

burne 

cover 

well 

up 

trouble 

Symbols 


Another  ingenious  device  was  the  grouping  of  words  according  to  genus 
and  species,  termed  appellative  words.  A  table  of  1,500  of  these  words  was 
supplied.  These  words  were  written  as  follows ;  to  write  the  word  almanac, 
for  example,  the  symbol  for  book  was  written,  and  on  the  right  side  the  top 
of  the  letter  a  was  placed ;  to  write  the  word  mason,  the  symbol  for  skill  was 


book 

rn 

bird  ^ 

skill 

U - D 

metal 

/• 

almanac 

f  crane 

^  1 

baker 

^  ^  brass 

A 

commentary 

/“^  ^  dove 

<h^  r 

carpenter 

f  tin 

pamphlet 

1—7  pheasant 

mason 

^  V/  p  lead 

treatise 

7  p  raven 

tailor 

^  f  copper 

volume 

-P  turkey 

j— j  <p 

weaver 

kr-  p  iron 

AppiiLLATiVE  Words 
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first  written  and  then  on  the  right  side  the  top  of  the  letter  m.  This  method 
required  that  the  writing  be  in  columns. 

The  modern  term  for  “particles”  is  “wordsigns.”  Some  of  these  are 
shown  below. 


0  the 


O  with 


I  and 


1  be 


9 —  well 


f  . 


\J  for 


Particles 


Aside  from  the  textbook  itself,  there  are  very  few  specimens  of  the 
system  of  Timothy  Bright  in  existence.  In  fact,  the  only  two  known  are 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  these  is  written  in  Dr.  Bright’s 
own  hand. 

A  far  more  interesting  item  is  a  book  of  a  dozen  vellum  leaves  5  inches 
wide  by  six  inches  high,  by  Miss  Jane  Seager,  entitled  “The  Prophecies  of 
the  Sibylls,”  1589.  It  consists  of  ten  short  poems  written  on  one  side  of  a 
leaf  in  “characterie,”  each  poem  accompanied  by  a  transcript  in  artistic 
Italian  script  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  address. 

Before  leaving  Timothy  Bright,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readers 
to  learn  that  the  two  most  important  branches  of  commercial  education  today 
— shorthand  and  bookkeeping — were  revived,  in  England  at  least,  simultane¬ 
ously.  In  his  biography  of  Timothy  Bright,  Mr.  Carlton  says  that  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  English  treatise  on  bookkeeping  by  double  entry, 
called  “A  Briefe  Instruction  and  Maner  How  to  Keepe  Bookes  of  Accounts 
after  the  Order  of  Debitor  and  Creditor,  etc.,”  appeared  in  the  same  year  as 
Bright’s  book,  from  the  press  of  the  same  printer,  who  was  then  “dwelling 
at  the  signe  of  the  white  Beare,  nigh  Baynards  Castle.” 

(To  be  continued) 


New  Teaching  Plan  for  Chapters  X-XII  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

As  soon  as  your  students  finish  Chapter  IX  try  the  new  plan  for  teaching  the 
remaining  three  chapters  of  the  Manual  as  described  in  the  April,  1933,  number  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  write  the  nearest  office  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  free  reprint. 
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Business  Education  Curricula  on  the 
Junior  Collese  Level 

By  BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 


Before  any  determination  of  emphasis  or 
appropriate  emphases  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  junior  college  level  can  be 
made,  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  that 
should  underlie  modern  secondary  education 
in  its  now  extended  scope,  that  is,  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  junior  college  unit,  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  functions.  From  principles 
so  evolved,  the  development  of  successful 
functional  curricula  is  made  possible. 

The  junior  college  level  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cational  training  has  a  particularly  valuable 
place  in  the  educational  scheme:  it  follows 
the  three  or  four  years  of  senior  high  school 
and  precedes  the  necessarily  specialized  years 
of  university  work  on  the  senior  college  or 
“upper-division”  level.  The  opportunity  of 
the  junior  college  to  carry  to  satisfactory 
educational  accomplishments  the  whole  col¬ 
lege  program  of  training  in  a  revised  economic 
social  fabric  makes  the  American  junior  col¬ 
lege  development  an  important  factor  in  the 
program  of  any  particular  field  of  training. 

The  recognition  of  the  junior  college  as  the 
completion  unit  of  general  public  education 
has  brought  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
extensive  readjustments  of  the  junior  college 
program  of  studies  to  adapt  it  to  the  changing 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  modem  life. 
A  specific  feature  of  the  changing  junior  col¬ 
lege  program  of  studies  is  the  shift  of  em¬ 
phasis  from  academic  preparation  and  foreign 
language  studies  to  the  social  sciences,  the 
fine  arts,  and  so-called  terminal  curricula.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  non-academic  types 
of  junior  college  education,  such  as  commer¬ 
cial,  engineering  and  agricultural,  has  been 
increasing. 

The  field  of  business  education,  with  its 
reconstructed  program  has  a  splendid  part  to 
play  in  the  junior  college  development  in  the 
role  of  the  completion  unit  of  general  educa¬ 
tional  training.  This  puts  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  business  educators  to  develop  in 
business  education  a  variety  of  curricula  of 
several  types. 


A  clear  understanding  of  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  the  junior  college  as  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  unit  is  the  basis  of  the  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  contribution  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  field  at  this  period  in  the 
higher  secondary  levels  of  training. 

Business  educators  must  direct  their  first 
energies  to  the  study  of  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  needs  of  youth  during  the  first  two  col¬ 
lege  years.  The  junior  college  is  relatively 
a  new  educational  experiment  with  its  future 
before  it;  the  value  of  the  business  education 
curricula  on  the  junior  college  level  will  rest 
upon  their  special  contribution  to  the  better 
training  of  youth  for  productive  adult  life. 
The  aims  formulated  for  business  education 
will  control  the  curricula,  suggest  a  desirable 
sequence  of  subjects,  and  determine  their 
scope  and  organization.  These  aims  should 
be  so  formulated  that  they  may  best  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  guiding  educational  philosophy 
stated  for  the  junior  college  level  as  a  whole. 

Junior  College  Aims  of  Business  Education 

The  true  junior  college  business  education 
curricula  must  be  based  upon  aims  broad 
enough  to  provide:  (1)  university  preparation 
for  some,  (2)  terminal-vocational  training  for 
many,  and  (3)  as  broad  a  general  preparation 
for  modem  economic-social  life  as  possible 
for  all  students. 

Further,  all  discussions  of  curriculum, 
whether  concerned  with  the  general  principles 
or  the  determination  of  details,  should  in¬ 
volve  analyses  of  course  offerings  and  state¬ 
ments  of  general  practice,  so  that  a  critical 
study  of  what  is  being  done  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  develop  techniques  of  value 
in  curriculum  study  and  revision. 

In  the  business  world,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  individual  workers  with  more  than 
a  high  school  background  of  training.  In  the 
educational  world,  there  is  now  a  quite  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  that  the  high  school  should  not 
ordinarily  offer  intensive  “postgraduate”  sub- 
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stitute  courses  for  business  pupils.  In  the 
junior  college  development  of  the  business 
education  field,  efforts  may  profitably  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  developing  the  new  higher 
graded  (“up-graded”)  secretarial  training  and 
other  business  education  terminal  curricula 
already  established. 

Regular  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
offer  comparatively  few  terminal  business 
courses  on  the  junior  college  level.  It  is  no¬ 
table,  however,  that  the  number  of  junior 
colleges,  both  public  and  private,  offering  ter¬ 
minal  curricula  for  business  students  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

What  is  the  desirable  content  and  the  best 
social  point  of  view  in  developing  semipro¬ 
fessional  or  terminal-vocational  courses?  First 
of  all,  the  junior  college  as  an  independent 
terminal  unit  can  contribute  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  giving  students  a  more 
extended  educational  preparation  and  vision 
for  life  as  well  as  practice  in  specific  pro¬ 
ductive  skills.  Distinction  between  the  terms 
“preparatory”  and  “terminal”  as  heretofore 
sometimes  narrowly  understood  must  be  now 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  student  needs  preparation  for  intelligent, 
well-rounded  citizenship  as  well  as  for  wage¬ 


earning.  Semiprofessional  courses  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  type  in  the  new  business  education  cur¬ 
ricula  must  not  be  narrowly  vocational. 

Terminal  business  education  curricula  must 
assist  students  not  only  in  entering  gainful 
occupations  immediately  and  successfully,  but 
also  in  adjusting  them  to  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  modern  age  in  which  they 
live — a  broader  type  of  training  than  the  sim¬ 
ple  preparation  for  a  definite  vocation.  It  is 
essential  that  a  successful  skilled  worker  to¬ 
day  have  a  generalized  understanding  and 
ability  for  adjustment  that  can  be  developed 
better  on  the  level  of  greater  maturity  af¬ 
forded  in  the  junior  college  than  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  high  school  the  business  pupils 
often  can  neither  be  prepared  to  attain  a 
promising  adequate  entry  into  participation  in 
modern  business  life,  nor  be  given  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  extended  view  of .  life  conditions  to 
assume  a  broad  foundation  for  future  in¬ 
dividual  self-development. 

It  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  develop  spe¬ 
cialized  curricula  more  advanced  than  those 
offered  in  high  school,  aimed  to  care  for  the 
terminal  needs  of  those  soon  to  stop  their 
formal  schooling  in  order  to  enter  upon  busi¬ 
ness  occupations.  The  actual  content  and 
nature  of  these  courses  should  be  determined 
largely  by  the  vocational  or  semiprofessional 
opportunities  offered  in  the  community.  As 
a  phase  of  vocational  education  at  the  higher 
secondary  level,  business  education  should  be 
made  more  effective  for  the  particular  com¬ 
munity  and  the  immediate  population  group 
served  in  each  situation.  This  local  voca¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  the  junior  college  busi¬ 
ness  education  program  includes  the  extension 
of  vocational  preparation  for  business  occu¬ 
pations  of  adults. 

Contribution  to  “Socialized-lntelligence'' 
Outcome  of  Modern  Education 

The  junior  college  as  a  community  enter¬ 
prise  must  reflect  in  all  its  curricula  those 
phases  of  training  that  will  lead  directly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  community  social 
life.  Business  education  has  an  important 
part  to  play  in  this  type  of  development  at 
the  junior  college  level.  Business  itself  is 
interwoven  into  the  entire  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  modern  life  so  that  every  citizen 
must  have  an  understanding  of  business  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  effects  on  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  and  of  business  principles  and  practices 
that  will  insure  his  participation  as  an  efficient 
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consumer.  Implications  for  the  evolution  of 
a  better  economic-social  structure  are  of  sig¬ 
nificant  import  in  terms  of  the  interpretation 
and  intelligent  direction  of  social  and  economic 
trends  as  they  arise  in  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

An  important  and  valuable  procedure  in 
this  direction  is  the  cooperation  of  business 
educators  in  relating  their  particular  depart¬ 
ment  to  other  fields  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  more  perfectly  inte¬ 
grated  for  participation  in  this  modern  world 
of  complicated  and  varied  aspects.  Business 
education  has  many  valuable  contributions  to 
make  to  many  fields  of  modem  educational 
concern.  For  example,  it  is  related  closely  to 
home  economics,  to  the  new  conception  of 
American  “participating”  citizenship,  to  the 


study  and  understanding  of  world  politics,  and 
to  the  mathematics  of  business  and  everyday 
life. 

In  developing  the  appropriate  emphases  of 
dynamic  business  education  curricula  for  the 
junior  college  level,  business  educators  should 
be  especially  alert  to  discover  any  points  at 
which  their  special  field  may  cooperate  with 
other  fields  in  achieving  the  desirable  educa¬ 
tional  outcomes.  In  other  words,  in  attaining 
the  new  educational  concepts,  traditional  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields  are  being  cut  across,  re¬ 
related,  generalized,  new  core  arrangements 
experimented  with,  and  the  like.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  for  business  educators 
to  make  to  modern  civilized  life  those  neces¬ 
sary  and  vital  contributions  peculiar  to  the 
business  education  field. 


Junior  Colleges  Make  Huge  Gains 

Enrollment  Has  Doubled  in  Six  Years 
By  ISIDOR  GINSBURG 

Department  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Attention  has  just  been  called  to  the 
important  place  in  prospect  for  the 
'  junior  college  by  one  of  the  leaders  in 
educational  reorganization.  President  Rob¬ 
ert  Maynard  Hutchins  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  having  announced  not  long  ago  that 
the  two  lower  years  of  his  own  college  would 
be  joined  with  the  last  two  in  the  university 
experimental  high  school,  asserted  in  the  Yale 
Review  that  “unless  a  university  wishes  to 
conduct  an  experimental  college  it  should 
abandon  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
altogether.” 

Whether  that  dream  is  to  be  fulfilled  or 
not,  the  junior  college  is  indeed  having  an 
amazing  growth — and  not  only  in  spite  of  but 
partly  because  of  the  depression.  In  the 
last  few  years,  while  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  were  losing,  its  enrollment  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  gone  steadily  ahead. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  number  of  students 
has  more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of 
such  colleges  is  now  nearly  23  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1929.  Here  are  the  figures,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Professor  W.  C.  Eells,  editor  of 
the  Junior  College  Journal. 


Year 

Number 

Enrollment 

1928  . 

. 408 

50,529 

1929  . 

. 405 

54,438 

1930  . 

. 429 

67,627 

1931 . 

. 436 

74,088 

1932  . 

. 473 

99,476 

1933  . 

. 497 

106,016 

Of  the  colleges  which  report  enrollments 
for  the  last  year,  333  had  less  than  200  stu¬ 
dents,  99  had  between  200  and  500,  and  38 
had  more  than  500,  with  the  largest  showing 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  4,000.^ 

A  National  Institution 

The  junior  college,  which  got  its  name  in 
Chicago  and  which  developed  independently 
in  regions  as  widely  scattered  as  Iowa,  Cali- 

'The  1934  statistics,  as  given  in  “The  Junior  College 
Journal”  for  January,  bring  the  total  of  institutions  in 
the  continental  Unit^  States  to  514,  with  an  enrotlment 
of  105,530.  The  slight  drop  in  enrollment  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  school  authorities  in  clos¬ 
ing  Crane  Junior  College,  which  had  an  enrcdlment  of 
over  4,000.  An  analysis  of  the  1934  figures  is  to  be 
foi-.nd  in  the  February  issue  of  “The  Junior  College 
Journal.” 
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fornia,  and  New  England,  is  now  to  be  found 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Nevada 
and  Wyoming.  There  are  189  public  junior 
colleges  in  thirty-one  States,  supj)orted  by  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  districts  or  States. 

Fourteen  States  already  have  laws  express¬ 
ly  authorizing  local  school  districts  to  estab¬ 
lish  public  junior  colleges.  Of  these,  five 
stretch  along  the  southwest  border;  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The 
other  nine  form  a  solid  block  reaching  north 
and  northwest  up  the  Mississippi  basin;  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
VV^isconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

In  1930  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  held  that  the  junior  college  was  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  and  as  such  entitled  to  support  by  pub¬ 
lic  taxation.  This  decision,  rendered  in  a  case 
concerned  with  an  institution  where  tuition 
is  free,  is  expected  to  become  an  important 
turning  point  in  junior  college  history. 

At  present  California  still  leads  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  junior  colleges,  with  35  public  and  19 
private  institutions.  Texas  has  20  public  and 
24  private  junior  colleges.  Iowa  has  27  and 
10,  Missouri  7  and  18. 

The  Return  to  High  School 

According  to  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  however, 
the  number  of  junior  colleges  and  their  enroll¬ 
ment  are  less  ascertainable  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  All  over  the  country,  in  fact,  high  school 
graduates  who  would  otherwise  be  idle  have 
returned  for  high  school  courses  not  previous¬ 
ly  taken.  Some  communities  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  such  students  can  take 
college  work  with  a  local  tutor  under  univer¬ 
sity  auspices.  And  in  New  York,  President 
Robinson  of  the  City  College  has  lately  co¬ 
operated  with  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Education  in  organizing  emergency 
colleges  in  Westchester  and  Nassau  Counties. 

Although  the  depression  has,  of  course,  been 
a  considerable  factor  in  the  recent  growth, 
other  causes  previously  operative  also  play  a 
part.  Some  of  these  are ;  The  raising  of  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  demands  and  standards  in  the 
past  decade;  the  comparative  ease  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  junior  college  around  an  existing  high 
school  plant;  convenient  location;  local  pride; 
the  success  of  the  junior  college  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  large  group  of  students  who 
drop  out  of  the  four-year  college  after  one 
or  two  years;  the  requirement  of  two  years 
of  college  now  often  prescribed  for  profes¬ 
sional  study;  the  assistance  the  junior  college 
gives  to  overcrowded  State  universities,  and 
the  development  of  vocational  courses  for 
“semi-professionals,”  such  as  junior  engi¬ 
neers,  doctors’  and  dentists’  assistants,  etc. 

Factors  in  the  Growth 

That  the  junior  college  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
American  educational  scheme  is  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  junior  high  school.  At¬ 
tempts  to  improve  the  framework  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  are  now  widespread.  The 
junior  high  school,  like  the  junior  college, 
has  sprung  out  of  experimentation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  England  and  the  Middle  West.  By 
1930  more  than  460  cities  had  junior  high 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  a 
million  students. 

The  junior  colleges  vary  widely  as  to  length 
of  courses.  Thirty-two  cover  six  years,  and 
two  cover  five  years;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  have  a  divided  four-and-two  course ;  twen¬ 
ty-nine  offer  four  years ;  two,  three  years,  and 
four,  one  year.  The  two-year  course,  of 
course,  is  most  usual,  being  offered  by  218 
colleges. — Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
New  York  Times,  July  16,  1933. 


Leon  C.  Marshall  Says: 

Modern  business  is  not  something  different  from  the  rest  of  human  experi¬ 
ences;  it  is  but  one  of  many  manifestations  of  cultural  living.  Cultural  liv¬ 
ing,  furthermore,  is  like  a  seamless  web;  it  is  not  a  collection  of  shreds,  tatters, 
and  patches.  The  secondary  business  curriculum,  accordingly,  is  or  should  be, 
merely  representative  of  a  particular  point  of  view  or  outlook  on  man’s  culture. 
Its  background  materials  are,  or  should  be,  designed  to  enable  effective  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  evolving  culture.  In  that  way  it  can  contribute  to  making  a  living  and 
also  to  making  a  life. 
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Visual  Vocabulary  Building 

How  I  Made  Technical  Vocabularies  Something  More  Than  Just  Words  Plus  Definitions 

By  TILLIE  NEFT 

Redondo  Union  High  School,  Redondo  Beach,  California 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  Tillie  Neft) 


HOW  could  I  make  technical  vocabu¬ 
laries  something  more  than  just  words 
plus  definitions — this  was  my  problem. 
What  technique  must  I  use?  The  answer  was 
found  right  in  the  word  “technical.”  After 
taking  the  “technic”  out,  all  that  remained 
was  the  “al.”  The  “al”  (et  al.) — and  others — 
is  the  solution  to  the  whole  problem  of  pre¬ 
senting  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  other 
departments  of  the  school  became  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  advanced  shorthand  class.  How? 
Let  me  give  you  the  plan  that  I  used  at  the 
Redondo  Union  High  School- 

Printing  and  Publishing  Terms 

Our  first  vocabulary  in  “Gregg  Speed  Build¬ 
ing”  was  advertising,  printing,  and  publishing. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  print 
shop  and  the  journalism  class.  I  explained 
my  plan  to  the  printing  teacher,  and  he  very 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  class  through  the 
print  shop.  The  following  procedure  was 
followed  for  all  the  trips. 

A  list  of  terms  for  a  particular  section, 
which  included  those  in  the  “Gregg  Speed 
Building”  list  and  letters,  and  those  taken 
from  other  books,  was  given  to  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  teacher  a  few  days  before  the  trip.  The 
following  notation  was  made  on  the  list: 
Please  discuss  any  other  terms  with  which 
you  think  a  stenographer  in  this  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  familiar. 

With  the  trip  before  us,  how  much  easier 
it  was  to  study  the  pronunciation,  spelling, 
meaning  and  shorthand  outline.  The  letters  in 
the  section  were  taken  up  after  each  trip, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
terms  as  we  came  to  them  and  to  get  the  full 
meaning  out  of  the  dictation.  Letters  of  ap¬ 
preciation  were  sent  to  all  the  teachers  who 
assisted  us. 

The  day  for  the  visit  to  the  print  shop 
arrived  and  the  students  were  eager  to  see 
what  this  department  had  to  offer.  What  a 


thrill  it  was  to  operate  the  Intertype,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  setting  type  which  resembles  the 
Linotype.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  letters 
make  the  impression  on  the  hot  metal  and 
then  redistribute  themselves  automatically  in 
the  machine.  The  process  of  making  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  plates  was  explained,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  stereotype  the  students  were  able 
to  watch  the  process  step  by  step.  Halftone, 
chase,  hand  press,  automatic  press,  matrices, 
font,  galley,  and  quads  were  a  few  of  the 
many  things  the  students  saw. 

The  high  school  paper  is  one  of  the  vital 
factors  of  the  school.  What  student  would 
not  be  anxious  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and 
see  how  the  school  paper  and  school  annual 
are  prepared  for  publication?  The  trip  to  the 
journalism  class  acquainted  the  student  with 
a  number  of  terms  used  in  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising — layout,  dummy,  column-inch,  crop¬ 
ping,  copy,  checking  copy,  flat  rate,  galley 
proof,  island  position,  leading,  lineage,  etc. 
The  school  paper  means  more  to  the  short¬ 
hand  students  now  than  it  did  before. 

Throughout  the  year  speakers  are  engaged 
to  talk  to  special  groups  of  students.  One 
week  I  noticed  an  announcement  of  a  special 
talk  to  be  given  to  the  journalism  students  by 
a  prominent  man  in  this  field.  I  received  spe¬ 
cial  permission  to  bring  my  shorthand  class 
to  this  lecture,  which  gave  an  excellent  out¬ 
look  on  the  field  of  journalism. 

Automotive  Terms 

A  number  of  high  school  girls  drive  cars 
today  and  yet  how  few  of  them  can  understand 
automotive  terms  by  simply  reading  about 
them.  The  pupils  were  delighted  when  they 
heard  of  our  plan  to  visit  the  auto  con¬ 
struction  shop.  The  school  shop  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  our  problems  than  a  shop 
on  the  outside.  The  teacher  has  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  arranged  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses,  and  he  knows  how  to  explain  these 
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terms  to  beginners.  It  is  difficult  for  a  me¬ 
chanic  in  an  outside  shop  to  speak  about 
automobile  parts  in  non-technical  terms. 

The  auto  construction  teacher  explained  all 
the  terms  on  our  list  and  added  a  number  of 
others.  One  student  said:  “If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  trip,  most  of  the  terms  would  still  be 
Greek  to  me.”  Cylinders,  pistons,  bushings, 
gears,  transmission,  etc.,  are  no  longer  mys¬ 
teries  to  us. 

One  week  a  Boys’  League  Assembly  was 
scheduled  for  a  talk  and  motion  picture  on 
Diesel  motors.  As  several  letters  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  section  dealt  with  Diesel  motors,  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  chance  to  get  some 
valuable  information.  I  went  to  the  vice  prin¬ 
cipal,  told  him  of  my  plan,  and  was  given 
permission  to  bring  my  students  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  which  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable 
period. 

Aviation  and  Radio  Terms 

Aviation  terms — what  would  we  do  here? 
Should  we  visit  the  airport?  Yes;  but,  oh, 
such  a  distance  to  go,  the  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.  The  school  met  our  needs 
through  the  Model  Aircraft  Club,  which  is 
sponsored  by  a  teacher  who  is  a  licensed  pilot. 
The  instructor  offered  to  give  us  a  talk  and 
bring  models  of  parts  and  planes  that  "the 
members  had  made.  He  presented  some  very 


interesting  points  on  aviation,  which  everyone 
should  know,  and  then  discussed  a  number 
of  technical  terms. 

Each  vocabulary  presented  new  thrills — an¬ 
other  interesting  trip  to  look  forward  to.  One 
of  the  science  teachers,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Radio  Club,  had  an  excellent  display  set 
up  in  the  science  laboratory  which  revealed 
some  of  the  intricacies  of  radio  and  electricity. 
Batteries,  armatures,  commutators,  volts,  di¬ 
rect  current,  alternating  current,  grid,  am¬ 
peres,  and  kilocycles  were  some  of  the  many 
things  discussed.  Radio  means  more  to  us 
now  than  just  turning  a  dial. 

The  Building  Trades 

The  building  vocabulary’  suggested  to  us  the 
work  of  the  draftsman,  which  is  taught  by  the 
mechanical  drawing  department.  Upon  our 
visit  to  the  shop  we  soon  learned  that  the 
draftsman  has  to  know  the  work  of  every¬ 
body  else:  the  carpenter,  the  machinist,  the 
sheet  metal  worker,  etc.  The  different  tools 
used  were  shown  and  explained  to  the  class: 
T-square,  French  curves,  architect’s  scale,  rul¬ 
ing  pen,  compasses,  dividers,  bowspring  in¬ 
struments,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  blue  prints  was  discussed  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  able  to  see  the  different  steps  taken 
in  making  the  prints.  Numerous  drawings 
and  blue  prints  that  the  students  had  made, 
illustrating  different  types  of  work,  were  on 
display;  and  many  of  our  terms  were  pointed 
out  on  the  drawings.  The  thirty  blue  prints 
and  sixty-two  pages  of  specifications  for  the 
school  shop  building  were  there  for  our  in¬ 
spection.  Our  visit  gave  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  detail  work  involved  in  this  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Additional  information  on  building  was  se¬ 
cured  from  the  woodshop.  Backing  rafter, 
ceiling  joist,  floor  joist,  cleat,  cripples,  foot¬ 
ings,  underpinnings,  grouting,  header,  trussed, 
quarter  sawed,  rift  sawed,  and  S2S  were  some 
of  the  terms  added  to  our  list.  Our  note¬ 
books  filled  with  drawings  of  arches,  ceilings, 
floors,  roofs,  windows,  and  doors  looked  like 
architects’  handbooks.  The  class  saw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  machines  in  operation:  lathe,  band 
saw.  Arbor  tilt  saw.  Arbor  tilting  table  saw, 
and  the  shaper. 

The  trip  to  the  machine  shop  acquainted 
us  with  the  beginning  processes  of  machine 
work.  The  machines  on  display  were  the 
average  type  found  in  a  job  shop.  Engine 
lathes,  geared  lathes,  and  belt-drive  lathes 
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were  explained  and  demonstrated.  The  mill-  Our  own  department  was  able  to  assist  us 
ing  machine,  which  is  capable  of  performing  with  the  legal  section,  for  most  of  the  com- 

every  operation  necessary  to  reproduce  itself,  mercial  students  take  commercial  law  and  are 

was  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils.  Shaper,  familiar  with  a  number  of  legal  terms.  VVe 

metal  drill,  knurling  tool,  punches,  scriber,  had  a  series  of  talks  by  a  business  man  on 

micrometer,  dies,  taps,  dogs,  mandrels,  caliper,  those  legal  forms  that  the  average  stenogra- 

hack  saw,  vise,  tin  snips  were  many  of  the  pher  should  know.  The  speaker  dictated  ma- 

tools  that  were  explained  to  us  in  the  tool  terial  which  the  students  were  asked  to  tran- 

room.  scribe  on  the  different  forms. 

When  we  came  to  general  business  terms. 
Insurance  and  Legal  Terms  we  were  on  home  ground;  we  had  the  neces¬ 

sary  information  in  our  department.  For  the 
For  the  section  on  insurance  terms  it  was  section  on  financial  terms  special  books  were 

necessary  to  go  outside  the  school  for  assist-  used  for  dictation,  reading,  and  reports, 

ance.  My  insurance  agent  was  glad  to  give 

us  textbooks  on  insurance,  sample  policies.  This  Plan  Makes  Words  Real  Things 
application  blanks,  and  different  forms.  An 

interesting  talk  was  given  by  the  agent  on  the  My  vocabulary-building  plan  has  given  life 
history  and  types  of  insurance.  He  dictated  to  our  study  of  technical  terms — they  are 

letters  using  special  terms  and  abbreviations,  real  things  now,  not  just  so  many  words.  It 

and  the  students  were  given  various  forms  to  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  different  de¬ 
fill  in.  Such  a  display  of  interest  on  the  part  partments  of  the  high  school  gave  us  practi- 

of  the  business  man  shows  his  willingness  to  cal  information  on  almost  all  the  vocational 

cooperate  with  us.  sections  of  “Gregg  Speed  Building.” 


Miss  Neft’s  Gregg  Speed  Building  Class  Learning  the  Meaning  of  Aeronautical  Terms 
A  Licensed  Piurr  is  De;fining  the  Terms  and  Explaining  .Airplane  Construction 
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Chicaso  Conference  on 
Business  Education 

To  Be  Held  June  27-28,  at  the  School  of 
Business,  the  University  of  Chicago 

General  Theme:  Business  Education  and  the 
Consumer. 

Wednesday,  June  27 — The  Position  of  the 
Consumer 

Morning  Session:  9:00  a.m. 

H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business, 

University  of  Chicago,  Presiding. 

I.  “Consumer  Resources  and  Incomes,”  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Chicago. 

2.  “Types  of  Information  Available  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer,”  Hazel  Kyrk,  Associate  Professor  of  Home 
Economics  and  Elconomics,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  “The  Deception  of  the  Consumer,”  Joseph  Grein, 
City  Sealer,  Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Luncheon  at  Judson  Court,  12:15  p.m. 
Afternoon  Session:  2:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Supervisor  of  Typewriting, 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Presiding. 

1.  “Economic  Organization  from  the  Consumer’s 
Point  of  View,”  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

2.  “The  Recovery  Program  and  the  Consumer,”  W. 
H.  Spencer,  Dean,  School  of  Business,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Business  Law,  University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Thursday,  June  28 — Status  and  Means  of 
Consumer  Education 

Morning  Session:  9:00  a.m. 

Paul  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  Presiding. 

1.  “The  Extent  to  Which  Business  EMucates  the 
Consumer,”  James  L.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Mar¬ 
keting,  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  “Consumer  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,” 
I-eonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Luncheon  at  Judson  Court,  12:15  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session:  2:00  p.m. 

W.  S.  Gray,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Presiding. 

1.  “Consumer  Education  through  Social-Business 
Education,”  H.  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean,  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  “Practical  Methods  in  Consumer  Eiducation  in 
the  Schools.”  Henry  Harap,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education,  Western  Reserve  ITniversity,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Discussion. 


Ann  Brewington  to  Hold 
Shorthand  Conference 

ON  June  26,  the  day  preceding  the  Second 
Conference  on  Business  Education  to  be 
held  at  the  School  of  Business  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  teachers  interested  in  “Direct- 
Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Shorthand”  will 
participate  in  an  all-day  discussion  of; 

1.  Achievements  resulting  from  particular 
teaching  procedures  in;  (a)  reading;  (b)  writ¬ 
ing;  (c)  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill;  and 
(d)  transcribing. 

2.  Comparison  of  teaching  procedures  as  to : 
(a)  kind  and  amount  of  preparation  required 
of  teacher  and  learner ;  (b)  kind  and  amount  of 
record  keeping  required  of  teacher  and  learner ; 
(c)  evaluation  of  individual  dictation. 

All  teachers  of  shorthand  are  invited  to 
attend.  For  further  information  write  Miss 
Ann  Brewington,  The  School  of  Business,  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

Internationdl  Commercial 
Schools  Contest 

Those  teachers  interested  in  entering  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Second  International  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools  Contest,  to  be  held  June  27-28 
at  the  Century  of  Progress  International  Ex¬ 
position  grounds,  Chicago,  should  write  to  the 
manager  of  the  contest,  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Hins¬ 
dale  High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  for  full 
information  and  for  official  entry  blanks.  The 
schedule  of  events  follows: 

June  27  ' 

9:30  A.M.  Event  1.  Division  I.  Subject:  Shorthand 
(70-word  rate).  Class  A. 

10:30  A.M.  Events  7,  8,  9,  20,  21.  Divisions  I,  II,  III. 

Subject:  Bookkeeping.  Classes  A,  B. 

11:45  A.M.  Events  2,  3,  16.  Divisions  I,  II,  III. 

Subject:  Shorthand  (100-word  rate).  Classes  A,  B. 
2:00  P.M.  Events  10,  11,  12.  Divisions  I,  II,  III. 

Subject:  Machine  Calculation.  Class  A. 

3:00  P.M.  Event  22.  Division  I.  Subject:  Shorthand 
(120-word  rate).  Class  C. 

June  28 

10:00  A.M.  Events  13,  14,  IS,  28,  29,  30.  Divisions 
I,  II,  III.  Subject:  Dictation  Machine  Transcription. 
Classes  A,  C. 

11:00  A.M.  Events  23,  24.  Divisions  II,  III.  Subject: 

Shorthand  (ISO-word  rate).  Class  C. 

1:00  P.M.  Events  4,  5.  6,  17,  18,  19,  2S,  26,  27.  Di¬ 
visions  I,  II,  III.  Subject:  Tabulation — letter  writing 
from  set-solid  manuscript  straight  copy.  Classes  A, 
B,  C. 
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The  Relation  of  Curriculum  Construction  to 
Textbook  Makin3 

By  Dr.  SUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE 

Secretory,  Notional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 


This  is  a  plea  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  with  the 
moral  support  of  the  publishers  of  text¬ 
books  to  check  the  unbridled  and  unsystem¬ 
atized  constructing  of  curricula  by  towns, 
cities,  counties,  and  states  and  to  substitute 
therefor  some  reasonable  degree  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  the  demands  of  society  that 
certain  fundamental  information,  certain  es¬ 
sential  skills,  certain  valuable  attitudes,  and 
certain  highly  desirable  ideals  be  imparted  to 
every  pupil  in  the  public  schools. 

This  plea  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
there  has  been  enough  experimentation  with 
the  materials  of  instruction  and  enough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  philosophy  of  education  to  de¬ 
termine  with  reasonable  certainty  what  the 
information,  the  skills,  the  attitudes,  and  the 
ideals  are  that  every  prospective  American 
citizen  ought  to  have.  It  is  based  upon  the 
further  conviction  that  enough  is  known  right 
now  to  assign  the  various  items  and  steps  of 
this  universally  needed  educational  pabulum 
to  specific  grade  locations,  not  with  assured 
fixity  but  with  sufficient  approximation  to  af¬ 
ford  a  satisfactory  provisional  working  plan. 
It  is  based  upon  the  additional  conviction  that 
if  we  could  persuade  the  rank  and  file  of  edu¬ 
cational  experts  and  administrators  to  drop 
their  quest  after  the  novel,  their  zeal  to  adopt 
the  latest  curricular  vogue,  and  to  become 
equally  zealous  for  stabilization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  outcome  would  be  a  forward  step 
of  high  value  to  American  education. 

When  I  speak  of  “stabilization,”  I  mean 
uniformity  in  space  and  uniformity  in  time. 
More  exactly,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  course  of  study,  in  its  funda¬ 
mentals,  ought  to  be  essentially  the  same  over 
wide  areas  of  territory  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
changed  only  at  relatively  long  intervals  and 
then  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need. 


Note:  An  address  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Textbook,  held  at  Cleveland,  February  25,  1934,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  ^he  National  Council  of  Education. 


It  Will  be  objected  that  stabilization  m  the 
sense  just  described  is  not  desirable  and  that 
it  could  not  be  secured  if  it  were  desirable.  I 
have  no  intention  of  trying  to  prove  at  this 
time  and  place  that  these  objections  are  un¬ 
warranted.  As  for  the  first  one,  that  stabili¬ 
zation  is  not  desirable,  it  satisfies  me  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  thinks 
it  is  desirable.  I  find  that  more  than  one 
educator  has  written  and  spoken  emphatically 
on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  diversified 
curricula,^  and  I  find  that  more  than  one 
school  administrator,  if  you  get  him  off  his 
guard,  will  admit  that  he  wished  his  “teachers 
and  supervisors  had  never  heard  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  curriculum-revision.” 

A  Plan  for  Bringing  About  Stabilization 

As  for  the  second  objection,  that  stabiliza¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  I  can  at  least  think  of  a 
way  of  bringing  it  about — ^and  here  I  apologize 
for  repeating  a  few  lines  from  a  statement  I 
made  at  the  Second  Buffalo  Conference  on 
Textbook  Problems.  I  said  then:  “It  takes  a 
group  of  persons  far  wiser  than  classroom 
teachers  and  the  ordinary  run  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  determine  what  facts  about 
our  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions 
ought  to  be  transmitted  to  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
eration  of  citizens. 

“Ideally,  I  think,  the  elementary  curriculum 
should  be  the  product  of  extended  conferences 
among  a  group  of  the  most  expert  persons  that 
could  be  assembled  from  the  entire  nation  to 
represent  every  pertinent  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem;  the  group  should  include  the  best  per¬ 
sons  that  can  be  found  in  the  several  sciences, 
in  industry,  in  commercial  life,  in  music,  in 
art,  in  history,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  in 
psychology,  in  school  administration,  in  public 
health  and  sanitation,  in  vocational  guidance, 
in  personnel  management,  in  college  and  uni- 


’See  October,  1933,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  pp.  SS-S9,  “The  Crisis  in  Instructional  Mate¬ 
rial,”  by  Ernest  Horn. 
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versity  administration,  in  state  departments  of 
education — you  can  complete  the  list  as  you 
wish. 

“Furthermore,  this  group  of  experts,  after 
having  laid  out  its  first  edition  of  the  hoped- 
for  ideal  curriculum,  should  make  explicit 
provision  for  a  continuous  experimental  study 
of  every  debatable  feature  of  its  provisional 
program.  Every  five  years,  perhaps,  the  group 
should  reassemble;  the  educational  experts 
should  present  the  results  of  their  objective 
testing  of  the  standard  nation-wide  elemen¬ 
tary-school  curriculum.”  The  supervisors  and 
classroom  teachers  should  report  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  weaknesses  that  trial  had  revealed. 
Conservative  alterations  should  then  be  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  second  five-year  or  ten-year 
period.  Plans  for  the  experimental  study  of 
minor  deviations  from  the  standard  curriculum 
would  of  course  be  laid  from  the  start;  so 
would  plans  for  the  introduction  of  local  ma¬ 
terials  in  so  far  as  these  did  not  disrupt  the 
stabilization  of  fundamentals. 

It  is  time  I  reminded  myself,  however, 
that  this  conference  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  textbooks  to  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  that  it  is  not  my  particu¬ 
lar  business  to  pose  as  an  educational  expert. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  the  relation  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  chaotic  curriculum  revision  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  desired  curriculum  stabiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  textbook  busi¬ 
ness — to  the  work  of  the  textbook  writer,  the 
textbook  editor,  and  the  textbook  publisher. 

Revision  Sometimes  Is  Done  to  Fit 
Textbooks 

1.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
curriculum  revision  by  committees  of  teachers 
presents  no  problem  to  the  textbook  maker, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  natural  relation 
is  reversed.  I  mean  that  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  writes  its  course  of  study  to  fit  a  text¬ 
book  that  meets  its  approval  or  that  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  some  superior  adminis¬ 
trative  body. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  type  of  re¬ 
vision  does  not  make  for  stabilization  or  uni¬ 
formity  between  different  communities,  be¬ 
cause  the  different  communities  are  likely  to 
be  using  different  textbooks.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  textbook  is  a  reasonably  good 
textbook,  the  chances  are  better  than  a  one- 
to-one  shot  that  the  resulting  course  of  study 
is  far  better  than  the  revision  committee  could 
produce  by  its  own  lucubrations.  If  the  book 


Photograt'h  by  Backrach 


Guy  Mo.ntrose  Whipple 

is  a  superior  book,  wherein  important  advances 
in  educational  procedure  are  incorporated,  the 
result  may  be  really  excellent,  because  supe¬ 
rior  procedure  may  thus  become  a  matter  of 
general  classroom  practice  years  sooner  than 
if  the  textbook  had  not  been  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  work  of  revision.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  further  into  this  aspect  of  the  situation; 
every  textbook  man  here  today  could  supply 
illuminating  examples  of  this  writing  of  courses 
of  study  around  a  textbook. 

More  Often  the  Publisher  Must  Take  an 
Expensive  Gamble 

2.  But  the  situation  is  not  usually  so  sim¬ 
ple.  The  revisions  that  are  perpetually  bob¬ 
bing  up  all  over  the  country  do  not  usually 
meekly  follow  the  published  books.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  textbook  publisher  is  to  keep 
out  of  the  red,  he  has  to  be  forever  on  the 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  these  revised 
courses  of  study. 

That  means  that  the  publisher  is  obliged 
to  maintain  a  more  or  less  expensive  curricu¬ 
lum  department  and  to  keep  some  one  at 
work  digesting  and  analyzing  these  multifari¬ 
ous  demands  of  the  school  public.  The  cost 
of  this  work  goes  into  the  publisher’s  over¬ 
head  and  of  course  it  comes  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  those  who  buy  his  books.  Next  he  has 
to  keep  his  authors  notified  of  what  his  cur¬ 
riculum  department  unearths.  In  turn,  his 
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authors  have  to  keep  busy,  and  his  editors 
likewise,  in  a  practically  continuous  series  of 
alterations  in  his  textbooks.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  his  revisions  are  a  gamble;  the  pub¬ 
lisher  may  secure  an  adoption  of  a  given  text¬ 
book  as  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  his 
author  and  his  editor;  but  again,  he  may  not 
secure  the  adoption.  He  may  exact  weeks  of 
time  from  an  author,  load  his  editorial  staff 
with  many  expensive  hours  of  work,  run  up  a 
sizable  bill  at  his  printer’s,  send  out  several 
dozen  costly  handmade  samples  of  a  proposed 
revision  of  his  textbook,  pay  the  salaries  of 
several  excellent  field  representatives  and  reap 
as  his  reward  precisely  nothing  at  all.  Who 
pays  for  this?  The  school  buyers  of  the 
country.  Who  is  responsible  for  it?  The  re¬ 
vision  committee  of  the  city  or  the  county  or 
the  state  that  thought  it  wanted  something 
new  and  up  to  date,  something  progressive. 

Hasty  Adaptations  for  Quick  Sales 
Mean  Poorer  Texts 

3.  This  bad  situation  is  made  still  worse 
by  the  unfortunate  practice  in  some  school 
units  of  releasing  a  revised  syllabus  only  a 
short  time,  say  six  or  eight  months,  before  it 
officially  goes  into  effect. 

Every  textbook  man  knows  perfectly  well 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  within  eight 
months  a  textbook  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  author  or  the  publisher  or,  in  the  long 
run,  to  the  user.  Here,  again,  the  schools 
lose;  they  get  a  book  that  is  poorer  than  the 
one  it  displaced,  as  they  discover  to  their  cost 
when  they  get  over  their  glow  of  satisfaction 
in  having  revised  something,  their  pride  in 
being  progressive. 

Resfriction  of  Territory  and  Life  of  a  Text 
Increase  Its  Price 

4.  Suppose  that  a  piece  of  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  is  done  by  the  educational  officials  in 
a  community  or  territory  that,  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  point  of  view,  is  commercially  impor¬ 
tant.  The  potential  sales  in  the  schools  in¬ 
volved  are  too  many  for  him  to  neglect.  He 
has  no  alternative  but  to  produce  a  new  text¬ 
book  or  to  revise  an  old  one,  in  order  to 
meet,  or  seem  to  meet,  the  revised  course  of 
study.  Any  publisher  knows  that  this  sort  of 
job  can  be  done  with  varying  degrees  of  quali¬ 
tative  excellence,  and  further  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  school  purchasers  cannot 
tell  the  difference,  short  of  classroom  trial, 


between  a  superior  book  and  an  inferior  one. 

In  the  more  usual  situation,  the  course  of 
study  laid  down  by  the  revision  for  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  question  is  peculiar  in  several  respects 
to  this  territory — a  situation  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  would  be  under  the  ideal 
plan  of  reasonable  uniformity  that  I  sketched 
in  my  earlier  remarks.  The  publisher  cannot, 
then,  plan  for  and  produce  a  book  that  he  can 
be  sure  of  selling  in  quantities  over  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory;  he  must  plan  for  and  produce  a  book 
that  he  hopes  to  sell  in  this  particular  limited 
territory.  If  his  book  fails  to  pay  for  itself 
there,  he  is  certain  to  lose  money,  because 
no  other  territory  wants  a  textbook  in  this 
subject  that  is  like  the  one  he  is  making.  A 
natural  thing  to  do  in  this  situation  is  to  cut 
production  expenses  in  every  possible  way 
except  in  the  one  best  way,  that  of  quantity 
production.  One  possible  consequence  of  this 
typical  situation  is,  therefore,  the  production 
of  mediocre  texts,  put  out  hastily  with  the 
sole  hope  of  “cleaning  up’’  by  quick  sales  over 
a  relatively  small  territory. 

The  word  “quick”  I  put  in  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  idea  now  rapidly  becoming  a 
bite  noire  of  the  publisher  that  no  book  should 
be  adopted  that  was  not  produced  within  five 
years  of  the  current  date.  A  volume  could 
be  said  about  this  point.  I  refrain  from  say¬ 
ing  more  than  this:  that  the  get-a-freshly- 
dated-textbook  idea  (textbooks  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  dated-coffee  racket)  is  own  sis¬ 
ter  to  the  get-a-new-course-of-study  idea;  that 
the  more  keen  a  school  system  is  to  revise  its 
course  of  study,  the  more  likely  it  seems  to 
be  to  get  revision  as  a  habit;  it  cheerfully 
scraps  its  latest  revision  after  it  has  had  but  a 
few  short  years  of  trial.  In  fact,  the  outmod- 
ing  of  some  new  courses  of  study  goes  on  at 
so  fast  a  pace  that  I  was  only  moderately 
surprised  the  other  day  to  be  told  by  the 
educator  responsible  for  a  state  course  of 
study  dated  1932-1933  and  the  product  of 
two  years  of  work  that  “we  would  change 
this  in  many  important  particulars  if  we  were 
publishing  it  now” — ^in  short,  this  particular 
piece  of  revision  is  officially  acknowledged  to 
be  pedagogically  bad  within  ten  months  of  its 
publication.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen:  How  is 
an  author  or  a  publisher  to  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  textbook  for  use  under  conditions  like 
that? 

What  I  have  just  said  may  sound  disparag¬ 
ing  to  the  output  of  the  publishers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  textbooks  designed  for 
use  for  a  relatively  short  time  in  a  relatively 
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restricted  territory  are  always  mediocre.  That 
is  far  from  true.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  a  better  book  could  be 
furnished  for  less  money  if  the  publisher 
could  have  for  it  a  more  adequate  production 
time,  a  longer  life  expectancy,  and  a  wider  area 
of  potential  sales. 

Some  Examples  of  Chaotic  Curriculum 
Requirements 

I  cited  at  a  previous  conference  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  problem  raised  by  diversi¬ 
fied  courses  of  study — namely,  the  problem  set 
before  a  publisher  who  wants  to  produce  a 
junior-high-school  anthology:  Our  curriculum 
bureau  found  that  if  you  take  the  readings 
prescribed  ■  for  this  sort  of  work  in  20  state 
courses,  1  county  course,  and  6  city  courses, 
and  make  an  anthology  that  would  contain 
all  the  specified  materials,  your  book  would 
have  to  contain  302  different  selections,  many 
of  them  lengthy  ones.  Your  anthology  would 
begin  to  look  about  the  size  of  Webster's 
unabridged  dictionary  if  you  set  the  material 
in  the  size  of  type  that  some  of  the  school 
people  think  they  ought  to  have.  After  you 
give  this  up  in  some  disgust,  you  think  per¬ 
haps  you  could  make  an  anthology  by  taking 
only  those  selections  that  are  prescribed  by 
15  of  the  27  courses  before  you.  You  find 
to  your  astonishment  that  there  are  only  6 
selections  that  are  agreed  upon  by  15/27  of 
the  prescribed  courses. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  rather  unusual  illustra¬ 
tion;  you  may  object  that  the  choice  of  liter¬ 
ary  selections  is  nothing  very  fundamental, 
that  you  would  expect  a  wide  variety  of  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  an  anthology’. 

Let  me,  then,  take  another  illustration,  this 
time  from  the  field  of  the  social  studies  in 
the  elementary  school.  It  needs  but  a  brief 
examination  of  the  courses  that  are  now  being 
proposed  to  prove  that  this  field  is  little  short 
of  chaotic.  No  publisher  can  prepare  a  text, 
or  even  a  series  of  small  books,  for  the  social 
studies  in  the  intermediate  grades  that  will 
meet  the  prescriptions  even  of  any  two  pub¬ 
lished  programs.  Whatever  book  he  produces 
is  a  gamble.  The  only  sure  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  will  not  fit  the  assumed  needs  of  any 
large  number  of  schools.  Incidentally,  in  this 
connection,  I  might  raise  the  question,  whose 
business  is  it  to  say  what  ought  to  be  the 
content  of  social  studies  courses  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school?  To  me  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  business  of  experts  in  the  social  studies. 


One  thing  is  clear  in  my  mind:  it  is  not  the 
business  of  groups  of  public-school  teachers 
or  supervisors  or  principals,  who  are  just  now 
trying  to  do  it,  with  results  that  are  comic 
or  pathetic,  as  your  mood  may  be. 

If  you  object  that  the  group  of  social  studies 
is  not  a  fair  example,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  situation  is  also  bad  in  the  production  of 
old-line,  standard  elementary-school  histories. 
One  state  wants  a  biographical  type  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  fourth  grade;  another  definitely 
objects  to  biographical  treatment;  a  third 
wants  local  history ;  a  fourth  wants  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  primitive  life;  a  fifth  on  Greek  and 
Roman  materials.  Again,  any  history  of  the 
United  States  may  have  to  be  written  in  two 
or  three  different  editions  to  satisfy  regional 
demands.  Some  states  refuse  a  book  that 
uses  the  term  “Civil  War” — you  must  talk 
about  “The  War  between  the  States.”  The 
next  community  turns  down  the  same  book 
because  the  term  “Civil  War”  cannot  be  found 
in  the  index.  Any  series  of  texts  adjusted  to 
eight  grades  must  be  revamped  to  fit  the  plans 
of  areas  where  there  are  but  seven  grades.  The 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind  here  is  that  every 
adjustment  of  the  sort  I  am  mentioning  is 
expensive  and  adds  to  the  price  of  the  book 
to  the  schools. 

The  same  story  could  be  told  about  work 
books,  teachers’  manuals,  and  keys.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stand,  nearly  every  work  book,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  to  be  made  in  two  forms — con¬ 
sumable  and  non-consumable.  That  increases 
their  cost.  The  demand  for  keys — and  they 
are  usually  extraordinarily  expensive — is  well- 
nigh  grotesque  in  some  instances.  If  the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  make  them  to  satisfy  certain 
groups  of  teachers,  he  must  spread  their  cost 
over  the  total  expenses  of  the  books  to  which 
they  are  accessory,  whether  they  are  wanted 
by  all  school  systems  or  not. 

Even  in  seemingly  highly  standardized  sub¬ 
jects,  like  arithmetic  and  spelling,  the  diversity 
of  demand  is  unexpectedly  large.  Thus,  it  is 
my  contention  that  any  one  of  a  half-dozen 
of  the  best  spellers  on  the  market  presents  a 
list  of  words  that  can  be  regarded  as  scien¬ 
tifically  selected  and  well  distributed  in  grade 
placement.  Yet  in  the  face  of  that  situation, 
New  York  State,  to  cite  one  example,  comes 
forward  with  a  new  list,  differing  sufficiently 
from  the  spellers  already  on  the  market  to 
compel  publishers  feverishly  to  produce  a  spe¬ 
cial  New  York  edition.  No  sooner  is  that 
done,  and  books  constructed  that  can  be  sold 
only  in  that  state,  than  it  is  discovered  that 
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this  tentative  list  will  not  be  used  in  this  or 
that  city  after  all.  Surely  no  serious  educa¬ 
tional  damage  would  result  if  spelling  lists 
were  not  tinkered  with  for  the  next  ten  years 
and  if  the  state  departments  of  New  York 
and,  let  us  say,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  six  New  England  states  were  to  agree  upon 
a  uniform  list  to  be  used  in  Grades  III  to 
YIII  from  now  until  1944. 

In  Conclusion 

In  closing,  let  me  tie  together  the  threads 
of  this  paper,  and  incidentally  try  to  provoke 
some  discussion,  by  proposing  a  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  belief  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
and  of  representatives  of  publishing  firms 
assembled  at  the  Cleveland  Conference  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1934,  that  positive  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools  if 
schoolmen  would  make  a  concerted  effort 
toward  the  stabilization  of  the  elementary- 
school  curriculum. 

Comment 

WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 

I  WISH  to  lodge  a  protest  against  extreme  lo¬ 
calism  in  courses  of  study.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  justification  for  each  community  to 
have  a  curriculum  all  its  own.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  purpose  of  these  local  courses  of  study 
is  to  insure  a  certain  community  culture,  effect¬ 
ive  collective  thinking,  and  collective  action. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  no  excuse  for 
the  35,000  different  courses  of  study  that  have 
been  collected  at  Teachers  College  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  making  of  new  curricula 
is  proceeding  apace. 

The  tremendous  mobility  of  student  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  shifting  of  population  makes  for 
duplication  of  material  on  the  part  of  students. 
For  example,  I  know  of  one  student  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  movement  of  his  family  to  several 
communities,  studied  American  history  up  to 
the  Revolution  three  times.  But  the  curriculum 
makers  take  the  attitude — why  think  of  the  child 
when  you  have  a  curriculum  program  to  put 
across  ? 

W.  W.  LIVENGOOD 

TWO  great  states  are  socially,  economically 
and  geographically  much  alike.  Naturally 
one  would  expect  in  these  states  courses  of  study 
in  history  or  geography  that  would  be  somewhat 


related.  In  these  two  great  states,  which  are 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  geography 
textbooks  or  history  textbooks  suitable  for  a 
course  of  study  in  one  camiot  be  used  in  the 
other.  Each  state  has  a  metropolis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  City,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  not  related.  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 
declare  their  independence  from  the  state  courses 
of  study^ 

When  this  situation  is  multiplied  all  over  the 
country,  a  great  problem  arises.  It  is  high 
time  for  some  educators  to  protest. 

Who  is  responsible? 

First,  a  part  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges.  Their  theme  song  is — do  some¬ 
thing  original. 

Second,  there  is  the  temptation  of  professional 
glory  and  remuneration.  In  too  many  instances 
someone  closely  identified  with  the  course  of 
study  or  someone  in  the  state  department  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  first  text¬ 
books  that  come  out  following  the  publication 
of  the  new  course.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
change  in  the  course  is  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  out  a  textbook. 

•  •  • 

New  Series  of  Monographs 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  has  announced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  education  monographs. 
The  monographs  will  consist  of  student  and 
faculty  research  studies  of  outstanding  quality 
and  interest.  The  first  two  monographs  of  the 
series  have  been  published  and  three  others  are 
in  process. 

Of  special  interest  to  commercial  teachers  is 
Education  Monograph  No.  2,  “The  Evolution 
of  Business  Education  in  the  United  States  and 
Its  Implications  for  Business-Teacher  Eiduca- 
tion,”  by  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Jose,  California.  (University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press,  Los  Angeles.) 

Dr.  Graham  has  treated  her  study  in  five 
parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  problem;  Part  II,  early 
and  current  aims  and  curricula  of  secondary 
business  education  in  the  United  States;  Part 
HI,  preparation  of  teachers  of  business  subjects 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States; 
Part  IV,  conclusions  and  recommendations ;  and 
Part  V,  appendixes  and  annotated  bibliography. 
(228  xxiv  pp.,  cloth  binding,  6x9  inches.) 

This  work  is  comprehensive  and  timely,  and 
should  be  especially  valuable  for  those  who 
train  teachers  of  business  subjects. 

The  monographs,  which  will  be  published  bi¬ 
monthly  by  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Press,  sell  for  $1.50  each,  or  four  numbers 
for  $5.00. 
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Methods  and  Devices  in  Teaching  Typing 

'"The  most  successful  teacher  is  usually  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  discovering  and  using  devices  that  arouse  interest  and  serve  as  incentives.  The 
teacher  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school  will  have  few  other  problems.” — William 
Henry  Pyle. 


By  VERNAL  H.  CARMICHAEL,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Boll  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 

(Continued  from  the  Af>ril  issue) 


There  is  no  doubt  that  many  typing 
teachers  spend  much  valuable  time,  which 
might  well  be  put  to  better  use,  in  unnec¬ 
essary  checking  of  countless  pages  of  type¬ 
written  exercises  prepared  by  pupils  under 
their  instruction.  With  a  unit  organization  of 
materials  such  as  is  found  in  many  of  the 
modern  texts,  the  teacher  can  and  should 
spend  his  time  in  teaching  the  materials  in 
the  unit.  Of  course  his  pupils  are  typing  ex¬ 
ercises.  It  is  only  right  that  they  should. 
Pupils  learn  to  do  by  doing.  But  the  teacher 
need  not  check  everything  the  pupils  type. 
The  business  law  teacher  and  the  social  science 
teacher  do  not  check  every  word  that  their 
pupils  utter  in  the  classroom. 

The  exercises  that  are  performed  in  the  typ¬ 
ing  classroom  are,  in  most  cases,  learning  ex¬ 
ercises  only.  The  sole  justification  for  class 
recitations  is  that  pupils  may  learn.  The  good 
teacher  directs  his  attention  to  building  up 
situations  where  his  pupils  may  learn;  he  then 
observes  the  way  in  which  these  pupils  per¬ 
form  their  learning  activities  and  assists  them 
in  acquiring  the  desired  learnings.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  carrying  from  the  classroom  a  great 
stack  of  papers  to  be  checked  away  from  the 
pupils  who  did  the  exercises.  When  a  unit  of 
work  has  been  completed,  properly  constructed 
tests  will  tell  the  story  of  how  well  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  has  assimilated  the  learning  and 
mastered  the  materials  of  the  unit. 

Unit  tests  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
teacher  of  the  extra  work  that  comes  through 
the  checking  of  many  papers.  These  tests 
may  be  new-type  tests  of  an  objective  nature, 
or  they  may  be  problems  or  projects  that  are 
very  much  like  the  materials  just  studied  in 
the  unit.  For  example,  when  the  first  unit  in 
tabulation  has  been  presented,  a  test  shoulB 
be  given  that  will  check  the  pupil’s  knowledge 


of  tabulation.  This  test  may  be  a  new-type 
test,  or  it  may  be  a  test  in  setting  up  prob¬ 
lems  in  tabulation,  or  it  may  be  a  combination 
of  these  types.  iL  is  a  splendid  idea  to  time 
the  typing  of  the  tabulation  test  problems  in 
order  that  a  relative  score  for  each  pupil  may 
be  determined  between  his  speed  in  setting  up 
tabulations  and  his  speed  in  typing  ten-minute 
straight-copy  tests. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  program,  the 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  place  special  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  method  by  which  he  presents 
the  materials  for  learning  to  the  pupil  or 
learner.  It  is  an  accepted  practice  today  to 
plan  to  care  for  individual  differences  among 
pupils.  Tests  again  lend  themselves  as  useful 
instruments  to  guide  the  teacher  as  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  individual 
differences.  Tests  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  administered  at  intervals  as  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  materials  of  the  unit  proceeds. 
The  results  of  each  test  should  be  analyzed, 
individual  needs  recognized,  and  remedial 
measures  offered. 

The  series  of  tests  that  follow  have  been 
used  by  the  author  in  teaching  horizontal  and 
vertical  placement  in  tabulation.  The  tests 
are  easy  to  administer  and  score,  and  are  so 
constructed  and  arranged  that  they  form  a 
complete  cycle  in  the  learning  process  con¬ 
nected  with  the  unit  of  learning  which  they 
are  designed  to  test.  In  the  first  test,  which 
consists  of  a  diagram  of  a  simple  tabulation, 
it  is  required  of  the  pupil  that  he  fill  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blanks  in  order  that  his  knowledge  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  placement  may  be 
checked.  This  test  is  given  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  teacher’s  presentation  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used  in  planning  the  placement 
of  simple  tabulations.  The  first  test  with  all 
necessary  instructions  follows. 
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PROBLEM  IN  TABULATION 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Placement 

Test  I  Score - 

Directions:  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  diagram  of  a  tabulation  problem.  The 
main  heading  contains  35  spaces ;  the  subhead¬ 
ing,  25  spaces;  the  first  column  heading,  12 
spaces;  the  second  column  heading,  10  spaces; 
the  third  column  heading,  10  spaces ;  and  the 
fourth  column  heading,  8  spaces. 


I  :  I 


3,  4,  5,  6.  Points  at  which  column  headings 
begin. 

7.  Point  for  left  marginal  stop. 

8,  9,  10.  Points  for  tabular  stops. 

11.  Point  for  right  marginal  stop.  Allow  4 
spaces  for  bell. 

12,  13.  Width  in  letter  spaces  of  left  and 
right  margins. 

14,  15,  16.  Width  in  letter  spaces  of  margins 
between  columns. 

17,  18,  19,  20.  Width  in  letter 
spaces  of  material  in  columns. 

21.  Width  in  line  spaces  of  top 
margin. 

22.  Width  in  line  spaces  of  bot¬ 
tom. 


Name 


Diagr.vm  of  Tabulation  Problem 


The  first  column  is  10  spaces  in  width;  the 
second  column,  8  spaces;  the  third  column,  10 
spaces;  and  the  fourth  column,  12  spaces. 

There  is  triple  spacing  between  the  main 
heading  and  the  subheading,  double  spacing  be¬ 
tween  the  subheading  and  the  column  headings, 
and  double  spacing  between  the  column  head¬ 
ings  and  the  columns. 

Each  column  contains  12  items,  and  the  items 
are  double  spaced  in  the  columns. 

The  top  and  bottom  margins  are  equal  in 
width.  The  right  and  left  margins  are  equal 
in  width.  Fifteen  spaces  are  divided  equally 
among  the  margins  between  the  columns. 

Fill  in  the  numbered  blanks.  Use  key. 

Key:  (The  numbers  before  the  items  in  the 
key  correspond  to  the  numt«rs  under  the  blanks. 
Consider  that  the  tabulation  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  full  page  in  pica  type.  The  center  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  43  on  the  typewriter  scale.) 

1.  Point  at  which  main  heading  begins. 

2.  Point  at  which  subheading  begins. 


After  the  first  test  has  been 
scored,  individual  difficulties  are 
analyzed  and  remedial  measures 
_  are  prescribed.  The  teacher 
must  then  reteach  at  the  points 
where  the  pupils  have  failed  to 
learn.  After  the  remedial  work 
has  been  completed,  a  second 
test  is  given. 

The  second  test  consists  of  a 
simple  tabulation  problem  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  in  the  center  of 
the  test  page.  Again  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  fill  in  a  number  of 
blanks  in  order  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  placement  may  be 
checked.  Since  much  less  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  the  directions 
than  in  the  first  test,  the  pupil  must  analyze 
the  problem  before  he  can  fill  in  the  blanks. 
The  second  test  follows; 

PROBLEM  IN  TABULATION 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Placement 


Test  II 


Score- 


Directions:  This  is  a  tabulation  problem.  You 
are  to  fill  in  the  blanks  on  the  next  page. 

Twenty-one  spaces  are  used  for  intermargins, 
9  of  which  are  used  for  first,  and  12  of  which 
are  divided  equally  between  the  other  two  in¬ 
termargins. 

Compute  the  horizontal  and  vertical  place¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  as  you  have  been  taught 
to  do  in  your  class  exercises.  Consider  that  the 
tabulation  is  to  be  placed  on  a  full  page  in  pica 
type.  The  center  is  to  be  considered  as  43  on 
the  typewriter  scale.  Work  carefully. 
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POST  OFFICE  RECEIPTS  FOR  TWELVE  INDIANA  CITIES 


Total  Receipts  for  First  Five  Months 


City 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Anderson  . 

.  93,124 

89,959 

93,817 

Bloomington  . 

.  40,815 

41,809 

50,220 

Columbus  . 

.  25,491 

23,108 

24,644 

Fort  Wayne  . . 

.  303,228 

334,025 

387,753 

Gary  . . 

.  62,706 

75,532 

90,485 

Hammond  . 

.  100,973 

104,380 

121,305 

Huntington  . 

.  40,089 

44,460 

53,311 

Kokomo  . 

.  49,668 

58,991 

69,842 

Marion  . 

.  46,901 

52,027 

62,552 

Muncie  . 

.  88,406 

99,397 

109,916 

South  Bend  . 

.  258,454 

289,126 

340,470 

Terre  Haute  . 

.  152,939 

169,371 

187,929 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks.  Consider  this  problem  as  a  double-spaced  tabulation. 


1.  Point  at  which  main  heading  begins _ 

2.  Point  at  which  subheading  begins . 

3.  Point  first  column  heading  begins . 

4.  Point  second  column  heading  begins . . 

5.  Point  third  column  heading  begins . . . 

6.  Point  fourth  column  heading  begins... 

7.  Point  for  left  marginal  stop . 

8.  Point  for  first  tabular  stop . 

9.  Point  for  second  tabular  stop . 

10.  Point  for  third  tabular  stop . 

11.  Point  for  right  marginal  stop . 

(Allow  4  spaces  for  the  bell) 


12.  Width  in  spaces  of  left  margin . 

13.  Width  in  spaces  of  right  margin . 

14.  Width  of  first  intermargin . 

15.  Width  of  second  intermargin . 

16.  Width  of  third  intermargin  . 

17.  Width  in  spaces  of  first  column . 

18.  Width  in  spaces  of  second  column _ 

19.  Width  in  spaces  of  third  column . 

20.  Width  in  spaces  of  fourth  column . 

21.  Width  in  line  spaces  of  top  margin... 

22.  Width  in  line  spaces  of  bottom 

margin . 


PROBLEM  IN  TABULATION 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Placement 
T cst  III  Score - 

The  teacher  now  gives  a  third  test,  which 
consists  of  statistical  material  in  paragraph 
form  for  which  a  plan  of  placement  must  be 
determined.  The  pupil  is  asked  to  fill  in  a 
number  of  blanks  in  order  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  placement  may  be  checked.  The  only 
information  given  is  that  which  the  pupils  will 
need  to  plan  the  required  placement.  The 
third  test  follows: 


Directions:  This  is  a  tabulation  problem.  You 
are  to  fill  in  the  blanks  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page. 

Twenty-two  spaces  are  used  for  intermargins, 
8  of  which  are  used  for  first,  and  14  of  which 
are  divided  equally  between  the  other  two  in¬ 
termargins. 

Compute  the  horizontal  and  vertical  place¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  as  you  have  been  taught 
to  do  in  your  class  exercises.  Consider  that  this 
tabulation  is  to  be  placed  on  a  full  page,  double 
spaced  in  the  columns,  and  typed  in  pica  type. 
The  center  is  to  be  considered  as  43  on  the  type¬ 
writer  scale.  Work  carefully.  The  data  to  be 
tabulated  are  given  below : 


Main  Heading:  Construction  of  New  Residential  Buildings.  Subhead¬ 
ing:  Permits  for  First  Seven  Months.  First  column  heading:  City. 
Second  column  heading:  1933.  Third  column  heading:  1932.  Fourth 
column  heading:  1931.  The  data  follow:  Columbus:  1933,  $31,132;  1932, 
$61,920;  1931,  $139,005.  Crawfordsville:  1933,  $86,260;  1932,  $23,400; 
1931,  $13,725.  East  Chicago:  1933,  $31,502;  1932,  $64,077;  1931,  $341,992. 
Elkhart:  1933,  $29,307;  1932,  $70,619;  1931,  $142,149.  Gary:  1933,  $79,- 
785;  1932,  $39,955;  1931,  $848,640.  Huntington:  1933,  $1,446;  1932, 
$10,595;  1931,  $23,540.  Kokomo:  1933,  $71,070;  1932,  $46,187;  1931, 
$142,272.  La  Porte:  1933,  $17,594;  1932,  $30,195;  1931,  $109,342.  Leba¬ 
non:  1933,  $4,425;  1932,  $18,115;  1931,  $212,830.  Logansport:  1933,  $17,- 
148;  1932,  $37,660;  1931,  $44,060.  Marion:  1933,  $31,710;  1932,  $50,811; 

1931,  $68,695.  Muncie:  1933,  $68,335;  1932,  $97,229;  1931,  $160,719; 
Richmond:  1933,  $32,200;  1932,  $41,300;  1931,  $153,115.  Valparaiso: 
1933,  $27,435;  1932,  $33,124;  *1931,  $59,173.  Vincennes:  1933,  $34,512; 

1932,  $31,608;  1931,  $43,418. 
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The  teacher  again  deals  with  individual  dif-  must  be  taught,  but  these  grow  out  of  the  unit 
ficulties  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  after  which  has  just  been  considered,  and  need  not, 
each  of  the  other  tests.  The  corrected  test  therefore,  form  a  part  of  this  discussion, 

is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  a  What  has  been  done  with  this  unit  in  hori- 
fourth  phase  in  this  method  of  presentation,  zontal  and  vertical  placement  in  tabulation  can 
They  are  asked  to  type  this  tabulation  upon  be  done  with  other  units  in  typing.  Pupils 
a  full-sized  sheet  of  typing  paper  according  to  w'ill  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  they 

the  corrected  plan  which  they  now  have  be-  are  doing,  if  the  teacher  will  first  use  some 

fore  them.  If  time  permits,  it  is  well  to  means  to  diagnose  their  difficulties  and  then 

type  the  problem  in  the  second  test  immedi-  assist  them  in  acquiring  the  new  learning  in  an 
ately  after  the  test  has  been  administered  and  intelligent  manner.  The  teaching  of  units  in 
scored.  The  pupils  should  now  be  given  a  tvping  must  be  conducted  from  the  standpoint 

number  of  problems  in  simple  tabulations  of  the  learner.  If  this  thought  is  firmly 

to  be  typed  in  order  that  an  assimilation  of  grasped,  it  may  be  the  means  of  changing 
this  new  learning  may  be  effected.  There  are  many  of  the  methods  and  procedures  in  a 
many  practical  applications  of  tabulation  that  great  number  of  our  typing  classrooms. 

What  Should  Be  Taught  in  Economics  For 
the  High  School  Student 

By  HAROLD  F.  CLARK,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  youth  are  today  receiving  their  business  education  in 
the  schools  of  this  country.  The  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  soundness  of  the  economic  thinking  of  these  young  people  and  their 
instructors.  Dr.  Clark’s  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  fifth,  deal  with  economic 
situations  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

IN  our  four  previous  articles  we  have  dis-  question  we  want  to  discuss  at  this  time.  What 

cussed  some  of  the  things  that  a  teacher  should  be  the  content  of  an  economics  course 

should  know  regarding  the  present  eco-  for  high  school  students? 
nomic  world.  Certain  parts  of  the  recovery  The  old  idea  of  what  to  teach  a  high  school 
program  have  been  discussed.  Particular  at-  student  in  economics  was  to  condense  a  college 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  plans  of  the  textbook.  The  illustrations  and  explanation 
National  Recovery  Administration.  Some  would  be  left  out.  The  high  school  student 

attention  has  been  given  to  the  Agricultural  would  be  expected  to  understand  what  had 

Adjustment  Act.  The  banking  and  currency  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  college  stu- 
situation  has  been  discussed.  We  have  pointed  dent.  He  was  expected  to  understand  despite 
out  the  impx)rtance  to  the  teacher  of  knowing  fewer  illustrations  and  much  less  explanation, 
something  about  the  enormous  productive  ca-  As  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  pointed  out 
pacity  of  American  industry.  And  finally,  the  many  years  ago,  dictionaries  for  children  were 

question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  usually  condensed  copies  of  larger  diction- 

sufficient  work  to  use  all  our  people.  aries.  Most  of  the  illustrations,  pictures,  and 

The  material  presented  previously  has  been  examples  were  left  out.  The  child  was  ex- 

primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  pected  to  understand  the  word  with  less  help 

teacher  should  know.  Many  teachers  have  than  the  adult.  This  situation  held  in  an 

inquired  regarding  what  the  high  school  stu-  exaggerated  form  in  the  field  of  economics, 

dent  should  know  and  what  he  should  be  The  content  of  the  older  high  school  text  was 

taught  about  economic  matters.  This  is  the  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  definition  and 
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highly  formal  discussion  of  very  abstract  top¬ 
ics.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  all  the  high  school  economics  textbooks 
we  could  find  that  had  been  published  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  statements  above 
are  mild  in  the  light  of  the  facts  discovered 
in  our  analysis. 

The  older  textbooks  made  one  further  as¬ 
sumption,  which  today  cannot  possibly  be 
made.  From  the  content  included  the  older 
books  must  have  assumed  that  the  person 
studying  them  was  going  to  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  economist.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  each  year,  between  250  and 
500  students  in  our  high  schools  will  become 
professional  economists.  With  perhaps  half  a 
million  students  studying  economics  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  absurd  to  construct  a  course  of  study  for 
the  needs  of  500.  It  would  be  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  the  instruction  in  health  in 
our  schools  should  consist  of  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  a  medical 
school.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  some 
of  the  health  work  largely  paralleled  that 
which  might  have  been  studied  later  in  medi¬ 
cal  school.  That  time  has  long  since  passed. 
We  no  longer  assume  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  person  to  become  an  expert  in  medidne  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  taught  certain  simple  facts  re¬ 
garding  health.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
assume  that  each  person  has  to  become  an 
expert  economist  before  he  can  be  taught  cer¬ 
tain  simple  and  valuable  facts  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Content  of  the  Old  Textbooks 

More  specifically,  what  was  the  content  of 
the  old  textbooks,  and  for  that  matter  what 
is  the  content,  in  a  large  part,  even  of  the 
newer  textbooks?  How  do  they  compare  with 
the  material  that  should  be  included?  Most 
of  the  textbooks  are  devoted  very  largely  to 
definitions.  Many  used  to  spend  much  time 
defining  the  nature  of  economics.  Many  to¬ 
day  spend  much  time  defining  various  topics 
included  within  the  textbook.  The  definitions 
were  followed  by  very  formal  discussions  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  productivity  of  labor 
and  the  productivity  of  capital.  If  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  Adam  Smith’s 
“Wealth  of  a  Nation,”  he  will  be  amazed  at 
the  similarity  of  treatment  of  these  factors 
with  the  treatment  found  in  many  of  the  high 
school  textbooks.  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
ever>’  economist  should  be  well  acquainted 


with  Adam  Smith,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  method  of  presentation  and  type  of  discus¬ 
sion,  written  150  years  ago  for  the  well-in¬ 
formed  adult,  would  be  the  best  for  the  high 
school  student  in  an  economic  situation  that 
has  changed  in  many  aspects. 

The  older  texts  include  long  and  elaborate 
discussions  of  the  nature  of  rent.  They  take 
great  pains  to  point  out,  as  Ricardo  proved 
100  years  ago,  that  “land  would  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer  and  that  a  larger  and  larger 
fraction  of  the  total  income  would  go  to  those 
who  controlled  the  land  on  which  our  food 
was  raised.”  The  professional  economist  needs 
to  understand  why  Ricardo  was  disturbed 
about  the  scarcity  of  land  in  a  little  island 
with  a  rapidly  growing  population  before 
steam  power  as  applied  to  boats  had  become 
developed.  With  limited  land  available  and 
great  difficulty  of  transport,  it  was  easy  to 
surmise  that  the  holder  of  land  would  be  able 
to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  all  other  groups. 
Modern  transportation  facilities  and  new  ag¬ 
ricultural  machinery  have  changed  the  situ¬ 
ation,  at  least  for  generations  to  come.  It  is 
doubtful,  therefore,  if  such  discussion  is  the 
most  profitable  use  of  the  time  of  the  high 
school  student. 

Elaborate  discussion  of  the  nature  of  inter¬ 
est  and  of  profits  is  included  in  many  of  the 
books.  Most  of  the  material  is  highly  formal 
discussion  condensed  from  larger  texts.  The 
reasons  as  to  why  interest  and  profits  are  paid 
reflect  quite  largely  the  thinking  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Centur>'. 

The  discussion  of  wages  in  many  ways  is 
even  more  inadequate.  Some  of  the  books 
give,  almost  unchanged,  Adam  Smith’s  list  of 
the  factors  that  cause  differences  in  wages.  The 
books  assume  that  something  approximating 
perfect  competition  actually  exists.  Whereas, 
if  even  Adam  Smith  had  been  read  carefully, 
the  authors  would  have  discovered  that  the 
factors  affecting  wages,  as  listed  by  Smith, 
exist  only  in  case  there  is  competition.  Smith 
goes  to  great  pains  to  point  this  out.  Many 
of  the  texts  are  much  more  careless  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  probably  is  less  com¬ 
petition  and  far  more  reason  why  they  should 
stress  semi-monopolistic  controls. 

In  scarcely  a  single  text  on  economics  could 
a  high  school  pupil  discover  that,  even  if  wages 
are  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  given  occupation,  that  number  is 
largely  determined  by  social  conditions  and 
could  be  changed  by  society.  The  pupil  would 
get  no  indication  of  the  extreme  importance  to 
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his  own  individual  welfare  of  choosing  an  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  there  would  be  relatively 
few  people  compared  to  the  demand.  He 
would  get  no  indication  of  the  enormous  im¬ 
portance  of  society’s  setting  up  machinery  to 
give  this  information  to  every  boy  and  girl. 
The  entire  discussion  of  rent,  interest,  profits, 
and  wages  is  largely  formal  and  has  or  could 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  life  of  the  or- 
dinaiy  high  school  student. 

The  older  textbooks  on  the  advanced  level 
give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  theory  of 
value.  Elaborate  explanations  were  evolved 
and  defended  of  why  one  thing  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  value  as  compared  to  something  else.  The 
theory  of  value  is  important  to  the  technical 
economist,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how- 
much  of  the  material  on  this  topic  which  has 
passed  down  into  the  high  school  text  can 
possibly  be  understood  or  used  by  the  high 
school  student. 

The  discussion  of  exchange,  of  money,  and 
of  our  medium  of  exchange  is  not  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  other  topics.  The 
discussion  is  largely  a  description  of  the  types 
of  money  that  have  existed  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  monetary  system  as  it  has  existed  in 
this  countr>’.  The  material  doubtless  could  be 
made  instructive  with  changes,  and,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  good  teacher  could  make  the  changes, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  text  should 
not  have  been  written  differently  in  the  first 
place. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the  older  text¬ 
books  has  been  the  conclusion.  This,  many 
times,  is  a  section  devoted  to  such  topics  as 
reforms,  government  control,  taxation,  and 
similar  themes.  Under  reforms  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  such  subjects  as  socialism,  single  tax, 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  simi¬ 
lar  topics.  The  discussion  is  practically  al¬ 
ways  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
student  with  the  feeling  that  these  things  af¬ 
fect  some  world  which  has  little  or  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  one  in  which  he  lives.  The  enor¬ 
mous  range  of  items  about  which  he  should 
be  informed  are  largely  omitted.  No  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  as  to  how  he  might- get  further 
information  to  enable  him  to  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world  in  which  he  lives. 

When  a  student  finished  a  course  in  which 
such  a  text  was  used  he  was  likely  to  feel 
that  he  had  gone  through  some  kind  of  a 
process  of  mental  gymnastics,  but  he  would 
hardly  realize  that  the  subject  he  had  been 
discussing  for  a  semester  or  a  year  was  one  of 
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great  importance  to  his  own  welfare.  And 
only  in  exceptional  cases  would  he  be  prepared 
to  be  a  more  intelligent  citizen. 

The  New  Idea  of  What  Should  be 
Included  in  Text  on  Economics 

The  new  content  that  should  be  included  in 
economics  textbooks  is  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  abstract  definitions  of  the  nature 
of  production  as  it  is  in  the  enormous  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  American  industry.  The 
new  economics  will  describe  our  modem  and 
improved  factories  and  show  why  it  is  that 
enough  could  be  produced  for  all.  It  will  try 
to  show  why  and  how  it  is  possible  to  abolish 
poverty  and  unemployment.  It  may  spend 
some  time  in  giving  a  graphic  picture  of  how 
much  is  actually  produced  and  of  how  much 
had  been  produced  in  former  times,  but  only 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  picture  of  our 
vast  productive  capacity. 

Some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  value  but,  instead  of  having  the  elabo¬ 
rate,  formal  definitions  of  the  old  economics, 
the  new  economics  tries  to  show  that  value 
in  exchange  depends  upon  scarcity.  It  points 
out  that  this  is  of  the  very  nature  of  our 
monetary  economy.  A  thing  has  value  in  ex¬ 
change  if  there  is  less  of  it.  Consequently, 
value  depends  upon  scarcity  as  well  as  upon 
utility.  Economic  welfare  demands  abundance 
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of  goods  and  services.  Value  depends  upon 
scarcity;  welfare  demands  abundance.  This 
introduces  one  of  the  fundamental  conflicts  of 
our  economic  order.  The  people  in  control  of 
production  in  any  given  field  try  to  hold  pro¬ 
duction  down  to  a  point  that  a  relatively  high 
exchange  value  will  be  maintained.  This  leads 
to  such  amazing  things  as  the  burning  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  in  Brazil, 
the  destruction  of  fruit  in  the  United  States 
to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  market,  the 
plowing  under  of  cotton,  and  the  killing  of 
small  pigs.  The  people  in  any  given  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  they  are  economically  wise,  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  other  people  from  entering  that  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  new  economics  tries  to  explain  the 
nature  of  value  in  our  economy  and  is  very 
much  interested  in  possible  methods  to  har¬ 
monize  the  conflict  between  the  scarcity  de¬ 
manded  by  value  and  the  abundance  required 
for  welfare. 

Problems  of  Consumption  Most  Important 

A  discussion  of  consumption  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  modern  economic  world.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  supreme  economic 
need  was  to  be  able  to  produce  more  goods 
and  commodities.  Consequently,  economists 
were  concerned  with  production  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  with  consumption.  Now  we  have  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  and  economic  problems  are 
primarily  concerned  with  operating  that  capa¬ 
city,  with  what  is  to  be  produced,  and  the 
consumption  of  what  is  produced.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  problems  of 
consumption  will  become  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant.  The  producer  makes  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  for  his  commodity.  The 
independent  consumer  cannot  possibly  be  in¬ 
telligent  regarding  most  of  the  items  consumed 
in  the  modern  world.  Some  kind  of  consumers’ 
organization  is  very  important.  The  high 
school  student  should  be  shown  the  necessity 
of  consumers’  organizations  in  the  modern 
world  to  supplement  the  ignorance  of  the 
individual  consumer.  Professor  John  M. 
Keynes  has  recently  said  that  if  we  do  our 
job  we  will  solve  the  economic  problem  within 
the  next  hundred  years.  But  this  refers  only 
to  the  problem  of  production.  When  we  can 
produce  as  much  as  we  need  the  question  will 
become,  how  much  is  it  wise  to  consume  of 
any  given  commodity  or  service?  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  consumption  will  become  the  pri¬ 
mary’  economic  questions.  Every  child  going 
to  school  should  be  given  far  more  knowledge 


and  information  regarding  consumption  than 
he  is  now  getting. 

The  new  economics  will  give  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  occupational  planning  and  to  opportu¬ 
nities  for  work  than  did  the  old  economics. 
Instead  of  discussing  wages  in  the  abstract  and 
occupations  and  work  in  the  abstract,  the  new 
economics  will  discuss  it  in  highly  specific 
terms.  It  will  raise  issues  regarding  which 
occupations  need  more  people,  as  well  as  which 
occupations  boys  and  girls  should  enter  for 
their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  society. 
The  relative  advantages  and  terms  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  considerations  will 
be  carefully  treated.  The  possibilities  of  occu¬ 
pational  planning  in  the  community,  the  state, 
and  the  nation  will  be  carefully  explored. 

City  and  regional  planning  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  great  length.  There  are  probably  few 
economic  topics  that  affect  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  more  than  the  topics  discussed  under 
city  and  regional  planning.  Practically  all 
the  housing  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  inadequate.  Most  of  our  cities  are  poor¬ 
ly  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic  and 
getting  to  and  from  business  centers.  We 
probably  do  not  have  a  single  large  city  that 
has  a  comprehensive  plan  in  terms  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  automobile  traffic.  In  very 
few  cities  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  schools 
without  crossing  streets  on  which  there  is 
automobile  traffic.  Even  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  phases  of  city  planning  have  not  been 
attempted.  The  issue  is  complicated  in  many 
respects.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  high  school  boys  and  girls  can  deal  with 
many  parts  of  the  problem.  There  are  not 
many  items  of  knowledge  that  one  can  say 
with  confidence  should  be  understood  by 
nearly  every  boy  and  girl.  Among  these  few, 
however,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  include  certain 
aspects  of  community  planning.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  demand  that  no  boy  or  girl  leave 
high  school  without  a  fairly  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  their  community  a  satisfactory  place  in 
which  to  live.  Each  child  might  be  expected 
to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  plan  for  his  com¬ 
munity;  certainly  such  a  comprehensive  plan 
should  be  studied. 

In  the  city  schools  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
insist  that  ever\'  child  leave  school  with  at 
least  some  grasp  of  what  really  modern  hous¬ 
ing  for  his  community  would  be  like,  of  the 
possibilities  of  traffic  improvement,  of  the 
possibility  of  adequate  parks  and  open  spaces, 
of  some  fairly  comprehensive  design  regarding 
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the  location  of  factories  and  industries,  and  the 
possibility  of  making  all  this  into  an  aesthet¬ 
ically  pleasing  whole. 

In  the  rural  districts  it  would  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  expect  economics  to  provide  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  necessity  of  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives.  In  fact,  one  might  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  rural  schools  should  be  built 
around  the  necessity  of  building  agricultural 
cooperatives.  The  possibilities  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  in  raising  the  level  of  economic  wel¬ 
fare  and  of  cultural  welfare  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  should  be  explored.  Just  as  in  the  city, 
so  in  the  rural  district,  there  is  the  necessity 
of  changing  the  whole  physical  base  of  living. 
Perhaps  the  farms  are  too  widely  scattered  in 
many  rural  districts.  There  might  have  to  be 
a  regrouping  in  units  that  could  develop  an 
adequate  cultural  life. 

The  schools  should  try  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem  of  gen¬ 
eral  economic  planning.  There  are  great 
difficulties  in  making  this  real  and  understand¬ 
able  to  the  student,  but  there  is  far  more  jus¬ 
tification  for  dealing  with  current  issues,  even 
though  th^  may  be  more  difficult,  than  with 
the  abstract  issues  of  the  past.  Some  atten¬ 
tion  should  doubtless  be  given  to  the  necessity 
of  planning  our  foreign  trade,  industry,  and 
agriculture;  occupational  planning;  and  the 

The  Tennessee  Survey 

AT  its  last  session  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
/  \  ture  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Education  Commission  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  public  education  in  Tennessee 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  opening  of  its  session,  January,  1935.  The 
money  appropriated  for  this  purpose  has  been 
supplemented  by  T.  V.  A.  funds,  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  information  collected  is  also  being 
used  by  the  Basic  Fact  Finding  Committee  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  Since  there  is  no  business  edu¬ 
cation  specialist  in  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Education,  the  commercial  section  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Teachers  Association  agreed 
to  sponsor,  at  the  request  of  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Dr.  Walter  Cocking,  a  survey  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commission.  Miss  Helen  Frankland,  of 
Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  and  1933 
chairman  of  the  State  Commercial  Education 
Section,  is  directing  this  survey. 

“Through  questionnaires  to  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  examination 


planning  of  many  other  phases  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  Above  all,  the  student  should  be 
continuously  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
cooperation  in  the  modern  world.  This  prob¬ 
ably  involves  the  construction  of  entirety  new- 
social  machinery.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  part  that  the  present  political  state 
should  play  in  this  organization  and  the  doubt¬ 
less  far  more  important  part  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  cooperative  groups  would  play. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  economic  problems  of  boys  and  girls. 
VV'hether  this  should  be  the  beginning  point 
probably  depends  somewhat  upon  the  local 
situation.  Such  questions  as  saving  and  in¬ 
vestigating  might  be  discussed  in  many  com¬ 
munities  because  they  can  be  quickly  turned 
to  the  broader  questions  of  social  security  and 
of  social  and  economic  advancement. 

The  new  content  for  high  school  economics 
should  be  far  more  dynamic  and  vital  than  the 
old.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  it  will 
command  a  far  greater  degree  of  interest 
from  both  student  and  teacher.  The  teacher 
must  be  well  grounded  in  our  old  economic 
theory,  in  economic  history,  and  in  economic 
geography,  but  above  all  he  must  have  a  vital 
interest  in  present  economic  problems  and  in 
his  students.  If  the  problem  is  approached 
from  this  angle  we  shall  soon  have  far  better 
material  in  economics  for  high  school  students. 

ol  B  usiness  Education 

of  records  in  the  State  Department,”  Miss 
Frankland  writes,  “we  are  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
termine  the  present  status  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  Tennessee.  Through  questionnaires  to 
business  men  and  graduates  of  the  high  schools 
(over  6,000  were  sent  out  in  15  representative 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state),  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  commercial  opp>ortuni- 
ties  available  and  to  what  extent  the  high 
schools  have  been  meeting  this  demand.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  curriculum  revision  will  be 
based  upon  these  data  and  upon  the  objectives 
of  business  education  as  set  forth  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  of  the  N.E.A.” 

The  committee  cooperating  with  Miss 
Frankland  are: 

For  Blast  Tennessee — Miss  Mary  Ellen  Champe, 
High  School,  Knoxville:  Miss  Virginia  Newton,  Sci¬ 
ence  Hill  High  School,  Johnson  City;  for  West  Ten¬ 
nessee — George  A.  Macon,  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
E<tucation,  Memphis;  Ivy  .McKinnie,  High  School, 
Jackson;  for  Middle  Tennessee — T.  W.  Kittrell,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Newman,  Central  High  School,  Nashville. 
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Charles  Dickens,  Shorthand  Writer 

By  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Associate  Editor,  "The  Gregg  Writer" 


The  recent  death  of  Sir  Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  last  survivinj^  son 
af  the  great  novelist,  has  released  for  ])uhlication  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  major  writing  of  Dickens  not  yet  familiar  to  the  world — his 


hitherto  unpublished  manuscript,  ‘‘The 
Life  of  our  Lord.”  This  was  written  for 
his  children  and  left  with  the  provision 
that  it  was  not  to  be  printed  until  after  the 
death  of  his  last  surviving  child. 

Because  of  the  unusual  circumstances  which 
have  withheld  this  manuscript  from  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  sixty-four  years  since  the  author's 
death,  the  publication  rights  were  sold  for  an 
unheard-of  sum,  probably  more  than  has  ever 
been  paid  for  any  other  literary  work.  The 
price,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  figures 
out  at  about  $15  a  word,  which  would  rather 
conclusively  disprove  the  statements  we  have 
seen  printed  now  and  then  in  recent  years 
that  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  are  too 
leisurely  for  this  feverish  age  and,  therefore, 
have  lost  their  popularity.  Any  author  whose 
loss  of  popularity  carries  him  up  to  a  figure 
of  $15  a  word  for  his  writings  doesn’t  need 
to  worry  for  a  while  yet. 

Millions  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  are  interested  in  Charles  Dickens. 
He  was  as  great  a  genius  in  fiction  as  Shake¬ 
speare  was  in  drama.  The  profusion  of  ten¬ 
derness,  pathos  and  humor  which  poured  so 
lavishly  from  his  fertile  imagination  has  enter¬ 
tained  and  touched  readers  everywhere  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Shorthand  writers  feel  a  special  interest  in 
Dickens,  because  not  only  was  he  an  accom¬ 
plished  shorthand  writer  himself  but  some  of 
his  children  as  well  as  his  father  wrote  short¬ 
hand. 

Far  beyond  this,  however,  is  the  seldom- 
realized  fact  that  it  is  in  some  considerable 
measure  to  his  experiences  as  a  shorthand 
writer  that  Dickens  owes  many  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  over  which  we  still  weep  and  chuckle. 

Remember  that  Charles  Dickens  was  only 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four  when  he  first 
took  the  world  by  storm  with  what  is  still  one 
of  his  most  jx)pular  and  best-beloved  works, 
“The  Pickwick  Papers.” 

Normally  a  young  man  of  that  age  would 
never  have  had  the  range  of  contacts  and  ex¬ 
periences  with  which  to  stock  his  mind  were 


Charles  Dickens  at  the  Alje  of  23 
(From  the  miniature  by 
Miss  Rose  E.  Drummond) 


it  not  for  his  expertness  as  a  shorthand  writer. 
His  work  as  a  reporter  brought  him  into  the 
various  courts  of  London  and  into  Parliament, 
as  well  as  to  different  places  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  special  reporting  assignments. 

Those  interested  in  the  shorthand  career  of 
Charles  Dickens  will  find  all  there  is  to  be 
known  on  the  subject  in  “Charles  Dickens, 
Shorthand  Writer,”  by  William  J.  Carlton, 
and  most  of  the  facts  given  here  are  taken 
from  that  book. 

In  David  Copperfield,  Dickens  incorporated 
much  autobiographical  material,  and,  among 
other  things,  he  speaks  feelingly  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  (given  as  David’s,  of  course)  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  shorthand  system  of  his  day.  He 
says: 

“I  bought  an  approved  scheme  of  the  noble 
art  and  mystery  of  stenography  (which  cost 
me  ten  and  sixp)ence) ;  and  plunged  into  a  sea 
of  perplexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks. 
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to  the  confines  of  distraction.  The  changes  the  other  fragments  of  the  system;  in  short, 

that  were  rung  upon  dots,  which  in  such  a  po-  it  was  almost  heart-breaking.” 

sition  meant  such  a  thing,  and  in  such  another  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  David's  friend, 

position  something  else,  entirely  different;  the  Traddles,  dictated  to  him  and  then  he  con-  {- 

wonderful  vagaries  that  were  played  by  cir-  tinues: 

cles;  the  unaccountable  consequences  that  “Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  debates 
resulted  from  marks  like  flies’  legs;  the  tre-  until  the  clock  pointed  to  midnight,  and  the  ^ 

mendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong  place;  candles  were  burning  down.  The  result  of  so 
not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but  re-  much  good  practice  was,  that  by-and-by  I  be- 

appeared  before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had  gan  to  keep  pace  with  Traddles  pretty  well,  j 

groped  my  way,  blindly,  through  these  diffi-  and  should  have  been  quite  triumphant  if  1 

culties,  and  had  mastered  the  alphabet,  which  had  had  the  least  idea  what  my  notes  were 

was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself,  there  then  about.  But,  as  to  reading  them  after  I  had 

appeared  a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  got  them,  I  might  as  well  have  copied  Chinese 

arbitrary  characters;  the  most  despotic  char-  inscriptions  on  an  immense  collection  of  tea- 

acters  I  have  ever  known;  who  insisted,  for  chests,  or  the  golden  characters  on  all  the 

instance,  that  a  thing  like  the  beginning  of  a  great  red  and  green  bottles  in  the  chemists’ 

cobweb,  meant  expectation,  and  that  a  pen-  shops! 

and-ink  sky-rocket  stood  for  disadvantageous.  “There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back 
When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind,  and  begin  all  over  again.  It  was  very  hard, 

I  found  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  but  I  turned  back,  though  with  a  heavy  heart, 

out  of  it;  then,  beginning  again,  I  forgot  and  bc^an  laboriously  and  methodically  to  plod 

them;  while  I  was  picking  them  up,  I  dropped  over  the  same  tedious  ground  at  a  snail’s  pace; 
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stopping  to  examine  minutely  every  speck  in 
the  way,  on  all  sides,  and  making  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  know  these  elusive  char¬ 
acters  by  sight  wherever  I  met  them.” 

These  lines  are  not  only  revealing  as  the 
personal  experience  of  one  of  the  world’s 
great  authors,  but  they  might  well  be  pon¬ 
dered  by  almost  any  beginning  student  of 
shorthand.  Fortunately,  the  modern  short¬ 
hand  systems  do  not  contain  such  a  “proces¬ 
sion  of  horrors”  as  did  the  system  learned  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Nevertheless,  when  poorly 
written,  any  system  can  resemble  “the  Chi¬ 
nese  inscriptions  on  an  immense  collection  of 
tea-chests.” 

As  a  parliamentary  reporter  making  steno¬ 
graphic  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Dickens  made  as  much  as  20  or 
25  guineas — from  $100  to  $125 — a  week  and, 
of  course,  in  1833  that  represented  an  even 
more  princely  wage  than  it  would  today. 

While  working  in  the  Reporters’  Gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Dickens  formed  a 
friendship  with  Thomas  Beard  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  endure  throughout  Dickens’  life.  This 
shorthand  colleague  of  his,  Thomas  Beard, 
was  best  man  at  Dickens’  wedding  in  1836. 
Beard  emphatically  assured  Dickens’  biogra¬ 
pher,  Forster,  that  “There  never  was  such  a 
shorthand  writer”  as  Charles  Dickens.  There 
are  many  references  to  Dickens’  unusual  skill 
as  a  shorthand  writer.  The  very  fact  that  he 
should  be  entrusted  at  so  young  an  age  with 
the  rep)orting  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  testimony  to  the  unusual  skill 
he  must  have  reached. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  David  Copperfield, 
remembering  always  the  autobiographical  na¬ 
ture  of  this  book.  David  Copperfield,  having 
attained  his  majority,  soliloquized: 

“I  have  come  legally  to  man’s  estate.  I 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  twenty-one.  But 
this  is  a  sort  of  dignity  that  may  be  thrust  up¬ 
on  me.  Let  me  think  what  I  have  achieved. 

In  High  Repute  for  His  Accomplishment 

“I  have  tamed  that  savage  stenographic 
mystery.  I  make  a  respectable  income  from 
it.  I  am  in  high  repute  for  my  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  all  pertaining  to  the  art,  and  am  joined 
with  eleven  others  in  reporting  the  Debates  in 
Parliament  for  a  Morning  Newspaper.  Night 
after  night,  I  record  predictions  that  never 
come  to  pass,  professions  that  are  never  ful¬ 
filled,  explanations  that  are  only  meant  to  mys¬ 
tify.  I  wallow  in  words.  Britannia,  that  un¬ 


fortunate  female,  is  always  before  me,  like  a 
trussed  fowl:  skewered  through  and  through 
with  office-pens,  and  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  red  tape.  I  am  sufficiently  behind  the 
scenes  to  know  the  worth  of  political  life.  I 
am  quite  an  Infidel  about  it,  and  shall  never 
be  converted.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  Dickens 
wrote  this  he  had  just  come  of  age,  February 
7,  1833,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  as 
a  parliamentary  reporter. 

On  March  31,  1836,  the  first  number  of 
“The  Pickwick  Papers”  was  published  while 
Dickens  was  still  engaged  in  reporting  the 
debates  in  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  the 
August  session  in  1836,  he  closed  his  short¬ 
hand  notebook  for  the  last  time  because  of 
the  unparalleled  success  of  “The  Pickwick 
Papers.” 

G.  A.  Sala,  in  his  biography  of  Dickens, 
says : 

The  Fasfesf  Sfenographer  of  His  Time 

“All  his  contemporaries  in  the  Gallery  whom 
I  have  ever  known — and  I  have  known 
many — have  concurred  in  stating  that  he  was 
the  quickest,  the  readiest,  the  aptest  and  the 
most  faithful  stenographer  of  his  time.  .  . 
Charles  Dickens  must  have  listened  to  and 
taken  down  the  words  of  speeches  of  nearly 
every  public  man  of  the  last  generation.  He 
reported  Brougham’s  great  speech  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  after  his  resignation  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship.  He  may  have  reported  Lord  Stanley’s 
famous  oration  on  the  Irish  Church.  He  must 
have  reported  habitually  the  speeches  of  Peel 
and  Grey,  of  Denman,  of  Lyndhurst,  of  El- 
lenborough,  of  Hume,  and  Melbourne,  and 
Grote.  Twenty  years  after  he  left  the  Gal¬ 
lery  he  retained  enough  of  his  ancient  craft 
to  teach  the  art  of  shorthand  ver>’  thoroughly 
and  completely  to  a  young  brother-in-law,  who 
was  entering  on  the  career  of  journalism.” 

Sir  Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  whose  recent 
death  broke  the  last  direct  tie  we  had  with  the 
great  novelist,  said  that  his  father  invariably 
made  a  shorthand  copy  of  manuscripts  and  of 
important  letters.  Some  of  these  shorthand 
copies  are  still  preserved.  Dickens  taught 
shorthand  to  his  son.  Sir  Henry.  Dickens 
himself,  writing  from  Italy  in  1844,  says, 
when  sending  back  to  England  the  first  part 
of  the  manuscript  of  “The  Chimes”:  “I  have 
kept  a  copy  in  shorthand  in  case  of  accidents.” 

In  a  talk  given  at  a  dinner  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Press  Fund  in  1865  Dickens  said: 
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“I  went  into  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  when  I 
was  a  boy  not  eighteen,  and  I  left  it — I  can 
hardly  believe  the  inexorable  truth — nigh  thir¬ 
ty  years  ago.  I  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a 
reporter  under  circumstances  of  which  many 
of  my  modern  successors  can  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception.  I  have  often  transcribed 
for  the  printer  from  my  shorthand  notes,  im¬ 
portant  public  speeches  in  which  the  strictest 
accuracy  was  required,  and  a  mistake  in  which 
would  have  been  to  a  young  man  severely  com¬ 
promising;  writing  on  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  country, 
and  through  the  dead  of  night,  at  the  then  sur¬ 
prising  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ...  I 
have  worn  my  knees  by  writing  on  them  on 
the  old  back  row  of  the  old  Gallery  of  the 
old  House  of  Commons;  and  I  have  worn  my 
feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous 
pen  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used 
to  be  huddled  together  like  so  many  sheep  in 
waiting,  until  the  Woolsack  might  want  re¬ 
stuffing.  Returning  home  from  excited  polit¬ 
ical  meetings  in  the  country  to  the  waiting 
press  in  London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have 


been  upset  in  almost  every  description  of 
vehicle  known  in  this  country.  1  have  been 
in  my  time  belated  on  miry  by-roads,  towards 
the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  in  a  wheelless  carriage,  with  exhausted 
horses  and  drunken  postboys,  and  have  got 
back  in  time  for  publication,  to  be  received 
with  never-forgotten  compliments  by  the  late 
Mr.  Black,  given  in  the  broadest  Scotch  from 
the  broadest  of  hearts  I  ever  knew. 

“I  mention  these  trivial  things  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  to  you  that  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
fascination  of  that  old  pursuit.  The  pleasure 
that  I  used  to  feel  in  the  rapidity  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  its  exercise  has  never  faded  out  of 
my  breast.  Whatever  little  cunning  of  hand 
or  head  I  took  to  it,  or  acquired  in  it,  I  have 
so  retained  that  I  fully  believe  I  could  resume 
it  tomorrow  very  little  the  worse  for  long  dis¬ 
use.  To  this  present  year  of  my  life,  when  I 
sit  in  this  hall,  or  where  not,  hearing  a  dull 
speech  (the  phenomenon  does  occur),  I  some¬ 
times  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  moment  by 
mentally  following  the  speaker  in  the  old,  old 
way;  and  sometimes,  if  you  can  believe  me,  I 
even  find  my  hand  going  on  the  table-cloth, 
taking  an  imaginary  note  of  it  all.” 


SPECIMEN  OF  DICKENS’  NOTES  WITH  TRANSCRIPT 


My  dear  Sir:  I  did 
intend  writing  to  say 
that,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  friend,  who 
l>osts  to  Brighton  and 
back  next  Sunday,  I 
could  see  you  for  two 
hours  on  that  day.  1 
am  so  terribly  behind¬ 
hand,  however,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  leaving 
town  this  month,  even 
for  a  day.  As  I  shall 
not  see  you,  then,  until 
you  return  to  town,  I 
state  in  this  short  letter 
the  alterations  1  propose 
in  our  Agreement,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating 
the  dispatch  of  business 
when  we  meet. 

First,  that  you  should 
give  me  £600  for  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  300 
copies  of  my  first  novel, 
“B.  R.,”  this  number  to 
be  divided  into  as  many 
editions  as  you  think 
well,  and  the  whole  of 
the  manuscript  to  be 
furnished  by  the  1st  of 
March,  1838,  at  the 
latest. 

Second,  that  for  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  the 
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same  number  of  copies 
of  my  second  novel, 
“O.  T.,”  you  should  give 
me  £700,  deducting  from 
that  amount  all  you  may 
have  been  made  to  pay 
for  the  appearance  of  the 
different  portions  of  it 
in  the  Miscellany  up  to 
the  time  of  my  finishing 
the  whole  manuscript, 
which  I  promise,  at  the 
very  latest,  shall  be  Mid¬ 
summer  next. 

I  have  considered  the 
subject  very  carefully, 
and  this  is  the  fixed  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived.  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  fair  and  very  reason¬ 
able  one,  but  if  you  are 
resolved  to  think  differ¬ 
ently,  of  course  you  have 
the  power  to  hold  me  to 
the  old  agreement.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  hold  me  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the 
agreement  respecting  the 
mjvels,  I  shall  abide  by 
the  strict  letter  of  my 
agreement  respecting  the 
Miscellany,  and  arrange 
my  future  plans  with 
reference  to  it  according¬ 
ly.  —  “Charles  Dickens, 
Shorthand  IVriter,”  by 
IV illiam  J.  Carlton. 
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How  Theory  is  Translated  into  Practice 

In  the  Office  Training  Course  at  Our  High  School 
By  AGNES  E.  MEEHAN 

Instructor,  George  Washington  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  training  of  young  people  for  economic 
and  social  efficiency  implies  training  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  attitudes,  the  knowl¬ 
edges,  the  skills,  and  the  understandings  that 
equip  one  for  complete  living. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of  commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  are  these  objectives  so  well  met  as  in 
the  course  sometimes  designated  as  office  train¬ 
ing,  sometimes  as  office  practice,  sometimes 
as  secretarial  training.  No  matter  the  name, 
it  is  in  this  course  that  the  student  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  and  acquires  an  experience 
with  the  more  common  types  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  in  an  atmosphere  approximating,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  real  life  situations.  Here,  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  is  made  of  the  Dewey  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education,  “learn  to  do  by  doing.” 
Here,  theory  is  translated  into  experience  and 
achievement  effected  through  trained  capacity. 
One  is  guilty  of  no  overstatement  in  saying 
that  no  other  branch  of  the  curriculum  has  a 
richer  opportunity  for  developing  desirable 
character  traits  and  correct  attitudes. 

Direct  teaching  is  not  the  primary  objective 
of  the  office  training  course  in  the  George 
Washington  High  School.  Our  chief  aim  is  to 
render  service  to  the  school  and  to  prepare  the 
students  for  economic  independence.  It  is  our 
aim,  and  one  we  feel  we  have  in  a  large 
measure  attained,  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
a  real  office;  but  such  success  as  we  may  have 
had  has  been  in  spite  of  the  lack,  rather  than 
because  of  the  actual  existence,  of  that  desired 
environment.  The  very  highest  type  of  office 
etiquette  and  decorum  are  observed — consider¬ 
ation  of  each  other’s  rights,  correct  dress,  well- 
modulated  voice,  punctuality,  industry,  honest 


service,  loyalty,  cooperation,  and  cheerfulness. 
Initiative  is  rated  high  and  the  student  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  way  possible  to  do  his  own 
planning.  Only  those  enrolled  for  Shorthand 
and  Typing  IV  are  eligible,  and  of  this  group 
only  those  are  encouraged  to  enter  who  have 
shown  some  special  aptitude,  because,  to  quali¬ 
fy,  the  student  must  have  done  creditable  work 
in  both  shorthand  and  typing  and  must  have 
decided,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  follow  this 
line  of  work  as  a  vocation.  In  other  words, 
while  those  permitted  to  elect  this  subject  are 
not  entirely  a  selective  group,  they  are  such 
to  a  great  extent,  because,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Two  periods  a  day  are  assigned  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  students  who  wish  to  do  so  and  who 
have  the  available  time  are  encouraged  to  take 
additional  periods.  By  wise  planning  and  a 
careful  distribution  of  the  student’s  time, 
someone  is  always  in  the  department  to  finish 
work,  to  accept  incoming  work,  and  to  start 
new  work.  No  teacher  is  present  during  these 
extra  periods,  which  gives  the  student  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  depend  up)on  his  own  resources 
and  thus  develop  such  initiative  as  he  may 
naturally  possess. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  period,  unfinished 
work  is  laid  out  in  the  place  assigned  for  that 
purpose.  The  student  who  takes  over  a  job 
receives  his  instructions,  where  necessary, 
from  the  student  who  previously  worked  on 
the  project.  No  instructions  are  given  if  the 
work  is  simple  or  self-explanatory,  the  incom¬ 
ing  student  being  expected  to  carr>'  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  stage  at  which  he  finds  it.  Thus 
he  is  taught  to  observe  what  has  been  done. 
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as  well  as  to  look  for  and  to  find  new  tasks  to 
perform.  The  amount  of  work  done  sp)eaks 
for  itself  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

During  the  two  allotted  periods,  the  in¬ 
structor  is  in  charge.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
the  correspondence  from  the  administrators  is 
taken  care  of,  the  absent  list  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  office  is  typed,  publicity  work  for  the 
school  is  prepared,  and  all  special  projects  are 
started.  When  the  project  is  the  preparation 
of  tests  or  other  matters  of  a  confidential  na¬ 
ture,  great  care  is  exercised  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  trust  implied. 

The  office  practice  periods  are  arranged  so 
that  the  morning  mail  will  have  been  delivered 
and  read  before  the  student  presents  himself 
for  dictation.  Daily  dictation  is  given  by  the 
assistant  principal,  the  dean  of  the  girls,  and 
the  athletic  director,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  dictation  is  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  period,  which  leaves 
approximately  a  period  and  a  half  for  trans¬ 
cription,  ample  time  when  a  normal  amount 
of  dictation  has  been  given.  The  student  un¬ 
derstands,  however,  that  when  an  emergency 
arises  he  must  finish  his  transcription  during 
another  period  or  in  overtime  work,  unless  he 
has  the  special  permission  of  the  dictator  to 
carry  over  unfinished  work  to  the  next  day. 
The  possibility  of  such  overtime  is  carefully 
explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and 
the  students  are  expected  to  make  provision  to 
meet  the  situation.  Assignments  are  made  six 
weeks  in  advance. 

Each  Student  Performs  All  Duties 

Each  of  the  various  duties  come  to  every 
student  in  turn.  The  student  is  expected  to 
consult  the  schedule  and  to  present  himself 
for  his  particular  duty  on  the  specified  date 
without  being  told  to  do  so,  thus  again  placing 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs — on  the  stu¬ 
dent.  In  the  absence  of  a  student,  another 
acts  as  substitute.  A  deep  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  real  zest  for  work,  and  a  keen  desire 
to  excel  seem  to  be  awakened  by  the  fact  that 
real  office  work  is  being  done  under  condi¬ 
tions  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  those 
in  an  actual  office.  Only  creditable  work  is 
accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  correspondence  and 
the  preparation  of  tests,  much  of  the  school’s 
clerical  work  is  done  in  the  office  training  class, 
which  results  in  the  students’  receiving  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  the  operation  of  various  office 
machines.  W'herever  possible,  the  student  is 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
For  the  Week  Beginning . 
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Dictation 
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Athletic  Director  . 
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Checking  Clerks 


Assembling  Clerks 


Mimeograph  Operator 


Ditto  Operator 


Supply  Clerk 


.Attendance  Office 


-Assistant 


pormitted  to  follow  each  step  through  suc¬ 
cessively  from  the  beginning  to  the  final  de¬ 
livery  of  the  completed  job.  At  first  he  works 
under  careful  supervision,  but  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  desired  proficiency,  he  is  allowed 
to  accept  new  work,  to  plan  it,  and,  without 
supervision  or  direction,  to  carry  it  through 
to  the  finished  product. 

In  the  weekly  assignment  sheet  illustrated 
above,  one  or  more  of  the  items  may  need  a 
word  of  explanation  as  they  are  adapted  es- 
piecially  to  the  needs  of  our  own  school.  The 
attendance  clerk  typies  the  absent  list  each  day 
after  roll  call.  The  supply  clerk  keeps  the 
supply  cabinet  properly  filled  and  in  good  or¬ 
der,  so  that  no  one  is  delayed  in  his  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessary  supplies  not  being  on 
hand.  The  office  manager  accepts  new  work, 
takes  directions  if  given,  and  makes  the  neces¬ 
sary  entry,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  puipose, 
of  the  charge  to  the  department  for  which  the 
work  is  done.  This  record  is  later  turned  over 
to  the  budget  clerk  for  use  as  a  basis  for  the 
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ensuing  year’s  budget.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  instructor,  the  office  manager  also  dis¬ 
tributes  work  to  the  members  of  the  office 
force  and  assists  in  the  supervision  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  students.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  neatness  and  orderliness  of 
the  department.  As  there  are  usually  several 
students  who  repeat  this  course  without  credit, 
the  assignment  of  office  manager  is  generally 
given  to  one  of  these  postgraduates.  This  is 
particularly  true  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes¬ 
ter.  The  office  assistant  carries  one  of  the 
most  desirable  assignments  in  the  eyes  of  the 


students,  because  in  this  position  he  is  in  a 
real  office  and  is  allowed  to  assume  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility. 

When  our  students  go  out  from  this  office 
training  department,  we  feel  that  they  are 
socially  and  economically  prepared  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  awaiting  them,  for  in  this 
course  they  have  been  daily  and  hourly  called 
upon  to  exercise  and  develop  whatever  they 
may  have  of  initiative,  judgment,  tact,  loyalty, 
poise,  courtesy.  Their  reward?  More  than 
mere  grades — experience,  that  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  requirement  in  the  securing  of  a  position. 


Discussion  of 


Traditional  Shorthan 


WRITING  in  the  February  issue 
(pages  296-298),  Louis  A.  Leslie  an¬ 
alyzed  traditional  shorthand  methods 
and  in  his  conclusion  stated  that: 

The  amanuensis  in  training  needs  only  simple 
drill,  but  he  needs  plenty  of  it.  What  little 
shorthand  theory  is  to  be  given  should  be  merely 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  drill  work. 
If  the  pupil  is  given  the  quantity  of  drill  work 
he  should  have,  the  theory  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  useful  principles  of  theory  will  be 
repeated  so  frequently  that  the  student  cannot, 
if  he  would,  fail  to  learn  them.  The  infre¬ 
quently  used  principles  of  shorthand  theory, 
coming  so  seldom,  will  not,  perhaps,  become  en¬ 
tirely  automatic;  but  if  they  occur  too  infre¬ 
quently  to  become  automatic,  they  will  occur 
so  infrequently  that  the  student’s  lack  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  those  principles  will  not  handicap 
him. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  a  further  com¬ 
ment  on  the  teaching  of  shorthand  by  Guy  G. 
George,  an  expert  shorthand  teacher,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  training  superior  writers. 

GUY  G.  GEORGE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce.  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 

May  not  direct-method  teachers  regard  the 
development  of  what  I  shall  call  execu- 
tional  skill  as  an  incidental  matter? 

I  realize  that  a  writing  approach  can  be  used 
with  the  direct  method  as  well  as  with  the  so- 
called  traditional  method.  It  is  also  no  doubt 


Teaching  Methods 


true  that  executional  skill  is  frequently  not  at¬ 
tained  by  the  traditional  method. 

I'he  traditional  method,  however,  with  its 
emphasis  on  a  rule,  followed  by  many  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  rule,  is  well  adapted  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  high  degree  of  writing  skill.  Such 
skill  may  not  be  attained  unless  the  teacher  is 
conscious  of  the  desirability  of  attaining  a  high 
degree  of  executional  skill ;  and  unless  the 
teacher  is  able  to  demonstrate  how  to  write 
with  speed,  accuracy,  and  beauty  of  outline.  At 
least,  this  is  tny  opinion,  based  upon  experience 
and  observation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  direct  method,  if  I 
interpret  it  rightly,  by  placing  emphasis  upon 
reading  ability  or  upon  writing  whole  sentences 
or  paragraphs,  may  easily  slight  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  executional  skill.  In  fact,  I  assume 
that  many  would  contend  that  executional  skill 
should  not  be  emphasized.  Others  may  hope 
or  expect  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  writing  skill 
will  be  developed  incidentally. 

Let  me  make  a  few  assumptions  as  the  basis 
of  my  argument.  First,  the  final  test  of  prac¬ 
tical  writing  ability  is  the  ability  to  read  what 
has  been  written.  Second,  a  reasonably  high 
degree  of  writing  skill  greatly  facilitates  read¬ 
ing  and  transcribing.  Third,  a  great  deal  of 
personal  satisfaction  and,  perhaps,  character 
training  result  from  the  experience  of  learning 
to  do  a  thing  well  and  beautifully. 

All  writers  of  shorthand  have  doubtless  had 
the  experience  of  occasionally  running  into  a 
stone  wall,  so  to  speak,  when  transcribing  notes 
taken  from  actual  dictation.  I  can  agree  that 
one  may  “get  by”  with  wretchedly  written  long- 
hand,  but  when  the  execution  of  shorthand  is 
not  fundamentally  accurate,  the  writer  cannot 
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even  read  his  own  notes.  My  first  point,  then, 
is  this;  To  assure  ability  to  read  shorthand 
notes,  a  relatively  high  degree  of  executional 
skill  in  writing  is  required. 

I  think  all  who  have  had  practical  experience 
will  also  readily  agree  that  the  reading  and  tran¬ 
scribing  rate  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  of  writing  skill  which  has  been  attained. 
While  I  may  lean  too  far  in  this  direction,  I 
think  the  more  nearly  the  writer  approaches 
"plate”  shorthand  in  writing,  the  more  rapid 
and  accurate  he  will  be  in  transcribing. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  unanimous 
agreement  on  my  third  assumption.  I  know 
many  who  can  get  no  particular  satisfaction  out 
of  beautiful  longhand  or  shorthand,  or,  for 
that  matter,  other  useful  tools.  Such  things 
are  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
gets  you  there,  whether  it  is  a  “heap”  or  a 
Rolls-Royce.  I  am  sorry  for  these  people.  I 
have  known  some  whose  opinion  was  based,  I 
fear,  upon  rationalization  rather  than  upon  rea¬ 
son.  I  have  even  known  some  who  appeared  to 
take  pride  in  the  wretchedness  of  their  skill  in 
writing.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  develop 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  by  argument. 

My  contention  is  this :  Whatever  method  of 
teaching  shorthand  may  be  used,  it  is  essential 
or  desirable,  or  both,  that  a  high  degree  of  exe¬ 
cutional  skill  be  attained  by  the  pupil.  I  am 
fearful  that  teachers  using  the  direct  method 
may  ignore  this  fundamental  fact  even  more 
than  it  has  been  ignored. 

Further,  I  think  executional  skill  cannot  be 
acquired  merely  incidentally.  Do  pupils  learn 
to  write  “plate”  shorthand  by  reading  “plate” 
shorthand?  You  know  they  do  not.  Do  they 
learn  to  write  well  by  seeing  an  expert  write? 
Not  necessarily.  How  do  you  account  for  all 
the  “dubs”  in  the  various  sports  if  observa¬ 
tion  of  skill  results  in  skill? 

Writing  skill  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
writing  habits.  Can  correct  writing  habits,  in¬ 
volving  size,  curvature,  slant,  proportion,  and 
joinings,  be  developed  incidentally — without 
conscious  attention  upon  these  things,  and  drill? 
1  think  not. 

Formal  drill,  doubtless,  should  be  meaning¬ 
ful  and  limited  in  amount.  There  is  also  the 
danger  of  making  the  writer  conscious  of  how 
he  is  writing,  rather  than  of  what  he  is  writing. 
While  I  admit  these  points,  I  maintain  that  a 
pupil  needs  to  be  shown  how  to  execute  accu¬ 
rate  strokes  with  ease  and  speed ;  and,  within 
reason,  to  be  drilled  toward  the  acquisition  of 
correct  habits.  Obviously,  there  is  only  one 
person  to  whom  we  may  look  for  this  instruc¬ 
tion  and  drill  guidance — the  teacher.  If  my  con¬ 
tention  is  right,  comment  on  a  teacher  who  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  show  the  pupil  how  and  who 
cannot  or  will  not  direct  him  in  the  formation 
of  right  habits  is  superfluous. 


Can  Consumer  Education  Be 
Taught  to  High  School  Pupils? 

By  KENNETH  B.  HAAS 

High  School,  Kearny,  New  Jersey 

WE  have  heard  many,  many  times  in  the 
past  few  years  that  the  old  secondary 
school  subjects  have  not  been  offering  sufficient 
equipment  to  enable  youths  to  deal  with  present 
conditions. 

Laymen  and  educators  alike  are  grumbling 
that  Latin  and  algebra  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
traditional  subjects  are  crumbling.  Yet  we  ram 
and  cram  these  subjects  down  the  throats  of 
millions  of  our  boys  and  girls  at  the  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Our  best  thinkers  believe  that  the  major 
studies  of  youth  should  be  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fields.  This  belief  is  at  least  one  genera¬ 
tion  old  in  the  United  States;  it  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  over  a  century  in  Denmark.  In  the 
latter  country,  realism,  not  tradition,  guides  cur¬ 
riculum  content. 

Chancellor  Chase  of  New  York  University 
has  said :  “Whatever  else  secondary  education 
ought  to  be  doing  it  certainly  must  give  stu¬ 
dents  some  comprehension  of  the  kind  of  world 
they  live  in  today  and  a  sense  of  values  with 
respect  to  that  world.” 

Is  our  present  economic  blight  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  citizens  barely  know  how  to 
buy  or  how  to  invest?  Even  though  our  citi¬ 
zens  have  been  “through”  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  the  chances  are  remote  that  they  have  had 
any  instruction  in  a  certain  art  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  everyone’s  existence,  that  of  being  a 
consumer. 

As  a  nation  we  consume  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  commodities.  Yet  only  3  per  cent  of 
high  school  pupils  are  studying  political  eco¬ 
nomics  and  only  15  per  cent  are  studying  home 
economics.  There  are  only  one  or  two  univer¬ 
sity  courses  in  consumer  economics  in  the  whole 
nation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  fogginess  of  mind? 

Those  of  us  who  were  reared  and  educated  in 
the  East  were  probably  taught  that  life  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  things :  working,  working,  work¬ 
ing,  producing,  producing,  producing,  saving, 
saving,  saving.  Is  it  not  time  that  parents  and 
educators  modified  that  philosophy  of  life?  The 
economic  world,  economic  thought,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophy  seem  to  be  undergoing  this 
modification. 

Heretofore,  the  economic  world  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  producing  and  conserving.  Now  it  is 

Note:  See  The  Kusiness  Education  World, 

March,  1934,  pp.  365-367,  “The  Forgotten  Consumer,” 
by  Ray  G.  Price. 
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realized  that  pnxlnction  and  conservation  are  Indeed  their  teacher  has  a  difficult  time  sup- 


not  in  themselves  all  sufficient.  Something  in 
addition  to  production,  efficiency,  and  thrift  is 
essential  to  economic  well-being,  economic  hap¬ 
piness. 

Until  four  or  five  years  ago  most  of  us  tried 
to  practice  hard  work  and  thrift.  Since  then, 
some  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  if  mere  pro¬ 
duction  and  saving  were  to  l)e  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  mankind.  Some  of  us  have  said :  No ; 
prcxluction  and  thrift  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
.selves,  but  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  means 
to  a  larger,  broader,  bigger,  worthier  end. 

Pupils  will  usually  welcome  something  new 
if  it  is  well  and  adequately  taught.  The  writer 
is  meeting  a  group  of  high  school  pupils  in  the 
evening  for  two  hours,  once  a  week,  to  study  on 
a  mutual  basis  a  course  we  call  Consumer  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  time  allotted  to  this  subject  dur¬ 
ing  regular  school  hours  merely  whetted  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  more.  Strangely  enough,  the  pupils 
themselves  suggested  an  evening  class,  chose  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  and  secured  the  use  of 
the  town  library  auditorium  as  a  meeting  place. 
Such  an  interest  in  consumption  and  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  when  offered  and  fostered  does 
not  check  with  the  statements  of  the  “stand¬ 
patters.”  And  the  class  grows  with  each  meet¬ 
ing. 

Outline  of  Subjects  Discussed 

What  is  discussed  at  these  evening  meetings? 
Here  is  a  bare,  topical  outline  of  the  subject 
matter : 

1.  How  habits  and  instincts  affect  our  buying. 

2.  How  our  buying  is  “conditioned”  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  salesmanship,  propaganda,  slo¬ 
gans,  pressure. 

d.  How  culture  influences  our  buying. 

4.  Balanced  consumption. 

3.  Waste  in  distribution  and  consumption. 

6.  The  price  system. 

7.  The  distribution  of  income. 

8.  Standards  of  living. 

9.  Scales  of  living. 

10.  How  tariffs  and  taxes  affect  the  consumer. 

11.  Reliability  of  brands,  trade-marks,  and 
labels. 

12.  How  to  buy  on  grades  and  specifications. 

13.  Testing  laboratories. 

14.  How  to  buy  food. 

15.  How  to  buy  shelter. 

16.  How  to  buy  clothing. 

17.  Buying  cosmetics,  autos,  refrigerators,  etc. 

This  separate  instruction  is  meeting  with 
much  greater  success  than  when  similar  ele¬ 
ments  were  combined  with  other  business- 
sfKrial  subject  classes.  There  is  a  real,  genuine 
will  to  learn.  There  are  no  study  assignments. 
The  pupils  clamor  for  additirmal  information. 


plying  all  their  demands. 

Another  encouraging  factor  is  the  number 
of  pupils  who  bring  their  parents.  They,  too, 
like  the  subject  matter  and  become  regular 
pupils,  looking  forward  keenly  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  night.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  schools 
become  aware  of  the  extremely  poor  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life’s  problems  that  they  are  providing? 


•  •  • 


California  State  Conference  on 
Business  Education 

The  basic  value  of  integrity  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  should  be  a  cardinal  objec¬ 
tive  of  commercial  teachers  in  their 
instruction.  This  suggestion  was  made  March 
24  by  Dr.  Paul  Cadman  of  the  University  of 
California  to  more  than  two  hundred  teachers 
attending  a  state  confcrf'nce  on  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  The  Californian  at  Fresno.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  Nation’s  Debt  and  the  Recovery 
Program,  A  Dilemma.” 

Mrs.  Olive  L.  Longsdorf,  president  of  the 
Central  Section  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  and  instructor  in  the  Merced 
Union  High  School,  introduced  the  speakers. 

“The  reconstruction  of  secondary  education 
in  California,”  said  Walter  R.  Hepner,  chief 
of  the  state  division  of  secondary  education, 
“is  essentially  concerned  with  consideration  of 
those  activities  which  have  life  preparedness 
values.  The  things  the  youngster  really  can 
get  in  school  and  keep  are  mastery  of  mental 
techniques,  a  code  of  ethics,  social  intelligence, 
and  ability  and  will  to  contribute  to  social 
progress.” 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Richard  E.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  principal  of  the  Merritt  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Oakland,  and  Alfred  Sorenson,  head  of 
commerce  at  University  High  School,  Oak¬ 
land,  who  outlined  what  is  happening  to  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Oakland;  Dr.  Ben  Haynes, 
professor  of  business  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  who 
reviewed  what  is  happening  in  teacher  training 
for  business  teachers;  and  Oscar  B.  Paulsen 
of  the  Hayward  High  School,  who  described 
business  education  progress  in  Hayward. 

John  W.  Edgemond,  supervisor  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  Oakland  schools,  pre¬ 
sided. — Frances  Effinger  Raymond. 
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Common  Sense  in  Typewriting 

Mosf  of  Us  Think  We  Employ  If,  But  Do  We? 

By  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 


OUR  NEED:  Common  sense! — “Sound 
judgment ;  native,  practical  intelli¬ 
gence.”  (So  says  Webster.)  Perhaps 
most  of  us  think  we  employ  it  in  our  typing 
instruction;  but  what  an  assortment  of  con¬ 
flicting  theories  and  practices  we  witness!  We 
can  only  pray  for  even  more  common  sense 
in  our  attempt  to  see  the  light. 

Looking  backward,  common  sense  tells  us 
that  we  could  have  saved  some  of  the  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  it  required  for  the  all-finger 
method  to  gain  acceptance  among  typing  teach¬ 
ers  after  Frank  McGurrin,  the  first  speed  ex¬ 
pert  (1878),  and  later  Mrs.  M.  V.  Longley, 
the  first  educator,  introduced  it  in  Cincinnati 
in  1881-1882. 

'Common  sense  and  a  little  of  the  straight 
thinking  usually  associated  with  it  would  have 
saved  some  of  the  ten  to  twenty  years  that 
elapsed  between  Griffin’s,  Hickox’s,  and  Tor- 
rey’s  espousal  of  the  100  per  cent  “touch” 
idea  for  all  students  and  its  general  accept¬ 
ance  in  American  classrooms.  Abroad  the  lag 
is  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  greater. 
Did  not  Lahy-  publish  as  recently  as  1924  a 
“research  study”  questioning  the  all-finger 
method  for.  many  practical  typists? 

Many  Obstacles  in  Our  Way 

We  wonder  that  the  early  proponents  of 
these  relatively  obvious  basic  improvements 
in  typewriting  spoke  in  uncertain  tones.  They 
were  not  sure  that  such  ideas  might  not  prove 
to  be  fads,  or,  at  best,  of  practical  value 
only  to  the  few  who  could  hope  to  become 
superexperts.  There  was  even  then  a  mass 
of  teaching  notions  and  traditions  that  served 
only  to  confuse  their  thinking  processes. 

Yet  today  the  situation  is  even  more  com¬ 
plicated.  The  literature  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy  has  been  combed  to 
discover  theories  and  conclusions  that  could 
be  transplanted  into  our  own  field.  This  has 

*  .\n  address  delivered  before  the  Cincinnati  meeting 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  De¬ 
cember  29,  193.1. 

*  T.ahy,  J.  M.,  “Motion  .Study  in  Tyi>ewriting,”  In¬ 
ternational  Lalx>ur  Office,  Geneva,  1924. 
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been  done  in  many  cases  without  too  great 
regard  for  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
words  and  ideas  that  have  been  employed. 

In  many  instances  we  have  not  distinguished 
between  knowledge  and  skill ;  between  the  pace 
or  rate  quality  of  every  skillful  thought  and 
motion,  and  speed  as  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  measure  of  quantity  or  output  resulting 
from  such  skillful  o{)erations.  Lacking  per¬ 
sonal  typing  skill  themselves,  some  critics  ac¬ 
cept  one  of  the  popular  definitions  of  rhythm, 
and  then  attempt  to  ridicule  rhythm  and  prove 
its  fallacy.  Others  become  enamored  of  some 
single  “method” — for  example,  the  direct 
method,  the  contract  method,  the  project 
method,  the  part-versus-the-whole  method — 
and  devote  themselves  zealously  to  preparing 
a  case  for  the  method  that  has  their  favor, 
often  justifying  it  with  spectacular,  if  only 
approximately  scientific,  procedures. 

In  our  own  field  there  has  been  much  psy¬ 
chological  and  pedagogical  research,  largely 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  questioning  or 
eliminating  certain  teaching  methods  and  de- 
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vices.  Too  many  of  these  researches  have 
led  us  expectantly  up  to  the  heights  overlook¬ 
ing  the  promised  land  of  new  discoveries  and 
methods,  only  to  leave  us  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  with  a  solid  veil  of 
darkness  ahead. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  problems  and 
attempt  to  penetrate  that  veil. 

Three  Popular  Methods  Examined 

Common  sense  indicates,  as  Professor  Mor¬ 
rison  tells  us,  that  the  direct  method  is  the 
most  efficient.  Morrison  carefully  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  various  kinds  of  direct 
methods,  but  not  so,  many  of  those  who  think 
they  follow  him.  The  common  sense  advice 
to  the  direct  methodist  therefore  is:  Use  your 
dictionary,  and  read  Morrison  very,  very  care¬ 
fully.  Be  sure  your  method  is  direct  with 
respect  to  the  specific  and  desirable  aim. 
Weigh  your  words;  test  your  theories;  and, 
above  all,  do  not  commit  yourself  publicly 
before  exhausting  your  common  sense. 

Common  sense  immediately  identifies  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  method,  at  least 
as  it  has  evolved  in  the  few  typing  classrooms 
that  have  tried  to  use  it,  as  traditional  in  typ¬ 
ing  texts  and  classrooms.  The  method  is  not 
really  “new”  after  all,  and  common  sense  dic¬ 
tates  its  use  where  it  will  accomplish  results. 

Common  sense  and  the  authorities,  if  they 
are  heeded,  teach  that  this  method  cannot  be 
utilized  until  the  student  has  achieved  a  cer¬ 
tain  mastery  of  the  tools  to  be  used  in  the 
project — in  this  case,  a  mastery  not  so  much 
of  the  t>pewriter  as  of  his  own  mind  and 
hands.  Common  sense,  you  say?  Certainly, 
for  the  project  method  has  its  place,  too, 
though  not  by  any  means  an  exclusive  one, 
in  typing. 

And  mastery — ^what  is  it  in  typing?  Is  it 
a  mastery  of  something  concrete,  such  as  the 
keyboard;  or  of  something  abstract,  such  as 
accuracy  and  rhythm;  or  is  it  a  mastery  of 
the  mental  and  manual  operations  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  skills  that  must  be  learned?  Again, 
do  we  ever  achieve  absolute  mastery?  Once 
more,  common  sense  comes  to  the  rescue. 

The  time  and  motion  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  industrial  engineers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  investigations  of  operations 
demanding  skill  and  their  subsequent  training 
of  skillful  workers  give  a  clear  and  safe  lead 
as  to  the  future  direction  of  our  own  efforts 
in  the  typing  field.  They  have  developed  the 
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use  of  the  stop  watch,  the  motion  picture 
and  the  simo  chart  to  a  degree  not  only  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  among  typing  teachers  but 
probably  beyond  what  we  shall  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
These  and  other  devices,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing,  they  have  used  as  means  to 
an  end — not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

We  utter  this  caution  because  a  widespread 
misunderstanding  has  resulted  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  stop  watch,  in  fact, 
of  any  kind  of  watch,  in  many  typing  class¬ 
rooms.  Many  teachers  have  seen  the  watch 
misused.  Instead  of  using  common  sense 
to  discover  its  true  merits,  they  have  blindly 
fallen  back  upon  the  traditional  prejudice 
against  “speed”  and  consequently  have  ne¬ 
glected  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  moti¬ 
vating  students,  of  studying  and  of  improving 
typing  skills. 

Right  and  Wrong  Use  of  Motion  Picture 

The  motion  picture  has  already  been  used 
for  research  in  typing  techniques,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  appeal  to  the  popular  fancy. 
If  the  motion  picture  is  to  serve  its  true 
mission,  it  is  vital  that  its  functions  and  its 
limitations  shall  be  recognized.  If  it  is  used 
as  a  means  of  discovering  “right  motions”  and 
the  “standard  speeds”  of  these  motions,  as 
exemplified  by  experts,  we  shall  enrich  our 
knowledge  of  what  the  typist  should  learn  and 
we  shall  then,  and  not  until  then,  be  in  a 
position  to  develop  efficient  methods  of  using 
the  motion  picture  as  a  teaching  device. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  picture 
is  to  be  used  merely  to  record  chance  mo¬ 
tions  made  at  less  than  standard  speeds  by 
improperly  trained  typists,  we  shall  discover 
only  half-truths  and  dangerous  facts.  Inevi¬ 
tably,  the  possibly  over  optimistic  and  mis¬ 
guided  reports  based  on  these  half-truths  will 
bewilder,  if  they  do  not  actually  mislead, 
those  who  come  after  us. 

By  all  means,  let  us  use  every  available 
tool  to  advance  our  knowledge  and  our  teach¬ 
ing  results;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  fate  of 
the  wall  chart,  of  the  perfect  copy,  of  repe¬ 
tition  drill,  of  the  speed  test,  of  the  phono¬ 
graph,  of  tapping  techniques,  and  of  the  many 
other  excellent  devices  because  they  were 
treated  as  fads,  as  cure-alls,  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  as  means  to  an  end.  Let 
me  emphasize  it:  Not  one  of  these  devices  is 
without  transcendent  value  if  properly  used! 
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Gilbreth's  Seven  Principles 

Common  sense  demands  that  we  cease  our 
bickering  over  methods  until  we  know  more 
about  the  nature  of  our  objectives,  the  skills 
we  must  develop.  Common  sense  in  using 
the  experience  of  the  time-and-motion-study 
engineers  will  teach  us  that  the  late  Frank 
Gilbreth  was  undeniably  right  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements; 

1.  The  motions  are  the  elements  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  learninR  to  perform  any  activity. 

2.  Right  motions  must  be  insisted  upon  from 
the  beginner’s  first  day  at  work. 

2.  Right  motions  do  not  lie  in  the  consecutive 
actions  of  any  one  person  performing  the 
activity,  unless  he  has  been  specially  taught 
the  .standard  method. 

4.  Fast  motions  are  different  from  slow  mo¬ 
tions. 

5.  Standard  speed  of  motions  must  be  insisted 
upon  from  the  learner’s  beginning  on  his 
first  day,  if  least  waste  of  learning  is  the 
first  consideration. 

6.  Right  motions  at  standard  speed  produce 
right  quality. 

7.  The  best  learning  process  consists  of  pro¬ 
ducing  right  motions  at  the  standard  speed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

If  put  to  a  vote,  these  seven  principles,  or 
most  of  them,  would  carry  unanimously  among 
typing  teachers;  but  so  also  would  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “accuracy  first,”  meaning  accuracy 
of  typed  copy;  “never  permit  an  exception  to 
occur,”  meaning  never  permit  the  student  to 
make  an  error  of  typed  result.  Yet  both  these 
principles  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Gil- 
breth’s  group. 

Do  We  Speak  Words  As  Parrots? 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Peterson,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  concluded,  after 
studying  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
551  teachers  in  twenty-five  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  that  “teachers  have  acquired  the  vo- 
cabular>'  of  various  trends  and  movements  in 
education  but  have  failed  to  gain  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  which  under¬ 
lies  them.” 

There  is  danger  that  we  speak  words  as 
parrots,  without  sensing  their  meanings.  Do 
we  not  adjure  students  to  “use  the  correct 
touch,”  and  leave  it  at  that;  when,  in  fact,  we 
should  demonstrate  what  “correct  touch”  is, 
and  drill  and  drill  and  drill  students  in  using 
it?  Is  not  “correct  touch”  really  “right  mo¬ 


tion  at  standard  speed?”  Does  not  common 
sense  justify  special  drills  and  practice  meth¬ 
ods  that  insure  the  learning  of  correct  touch? 

Such  a  common  sense  treatment  should 
help  us  to  reduce  greatly  the  tremendous  waste 
of  time  and  energy  now  spent  in  argument  and 
experimentation  as  to  the  value  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  method,  the  whole  method,  and  so  on. 
To  think  and  plan  and  teach  in  terms  of  the 
matter  practiced,  or  the  situation  faced,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  what  it  is  the  student  does 
and  must  do  in  learning  to  type,  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  totally  lacking  in  common  sense.  True 
enough,  the  pupil  t>pes  letters,  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  or  paragraphs;  but  common  sense  dis¬ 
cerns  that  the  things  he  does  are  the  things 
he  learns,  and  the  things  he  improves  and 
fixes  as  habits  are  the  responses  he  makes, 
outwardly  the  motions  he  makes.  Hence,  the 
“technique  first”  philosophy  has  every  reason 
on  its  side. 

Common  sense,  therefore,  decrees  that  the 
teacher  has  not  mastered  the  subject  matter 
of  typing,  and  hence  cannot  possibly  teach  it 
in  the  sense  of  actually  directing  the  learning 
activities  of  students,  unless  lie  knows  each 
and  every  one  of  the  responses  and  motions 
required  for  skillful  typing.  These  include, 
to  cite  just  a  few,  the  typist’s  control  of  the 
will-to-learn  and  the  will-to-respond,  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  necessary  emotional  attitudes  and 
of  mind-set,  of  conflicting  skills,  of  his  power 
to  inhibit  undesirable  thoughts  and  acts,  and 
his  control  over  his  responses  when,  for  any 
reason,  he  “begins  to  falter.  We  can  unani¬ 
mously  agree  that  no  college  degree,  no  lec¬ 
tures,  no  texts,  no  license  to  teach,  and  no 
second-hand  information,  even  if  it  were  ap¬ 
proximately  accurate,  can  fill  these  voids  of 
personal  experience — of  common  sense.  Let 
us  individually  strive  to  raise  our  typing 
teacher  standards  to  the  level  required  in  every 
other  vocational  education  field. 

I  have  often  ventured  the  statement  that, 
in  view  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  it 
is  the  student  ought  to  learn,  and  what  it  is 
he  does  learn,  most  students  would  acquire  a 
higher  degree  of  t>ping  skill  more  quickly  if 
they  were  allowed  to  omit  many  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  letter  and  word  drills  from  their  prac¬ 
tice  work.  I  have  often  said  that  such  stu¬ 
dents  should  hasten  through  the  very  minimum 
of  isolated  letter,  word,  and  sentence  practice, 
and  get  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  paragraph 
work  done  under  a  regular  practice  and  time 
schedule. 

{To  he  concluded) 
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Grading  Typing  Accuracy  by  Net  Speeds 

By  DELLA  A.  YOUNG 

Department  of  Secretarial  Science,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman 


For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  basis  for  grading  accuracy  in  typing 
so  that  a  grade  given  in  any  one  year 
would  have  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the 
same  grade  given  two,  three,  or  even  ten  years 
previous.  The  following  article,  which  gives 
some  of  the  results  of  my  experimentation,  is 
confined  to  the  grading  of  accuracy  in  15-min¬ 
ute  speed  tests,  depending  on  the  average  net 
speeds  made  by  the  students. 

Grading  on  a  certain  number  of  errors,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  speed  at  which  the  errors  were 
made,  seemed  too  lenient  for  the  high  speeds 
and  too  severe  for  the  low  speeds.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  assembled  the  available  data  on  the 
speed  and  accuracy  records  of  all  students  in 
our  typing  classes  for  several  years  past  and 
then  continued  to  add  to  the  data  for  two 
more  years. 

The  findings  have  been  classified  in  Table  1 
to  show  the  average  errors  and  the  average  net 
speed  of  every  15-minute  speed  test  taken  by 
each  student.  Data  on  802  cases  have  been 
assembled,  covering  five  school  years  and  the 
fall  term  of  1933.  The  net  speeds  are  grouped 
as  follows:  10-19,  20-29,  30-39,  40-49,  50-59, 
60-69,  and  70-79  net  words  a  minute.  In  the 
tables  that  follow,  the  average  errors  of  every 
student  have  been  tabulated  under  these  group¬ 
ings,  omitting  the  10-19  grouping,  because  be¬ 
ginning  students  are  not  given  15-minute  speed 
tests  in  the  fall  term;  also  omitting  the  70-79 

T.able  1 

Average  Errors  Made  by  789  Studei^ts  (Five  School 
Years  Plus  the  Fall  Term  of  1933)  Grouped 
According  to  Net-Speed  Ranges 
OF  Ten  Words 


Net 

Total 

Average  Errors  Made 
Each  Term 

Average 
Errors  for  All 
Three  Terms  * 

Speed 

Students 

1 

Fall 

Terms 

Winter 

Terms 

Spring 
•  Terms 

60-69 

45 

7 

9 

10 

8.6  or  9 

50-59 

172 

9 

9 

11 

9.6  or  10 

40-49 

295 

10 

12 

13 

11.6  or  12 

30-39 

206 

12 

14 

15 

13.6  or  14  . 

20-29 

71 

19 

15 

IS 

1 

16-3  or  16 

Della  A.  Young 


grouping,  because  the  data  obtained  were  in¬ 
sufficient.  This  left  789  cases. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  students 
writing  at  the  higher  speeds  write  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  so,  perhaps,  have  been  overgraded 
in  accuracy,  while  those  writing  at  the  lower 
speeds  have  been  undergraded.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  seen  by  reading  across  from  left  to 
right  that,  in  general,  the  students  in  each  level 
of  speed  were  less  accurate  in  the  spring  terms. 
The  exceptions  are  in  the  lowest  level  of  speed, 
where  the  winter  and  the  spring  terms  show 
more  accuracy  than  the  fall,  and  in  the  50-59 
grouping,  where  the  winter  and  the  fall  terms 
show  the  same  accuracy. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  tendency  became 
evident,  every  effort  was  made  in  teaching  to 
increase  accuracy  in  the  winter  and  the  spring 
terms.  The  yearly  data  since  then  (not  given 
here)  show  a  noticeable  general  improvement 
in  the  winter  terms,  but  so  far  none  in  the 
spring.  The  number  of  cases  of  improvement 
in  the  winter  terms,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
enough  to  lower  the  final  average  for  each 
speed.  The  final  average  for  each  speed  group- 
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ing  may  be  used  as  the  average  number  of 
errors  made  by  a  student  writing  at  a  net 
speed  within  the  speed  range  given. 

In  order  to  grade  the  accuracy,  the  median 
was  found  for  the  errors  in  each  speed  range, 
and  the  errors  placed  on  a  grading  scale.  A 
represents  a  percentage  of  90-100;  B,  80-89; 
C,  70-79;  D,  60-69;  and  F,  below  60. 

In  Table  2,  the  average  errors  have  been 
placed  on  a  grading  basis  where  50  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  each  speed  range  receive  a 
C  grade.  In  each  grouping,  the  median  was 
found,  showing  the  first  and  third  quartile  and 
the  spread. 

Table  3  has  been  worked  out  in  the  same 
way,  but  on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 


dents  in  each  grouping  receiving  a  C  grade. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  there  are  fewer  C 
grades  and  more  A’s,  B’s,  D’s,  and  F’s. 

The  60-69  grouping  does  not  show  the  dim¬ 
inishing  number  of  errors  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  other  four  groups  show  this 
tendency. 

I  realize  that  this  classification  of  789  cases 
does  not  prove  conclusively  that  these  aver¬ 
ages  could  be  used  as  a  standard,  but  it  does 
show  a  trend,  and  so  I  have  described  the 
results  of  my  tabulation  of  the  records  made 
by  our  students  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
learn  of  and  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  method  of 
grading  typewriting  accuracy. 


Table  2 


Grading  of  Errors  With  50  Per  Cent  Receiving  C  Grade 


Grade 

Net  Speed 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

A 

7  and  less 

7  and  less 

5  and  less 

5  and  less 

3  and  less 

B 

8-10 

8-10 

6-  8 

6-  7 

4-  6 

C  ' 

11-17  1 

11-16 

9-14 

8-10 

7-11 

D 

18-19 

17-19 

10-17 

11-14 

12-14 

F 

20  and  up 

20  and  up 

18  and  up 

IS  and  up 

15  and  up 

Q1 

11.3 

10.1 

8.6 

7 

6.2 

M 

14.0 

13.1 

11.7 

8.9 

8.6 

Q3 

16.7 

16.2 

14.8 

10.9 

11.1 

Table  3 


Grading  of  Errors  With  40  Per  Cent  Receiving  C  Grade 


Grade 

Net  Speed 

-20-29 

30-39 

1  40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

A 

10  and  less  | 

9  and  less 

7  and  less  | 

4  and  less 

5  and  less 

B 

11-12 

10-11 

8-  9 

5-  6 

6-  7 

C 

13-16 

12-14 

10-14 

7-10 

8-10 

D 

17-18 

15-16 

15-16 

11-12 

11 

E 

19  and  up 

17  and  up 

17  and  up 

13  and  up 

12  and  up 

Next  month,  Georse  L.  Hossfield,  World^s  Champion 
Typist,  gives  "A.  Tip  or  Two  for  Typists/^ 
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Editorial  Comment 


Frederick  G.  NICHOLS,  in  a  thought- 
provoking  address  before  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  in  Boston,  challenged  our 
profession  to  clarify  fundamental  issues  with 
regard  to  preemployment  business  training. 

In  a  frank  manner,  which  undeniably  evoked 
the  interest  of  his  listeners,  he  set  forth  five 
contradictory  points  of  view  now  held  with 
respect  to  commercial  education  and  warned 
that,  unless  the  leaders  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  adopted  and  held  to  one  tenable  position, 
“commercial  education  soon  would  be  in  total 
eclipse  for  sheer  lack  of  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  and  objectives.”  The  major  portion 
of  Mr.  Nichols’  address  appears  in  this  issue. 
In  it  he  discusses  at  length  the  point  of  view 
held  by  some  that: 

There  is  no  longer  need  for  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education  on  the  high-school  level,  but 
existing  vocational  commercial  subjects  should 
be  retained  because  of  their  personal-use  values. 
Everyone  should  write  shorthand  and  operate 
the  typewriter,  is  the  way  the  argument  runs. 

In  his  comments  he  exclaims : 

“Just  think  of  it!  Butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick  makers  who  cannot  write  shorthand  ! 
Policemen,  firemen,  and  janitors  who  have  not 
this  personal  accomplishment !  Surely,  teachers 
who  have  overlooked  this  great  need  have  much 
to  answer  for.  But  what  is  much  more  discon¬ 
certing  is  the  startling  ‘established  fact’  that 
anyone  above  the  moronic  level  of  intelligence 
can  learn  shorthand  if  properly  taught.  Short¬ 
hand  teachers  must  have  classes  packed  with 
morons ;  if  not,  they  are  shamefully  inefficient 
teachers.” 

[It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Nichols  interprets 
too  narrowly  a  figure  of  speech  in  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which  he  refers.  “Butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick  makers”  is  an  ancient  rhythmic  ex¬ 
pression  that  comprehends  the  whole  range  of 
persons  engaged  in  “trade” — or,  as  we  might 
say  today,  “business!”] 

If  we  start  with  the  premise  that  the  present 
discussion  regarding  the  possible  over-enroll¬ 
ment  in  shorthand  classes  has  to  do  with 
classes  offered  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years,  the  situation  will  be  clarified.  Eleventh- 
and  twelfth-year  pupils,  whether  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick 
makers,  or  policemen,  firemen,  and  janitors, 
or  are  to  follow  any  other  occupation  not  in* 


eluded  in  the  “white  collar”  classification,  have 
at  least  sufficient  intelligence  to  enable  them 
to  complete  ten  years  of  schooling.  They  are 
also  carrying  a  school  program  which  includes 
certain  essential  subjects,  such  as  English,  his¬ 
tory,  and  mathematics. 

If  shorthand  classes  are  growing  in  enroll¬ 
ment  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  counselors  to 
limit  it  to  the  stenographic  replacement  needs 
of  the  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  one-year  course  in  shorthand  is  but  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  complete  high  school  course. 
Rather  should  we  not  be  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  future  policemen,  firemen,  and 
janitors  are  studying  algebra,  rhetoric,  and 
European  history? 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  here  that  police  de¬ 
partments  all  over  the  world  are  offering 
shorthand  courses  to  the  men  “on  the  force,” 
because  a  policeman  is  constantly  taking  notes 
of  crimes  and  accidents.  The  average  police¬ 
man  uses  his  notebook  more  than  his  revolver 
(so  we  discern  what  a  civilizing  influence 
shorthand  is!)  and  the  few  notes  he  has  time 
to  make  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  or  the  acci¬ 
dent  are  often  the  principal  evidence  when 
the  case  comes  to  court. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement,  “Anyone 
above  the  moronic  intelligence  can  learn  short¬ 
hand  if  properly  taught,”  Mr.  Nichols  sarcas¬ 
tically  remarks,  “Shorthand  teachers  must 
have  classes  packed  with  morons.  If  not, 
they  are  shamefully  inefficient  teachers.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  statement 
was  made  with  the  thought  that  it  was  to  apply 
to  the  learning  of  shorthand  for  personal  use 
and  not  for  vocational  use,  also  that  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  considerably  above  the  mo¬ 
ronic  level  of  intelligence.  The  conclusion 
Mr.  Nichols  draws  is  not  valid,  in  our  opinion, 
because  neither  the  subject  matter  nor  the 
objective  of  the  two  courses  is  the  same. 

The  content  of  a  course  in  shorthand  for 
personal  use  would  be  much  simpler  than  that 
of  the  vocational  course.  For  example,  in 
the  present  vocational  course  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  319  brief  forms  are  taught.  Not  all 
of  these  are  needed  in  a  personal-use  course, 
because  if  written  on  an  almost  alphabetical 
level  they  would  be  amply  brief  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  Many  of  the  prefixes  and 
suffixes  could  also  be  eliminated.  As  many  of 
these  word  forms  and  phrases  are  for  com- 
( Continued  on  page  603) 
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Idea  Exchange 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  oj  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the 
Business  Education  World  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution 
is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


University  High  School 
University  of  Minnesota 

Dear  Miss  Banker: 

Your  Idea  Exchange  has  been  a  source 
of  information  and  “ideas”  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  in  methods  and  practice 
teaching  in  commercial  subjects.  When  I 
asked  them  to  submit  motivation  devices 
for  typewriting  which  they  could  use 
later  in  their  own  classes,  two  students, 
Ida  Parry  and  William  Freeburg,  showed 
considerable  originality. 

I  am  submitting  the  ideas  of  these  two 
students  for  your  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Doris  Tyrrell 

Head  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Department. 


An  excellent  suggestion,  xvhich  zve  pass  on  to 
other  teacher-training  departments.  Miss  Par¬ 
ry’s  idea  is  published  belozv.  Mr.  Freeburg’s 
idea  zvill  appear  in  a  later  issue. 

Flying  Fingers 

A  GAME  activity  appeals  to  practically  all 
students  and  flying  seems,  especially,  to 
catch  their  interest  in  this  air-minded  age.  In 
the  following  typing  motivation  device,  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  is  to  let  each  student  make  his  own 
airplane  and  parachute,  name  the  plane,  and  see 
how  high  he  can  pilot  it  on  the  schoolroom 
chart,  which  represents  the  sky,  and  yet  make  as 
few  parachute  jumps  as  possible.  The  distance 
the  student  pilots  his  plane  is  measured  by  the 
speed  he  attains  in  his  typing  speed  tests.  If  a 
student  makes  more  mistakes  than  are  allowed, 
he  must  remove  his  plane  from  the  chart  to 
show  that  he  lost  control,  and,  by  pinning  his 
parachute  to  the  “ground”  on  the  chart,  indicate 
that  he  had  to  make  a  parachute  landing. 

The  materials  used  are  a  background,  made  of 
blue  poster  cardboard,  2  x  2*4  feet  in  size; 
small,  orange  airplanes  about  ^  x  1J4  inches 
each  in  size;  small  parachutes  of  white  paper, 
and  the  minor  decorations  as  described  below. 


I 


The  airplane  may  be 
cut  from  a  magazine 
and  mounted  on 
heavier  paper. 

The  background 
representing  the  sky, 
is  divided  into  seven 
three-inch  horizontal 
sections  to  represent 
the  different  speed 
altitudes,  leaving 
enough  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart 
for  a  strip  of  brown 
earth,  three  green 
trees,  and  two  Scotch 
terriers  that  eagerly 
watch  the  sky.  The 
speed  altitudes  should 
be  set  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  class  in  which  the  device  is  used. 

After  taking  a  speed  test,  the  student  has 
the  pleasure  of  recording  his  speed  altitude,  or, 
perchance,  the  disappointment  of  making  a 
forced  parachute  landing,  the  probable  result  of 
which  misfortune  will  be  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  on  subsequent  tests. — Ida  Parry,  Stu¬ 
dent,  Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

A  Gregg  Map 

The  accompanying  map  is  but  one  outcome 
of  the  many  projects  I  have  used  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  vocabulary  building  in  shorthand  theory. 

This  map  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  to 
present  the  names  of  states,  the  capitals,  and 
important  cities  of  the  United  States  in  visua¬ 
lized  form.  The  method,  which  is  a  deviation 
from  the  sentence  and  word-list  plan,  met  with 
immediate  and  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
students  because  of  its  novelty,  its  appeal  to  in¬ 
dividual  artistic  tastes,  and  the  opportunity  it 
furnished  to  demonstrate  skill  in  sketching, 
shorthand  penmanship,  and  color  combinations. 
In  place  of  columns  of  meaningless  words,  the 
students  formed  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  each 
outline,  which  helps  in  the  necessary  memori¬ 
zation  and  intensifies  interest. 
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A  Project  in  Shorthand  Vocabulary  Building 
M  iss  Dickerson’s  Pupils  Visualize  Geographical  N’ames 


To  multiply  experiences,  a  state  map  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  border  states  could  be  drawn, 
giving  all  important  cities  and  towns.  This  is 
given  practical  application  through  use  in  dicta¬ 
tion.  The  map  work  is  optional,  but  interest 
and  competition  are  so  keen  that  each  student 
usually  submits  one.  As  none  of  the  map  work 
is  done  in  class,  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  regular  instruction. 

Since  shorthand  does  not  readily  permit  of 
dramatization,  except  in  certain  phases,  I  started 
the  map  plan  with  some  apprehension,  but,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  studies  made  in  an  effort 
to  add  interest  to  vocabulary  building,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  expectation.  It  was  not  only 
something  different,  but  it  allowed  students  to 
build  on  their  background  of  geography  and 
add  their  knowledge  of  shorthand. 

.^s  recognition  beyond  the  classroom  was 
secured,  the  realization  that  their  work  was 
appreciated,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group, 
made  the  students  feel  that  their  efforts  had 
been  truly  worth  while,  and  they  were  more 
than  ever  willing  to  undertake  new  units  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  were  exhibited  in  the  school,  some  were 
published  in  the  school  magazine,  a  few  were 
displayed  at  teachers’  conventions,  and  one 
was  even  shown  at  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  in  the  spring  of  1933. — Mildred' A. 
Dickerson,  High  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


A  Sales-Talk  Book  Review 

The  time-worn,  often  dull,  book  report  in  the 
Junior  Business  English  class  may  be  made 
entertaining  and  worth  while  by  transforming 
the  report  into  a  sales  talk. 

To  this  end,  the  class  is  organized  as  a  book 
club,  each  student-member  of  which  is  asked 
to  make  a  report  in  the  form  of  a  sales  talk 
which  will  present  the  book  assigned  to  him 
so  interestingly  that  the  other  members  will 
wish  to  “buy”  it — that  is,  read  it.  An  element 
of  competition  may  be  introduced  by  choosing 
the  best  salesman  on  the  basis  of  the  popular 
demand  for  a  book  on  which  a  sales  talk  has 
been  given. 

While  the  main  purpose  of  the  project — the 
b<x)k  report — must  naturally  receive  the  em¬ 
phasis,  the  assignment  affords  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improvement  in  diction  and  the 
development  of  the  students’  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  forceful  language. 

As  many  of  the  students  will  have  studied 
salesmanship,  the  sales-talk  book  review  offers 
an  opportunity  for  integration.  In  our  expe¬ 
rience.  such  book  reports  have  produced  the 
best  oral  English  of  an  entire  semester,  besides 
motivating  the  work  in  English  and  making  it 
parallel  a  real  life  situation,  that  in  which  one 
recommends  a  book  to  a  friend. — Jessie  H.  Cole¬ 
man,  Senior  High  School,  San  Jose,  California. 

(Idea  Exchange  continued  on  page  580) 
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Report  of  the  37th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 


The  “biggest 
and  best  ever” 

•  — and  a  most 
efficiently  managed 
convention  —  sums 
up  the  Boston  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  The 
speakers  held  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  theme, 

“Business  Education 
in  a  Changing  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social 
Order,”  and  the 
program  was  carried  out  as  announced  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  magazine  (pages  403-405). 

The  officers  and  committee  chairmen  who 
functioned  with  superior  managerial  ability 
were : 

President,  John  F.  Robinson;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North;  Secretary,  Harry  I. 
Good;  Treasurer,  Arnold  M.  Lloyd;  Editor 
Yearbook,  Catherine  F.  Nulty. 

Committee  Chairmen:  Program,  .Atlee  L. 
Percy;  Membership,  Walter  E.  Leidner;  Pub¬ 
licity,  Louis  J.  Fish ;  Hospitality,  George  L. 
Hoffacker. 

Summary  of  President  Robinson's  Address 

As  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  earners  of 
the  country  are  workers  in  industry  or  busi¬ 
ness,  a  liberal  education  to  most  people,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  liberal  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  liberal  business  education  would  be  a 
well-balanced  mixture  of  three  ingredients: 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  processes  by 
which  life  is  controlled  and  by  which  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  conducted;  skill  to  use  that 
knowledge  in  some  manner  useful  to  society 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
earn  a  living  for  oneself  and  dependents,  and 
to  carry  one’s  share  of  the  white  man’s  burden, 
wisdom. 

Statistics  show  that  65  per  cent  of  busi¬ 
ness  failures  are  caused  by  personal  inefficien¬ 


cies,  but  I  feel  that 
these  personal  inef¬ 
ficiencies  are  not 
due  to  the  lack  of 
skill,  neither  are 
they  to  any  great 
extent  due  to  the 
lack  of  knowledge. 
Certainly  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  knows  that 
overproduction,  un¬ 
fa  i  r  competition, 
speculation,  hoard¬ 
ing,  low  wages,  are 
not  productive  of 
that  true  prosperity  for  which  we  strive. 

The  reason  that  business  men  continue  to 
operate  under  these  wrong  methods  is  not 
that  they  do  not  know  better,  nor  that  they 
are  not  skilled  in  better  ways,  but  that  they 
lack  the  wisdom  to  see  that  success  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  wrong  methods,  that 
invariably  such  methods  make  some  one  the 
“holder  of  the  bag,”  and  while  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  may  profit,  business  as  a  whole — 
and,  therefore,  society  as  a  whole — suffers. 

So,  to  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  added 
wisdom  sufficient  to  enable  one  so  to  live 
that  he  is  interesting  to  himself,  agreeable  to 
his  associates,  and  acceptable  to  his  Creator. 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  we  of  the 
commercial  schools  are  placing  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  matter  of  teaching  skills.  We 
must  go  on  teaching  the  skills,  i)aying  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  skill  of  accuracy,  but  we 
must  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  real 
foundation  of  skill  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  situation, 
and  that  more  important  than  either  skill  or 
knowledge  is  the  wisdom  to  play  the  game  of 
life  in  such  a  manner  that  good  comes  to  all 
and  not  to  the  few. 

New  Officers  for  1934-1935 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  President,  Louis  A.  Rice,  Assist¬ 
ant  in  Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
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Louis  A.  Rice  Mrs.  Blanche  Stickney  Harry  I.  Good 
President  Vice  President  Secretary 


Arnold  M.  Lloyd 
T  reasurer 


Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Blanche  Stickney,  Head,  Secre¬ 
tarial  Department,  Bryant-Stratton  College, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  Secretary,  Harry  1. 
Good,  Director  of  Commercial  Exiucation,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York;  Treasurer,  Arnold  M.  Lloyd, 
Principal,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Executive  Committee:  Harry  1.  Good; 
W.  E.  Douglas,  President,  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware;  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  New  York  City;  P. 
J.  Harman,  Director,  Strayer  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Alexander  S.  Massell,  Principal, 
Central  School  of  Business  and  Arts,  New  York 
City ;  Harold  E.  Cowan,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Dedham,  Massachusetts; 
Editor  of  Yearbook,  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Greetings  from  Louis  A.  Rice 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  a  word  of 
greeting  to  members  of  the  Eastern  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association  and  to  all  its  friends, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  is  beginning  its  thirty-eighth  year.  Its 
membership  is  close  to  two  thousand,  making 
it  the  largest  single  organization  of  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  in  the  country.  It  is  significant 
that  it  gained  several  hundred  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year — the  year  of  greatest  depres¬ 
sion  in  education. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention,  which 
has  just  closed,  brought  to  Boston  a  large 
group  of  progressive  business  teachers.  The 
program  was  built  around  the  topic  “Business 
Education  in  a  Changing  Social  and  Economic 
Order,”  a  most  challenging  subject  in  these 


days  of  fast-moving  trains  of  events  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  government.  The  large  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  the  convention  evidenced 
the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  topics  sched¬ 
uled. 

For  1934-1935  the  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  wish  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  make  the  organization  of  greatest 
benefit  to  its  members. 

We  can  best  do  this  if  our  members  will 
send  us  constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  Association  and  our 
convention  and  yearbook  programs. 

Our  Treasurer,  A.  M.  Lloyd,  1200  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  enroll  any 
teacher  as  a  member  for  the  coming  year, 
or  for  the  year  just  closed  (which  will  reserve 
your  copy  of  the  Seventh  Yearbook). 

We  cordially  invite  every  commercial 
teacher,  now,  to  come  to  Philadelphia  in  1935, 
when  we  expect  to  have  not  only  the  largest 
membership  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
but  the  largest  convention  attendance. 

Dr.  McNamara  Honored 

At  the  Good-fellowship  dinner,  the  closing 
event  of  the  convention.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York  City,  was  awarded  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Honor  Medal,  “as  a  recognition  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  business  educa¬ 
tion.”  President  Robinson  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  This 
medal  is  awarded  annually.  Dr.  McNamara 
is  the  third  educator  to  be  so  honored.  Dr. 
John  Robert  Gregg  being  the  first,  and  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  the  second.  Last  year  Dr. 
McNamara  was  presented  with  a  similar  med¬ 
al  of  honor  by  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
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Hold  to  Sound  Teaching 
Principles 

“The  educational  world,” 
said  Dr.  Payson  Smith  in  his 
paper,  “is  full  of  discussion 
just  now  about  the  duty  of  the 
schools  to  train  for  a  supposed 
new  social  and  economic  or¬ 
der.  That  might  be  a  less 
difficult  thing  to  do  provided 
we  knew  what  that  new  order 
is  to  be  and  likewise  provided 
we  knew  exactly  what  kind  of 
an  education  would  provide 
for  it.  In  the  absence  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  answer  to 
either  question, 
may  we  not  pru¬ 
dently  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  task 
of  holding  our  ed¬ 
ucational  programs 
to  sound  principles 
of  teaching,  yield¬ 
ing  neither  to  the 
ultra-conservatism 
that  admits  no 
need  of  change 
nor  to  the  super- 
progressivism 
which  would  set  us 
on  untried  ways.” 


Proceedings  to  Be  Published 

The  complete  proceedings  of 
the  convention  will  appear  in 
the  Association’s  Seventh  Year¬ 
book,  edited  by  Miss  Catherine 
Nulty.  This  series  of  yearbooks 
represents  a  major  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  commercial 
education.  Our  usual  procedure 
will  not  be  followed  in  report¬ 
ing  the  convention  this  year. 

Instead  of  giving  our  readers 
fragmentary  passages  from  each 
of  the  many  excellent  addresses, 
which  excerpts,  be¬ 
cause  of  their 

brevity,  can  neith¬ 

er  do  justice  to  the 
speaker  nor  be  of 
much  value  to  our 
readers,  we  are 
publishing  in  this 
and  the  June  is¬ 
sues  the  major 
p)ortion  of  two  of 
the  addresses — one 
by  F.  G.  Nichols 
of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the 
other  by  H.  G. 
Shields  of  Chicago. 


P.  J.  Harman 
New  Director 


Harold  E.  Cowan 
New  Director 


National  Council  Meetins 


The  first  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education,  fol¬ 
lowing  its  organization  at  Cincinnati  last  De¬ 
cember,  was  held  at  Boston  the  evening  of 
March  20.  The  resignation  of  Clay  D.  Slinker 
as  president  of  the  Council  was  accepted  with 
deep  regret.  Mr.  Slinker  found  that  other 
duties  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Council  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserved.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  vice 
president  of  the  Council,  was  elected  president 
and  Miss  Ray  Abrams,  principal  of  the  Samuel 
J.  Peters  Boys  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans,  was  elected  vice  president. 

The  dinner  session  and  program  was  open 
to  all  interested  in  business  education.  The 
address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Wright,  assistant  commissioner  for  voca¬ 
tional  education.  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Wright  spoke 


on  “Leadership  Problems  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  as  Viewed  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.”  Dr.  McNamara  presented  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Council  Committee  on  National 
Policies  in  Business  Education.  The  commit¬ 
tee  listed  the  following  topics,  which  they 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Council  in  preparing  its 
program  of  work. 

1.  Coordination  of  the  activities  of  various 
representative  associations  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers. 

2.  What  should  be  the  major  controlling  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  different  levels  of  business  edu¬ 
cation? 

3.  What  is  the  problem  of  supervision  and 
coordination  of  business  education  in  city  and 
state  school  units,  and  of  coordination  in  the 
Federal  Government? 

4.  What  should  be  the  minimum  teacher-cer¬ 
tification  standards  for  public  school  business 
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teachers?  Department  heads?  City  supervisors 
and  directors  ? 

5.  What  is  the  problem  of  the  junior  college 
in  the  field  of  business  education? 

6.  What  is  the  problem  of  cooperation  with 
various  other  national  associations  interested  in 
business  education? 

From  this  list  of  topics  the  Council  selected 
as  its  first  task  topic  three,  the  problem  of 
direction  and  supervision  and  coordination  of 
business  education  within  each  state.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  asked  to  survey  past  and  present 
conditions  and  ascertain  what  the  results  from 
existing  direction  and  supervision  have  been. 
Articles  are  to  be  written  for  publication  in 
the  general  education  magazines,  and  other 
definite  plans  devised  and  put  into  force,  which 
will  present  to  all  the  educational  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  country  the  necessity  for  universal 
state  and  city  direction  and  supervision  of 
business  education. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held 
in  December  at  Chicago  during  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation  convention. 


Paul  S.  I^max 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 

New  President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Business  Education 


High  Spots  from  N.  Y.  U.  B  usiness  Education  Conference 

Held  at  New  York  University,  March  24,  1934 


New  occupational  and  social-economic 
trends,  together  with  their  implications 
for  readjustment  in  business  curricula 
and  courses  of  study,  were  the  keynotes  of 
the  main  topics  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
Business  Education  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
Commercial  Teachers’  Club  of  New  York 
University  on  March  24,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  School  of  Education,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  professor  of  education  and 
chairman  of  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  program,  which  was  the  result  of  five  pre¬ 
vious  meetings  of  the  speakers  regarding  the 
recent  changes  in  the  occupational  and  social- 
economic  world. 

New  Occupational  Trends 

Speaking  to  an  audience  which  taxed  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  large  auditorium.  Dr. 
Franklin  J.  Keller,  director  of  the  National 
Occupational  Conference,  New  York  City,  in 


his  address  “New  Occupational  Trends  and 
Their  Implications  for  Readjustment  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study”  pre¬ 
sented  the  point  of  view  that  trends  are  in¬ 
deed  very  fickle.  In  fact,  he  said,  the  only 
reliable  trend  is  the  trend  that  shows  trends 
to  be  unreliable.  He  recommended  that  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  who  are  interested  in  readjust¬ 
ing  high  school  education  should  consider  not 
only  trends  but  also  such  things  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  job.  In  addition  he  suggested 
that  they  must  cooperate  with  psychologists 
in  order  to  find  what  constitutes  fundamental 
abilities,  skills,  and  interests.  “If  this  is  done,” 
he  said,  “then  the  problem  of  what  to  teach 
will  take  on  a  more  human  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  useful  appearance  and  shape;  and 
the  youngsters  will  find  the  subject  matter 
more  palatable  and  profitable  for  their  own 
occupational  readjustments.” 

During  the  course  of  his  thought-provoking 
address.  Dr.  Keller  also  presented  a  number 
of  key  questions  which  a  teacher  should  tend 
to  consider  in  evaluating  the  ever-changing 
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occupational  trends;  such  as:  What  jobs 
should  there  be  in  the  future?  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  do  certain  jobs?  Why  are  they 
able  to  do  them? 

He  explained  that  the  teacher  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  revising  the  curriculum  so 
that  it  will  provide  adequate  education  and 
training  for  life  and  for  the  jobs  which  will 
exist  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  he  warned, 
the  teacher  must  not  forget  that  business  and 
industry  are  changing  constantly.  It  is  hard 
to  predict  accurately  any  of  these  changes. 
All  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to  predict  on  the 
basis  of  present  knowledge  and  past  perform¬ 
ance  and  then  be  ready  to  adapt  his  work  to 
occupational  changes. 

Teacher  Should  Emphasize  General 
Knowledge  and  Skills 

Incidentally,  if  by  using  the  best  research 
methods  available  one  can  determine  clusters 
of  specific  abilities  and  then  map  them  with 
clusters  of  jobs  requiring  such  abilities,  he  can 
provide  training  in  terms  of  specific  jobs.  Be¬ 
cause  jobs  change  so  much,  the  teacher  should 
emphasize  general  knowledges  and  skills,  he 
suggested. 

Dr.  Keller  showed  that  such  surveys  as  the 
one  conducted  by  Leonard  Miller  at  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  tend  to  provide  desirable 
information  which  may  help  teachers  formu¬ 
late  their  programs.  Rockland  County,  he 
said,  through  the  cooperation  of  its  schools, 
welfare  organizations.  Boy  Scouts,  and  other 
community  associations,  is  getting  a  complete 
picture  of  its  occupational  distribution.  Thus, 
the  county  will  see  itself  as  it  is  and  then  see 
itself  as  it  should  be.  Obviously,  social  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  said,  should  play  a  leading  part  in 
readjusting  and  developing  educational  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Dr.  Keller  also  pointed  out  that  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  trends  may  be  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  many  times  it  fails  to  show  such  things 
as  a  break-up  of  one  occupation  into  a  number 
of  closely  related  occupations,  the  changes  in 
skills  and  knowledge  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
constant  occupation,  and  the  like.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  showed  that  different  people  inter¬ 
pret  information  differently.  What  may  seem 
to  one  person  to  be  an  undesirable  situation 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  others. 

Job-satisfaction  is  closely  related  to  one’s 
personal  interests,  he  said,  even  though  many 
things,  such  as  environmental  factors,  associ¬ 
ates,  skill,  and  the  like  have  a  certain  influence. 


New  Social-Economic  Trends 

“Business  education  can  be  thought  of  as  on 
three  levels,”  said  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  his  address  on 
the  topic,  “New  Social-Economic  Trends  and 
Their  Implication  for  Readjustments  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study.”  “The 
first  level  is  purely  a  technical  activity;  the 
second  is  concerned  with  business  administra¬ 
tion;  and  the  third  is  interested  in  the  social 
importance  of  business,  the  social  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  business  men,  and  the  place  in  society 
which  business  as  a  whole  occupies.  My  re¬ 
marks  are  directed  towards  this  last  level. 
Business,  as  society  is  at  present  organized,  is 
probably  the  most  significant  and  the  most 
important  of  all  our  social  institutions.  The 
task  of  using  society’s  resources  to  supply 
economic  goods  has  been  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  business. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  busi¬ 
ness  education  should  make  those  whom  we 
are  trying  to  educate  aware  of  this  fact  be¬ 
cause  it  opens  for  them  a  vision  of  vocational 
opportunity  much  bigger  than  they  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have.  The  question  is  asked,  why 
should  business  education  undertake  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  we  have  social-studies  de¬ 
partments  in  most  of  our  schools  which  might 
give  attention  to  this  subject?  My  answer  is 
twofold. 

“First,  in  the  past  and  still  in  very  large 
measure  the  departments  of  social  studies  are 
not  doing  the  task.  Rather  they  have  been 
solidified  in  a  certain  traditional  mold. 

“Second,  business  is  so  significant  a  part 
of  our  social  arrangements  that  in  its  study 
in  the  broad  sense  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  into  the  secondary  schools  a  kind  of 
education  which  has  never  been  there  before 
and  a  kind  of  cultural  education  which  would 
be  more  cultural  than  any  the  secondary 
schools  have  ever  known.  Such  an  education 
should  be  designed  first  and  foremost  to  give 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  society  in 
which  we  have  to  live. 

“The  two  elementary  needs  in  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  are  first,  to  give  an  understanding  of 
just  what  it  is  that  business  does, — its  organ¬ 
izing  function — an  enormously  complicated 
and  fascinating  procedure — second,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  managerial  work  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  or¬ 
ganizing. 

“To  do  this  work  we  will  need  in  the  future 
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to  cut  the  cloth  a  little  more  broadly  than 
we  have  cut  it  before.  What  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  last  two  years  has  placed  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  rather  different  perspective  than 
that  which  it  occupied  in  prior  years.  Whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  government  is  taking 
very  much  more  direct  responsibility  for  the 
organization  of  economic  life  than  it  took  up 
to  two  or  three  years  ago.  This  means  two 
things,  as  I  see  it,  for  our  training  in  business 
education. 

“First,  the  old  picture  with  which  I  used 
to  describe  business  standing  almost  alone  be¬ 
tween  the  resources  of  a  nation  and  the  goods 
which  were  turned  out,  must  be  changed.  We 
must  shrink  the  picture  of  the  work  of  busi¬ 
ness  somewhat  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
government  picture. 

“Secondly,  we  will  more  and  more  be  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  training  for  the  organizational 
activities  of  business  men.  It  has  already  be¬ 
come  somewhat  difficult  for  us  in  Washington 
to  find  good  stenographic  and  statistical  help, 
so  rapidly  have  the  demands  of  government 
grown.  Government  occupations  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  going  to  become  increasingly 
important.  (We  may  sometime  in  the  future 
all  become  teachers  of  political  science  in¬ 
stead  of  teachers  of  business.)  It  will  become 
of  increasing  importance  that  business  men 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  social  meaning  of 
their  work,  for  when  business  men  meet  to  set 
up  codes  they  are  making  social  legislation — 
an  extremely  responsible  duty.  They  have  a 
social  responsibility  never  given  to  any  group 
before,  except  those  duly  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  people.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  and 
growing  need  for  social  education. 

We  Must  Plan  and  Plan  Well 

Finally,  there  are  a  great  many  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  “planning.”  The  word  has  a  great 
appeal  because  it  sounds  like  sense.  We  need 
to  be  extremely  careful  that  planning  means 
something.  Professor  Thomas  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  is  said  to  have  defined  a  phi¬ 
losopher  as  a  blind  man,  blindfolded  in  a  dark 
room,  chasing  a  black  cat  that  wasn’t  there. 
There  are  a  good  many  planners  to  whom  that 
definition  could  well  be  applied.  Obviously 
it  is  important  to  plan.  In  fact  there  has  been 
planning  since  the  first  man  said  let  us  do  it 
this  way  instead  of  that  way.  But  to  plan 
well — not  merely  to  object  to  what  is  going 
on — requires  a  comprehension  of  our  eco- 
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Leverett  S.  Lyon 

nomic  system  which  few  have,  but  which  many 
must  have  if  we  are  to  plan  well  and  preserve 
a  democracy.” 

Panel  Discussion  Followed 

Two  panels  of  speakers  presented  their  re¬ 
actions  to  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Keller  and 
Dr.  Lyon.  The  panels  consisted  of: 

John  Fiedler,  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Alex¬ 
ander  S.  Massell,  Simon  J.  Jason,  Nathaniel 
Altholz,  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Clyde  O. 
Thompson,  Seth  B.  Carkin,  John  V,  Walsh, 
Louis  Rice. 

A  steak  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort  con¬ 
cluded  the  program.  Frank  G.  Meredith, 
president  of  the  New  York  University  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Club  introduced  as  toast¬ 
master,  Mr.  Seth  B.  Carkin,  principal  of  the 
Packard  School,  New  York  City;  Dean  John 
W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Education  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests  to  the  gathering.  The 
speaker  on  the  luncheon  program  was  Dr.  Fred 
I.  Kent,  president  of  New  York  University 
Council,  who,  from  his  broad  experiences  in 
banking  and  finance  spoke  on  “New  Social 
Obligations  of  Business  in  Relation  to  Ideals 
of  American  Democracy.” 

The  success  of  the  meeting  warrants  the 
hope  that  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  University  will  make  this 
type  of  conference  an  annual  event. 
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1934  Conference  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  California 

Held  at  Fresno.  California.  March  26-28 


Reported  by  FRANCES 

SETTING  a  new  attendance  record,  be¬ 
tween  425  and  450  principals  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  secondary  schools  met  in  Fresno, 
March  26-28,  for  their  annual  conference. 
Although  this  is  the  first  time  the  conference 
has  been  based  on  voluntary  attendance,  the 
number  present  greatly  exceeded  that  at  any 
former  session,  according  to  Vierling  Kersey, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Speakers  presented  various  aspects  of  the 
conference  theme,  which  was  “The  Secondary 
School  Faces  the  New  Day.”  Walter  R.  Hep- 
ner,  chief  of  the  division  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Superintendent  Kersey  gave  the 
opening  addresses. 

Functions  of  Principal  Are  Changing 

“Maladjustments  developing  between  the 
offerings  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  needs 
of  the  children  and  society  are  changing  the 
function  of  the  principal,”  Mr.  Hepner  said, 
in  an  address  on  “The  Process  of  Reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  Secondary  School  Program.”  “At 
first,  primarily  a  teacher,  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator  next  became  more  concerned  with 
organization  and  management  and  today  is 
entering  a  third  period  in  which  it  is  his  as¬ 
signment  to  serve  as  the  leader  of  curriculum 
revision  and  as  a  director  of  learning  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Expansion  and  evolution  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  speedy  and  cataclysmic  changes 
in  home,  economic,  social,  moral,  political,  and 
occupational  life  have  been  the  instruments 
in  widening  the  gap  between  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  life-preparation  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  Mr.  Hepner. 

In  re-stating  school  objectives,  Mr.  Hepner 
said,  account  will  be  taken  of  all  the  children 
of  secondary  school  age  of  all  the  people,  not 
only  of  the  select  few  whose  ambitions  and 
needs  have  long  dominated  actual  practice. 
The  task,  as  he  outlined  it,  is  to  set  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  to  some  may  bear  the  aspects  of 
a  custodial  function,  in  an  effort  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  children  who  do  not  fit  the  tra¬ 
ditional  program.  “The  day  of  cooperation 
and  neighborliness  is  upon  us  and  its  require¬ 
ments  demand  citizens  who  have  outgrown  the 
characteristics  pf  rugged  individualists,”  he 


EFFINGER  RAYMOND 

said.  “Consequently  the  secondary  school  is 
called  upon  to  do  its  share  in  the  development 
of  citizens  who  maintain  a  critical  viewpoint 
toward  the  social,  political  and  economic  order, 
which  affect  him  too  vitally  to  be  overlooked. 

New  Social  and  Educational  Frontiers 

The  power  of  the  classroom  teacher  to  re¬ 
shape  public  opinion  in  educational  policy 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Kersey  in  an  address 
on  “New  Social  and  Educational  Frontiers.” 
The  interest  of  the  public  as  participant  in 
school  activities  should  be  substituted  for  its 
present  apathetic  attitude  of  spectator  in  the 
contest  over  educational  policies  between  a 
constructive  and  a  destructive  group  repre¬ 
senting  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  population. 

“In  addition  to  all  programs  of  relief  and 
reconstruction,  of  food  and  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity,”  Mr.  Kersey  said,  “America  needs 
an  awakened  sense  of  responsibility.  Goods, 
character,  and  education  are  not  enough.  Our 
people  must  feel  responsibility  and  must  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  individual  integrity. 

“Especially  shall  we  view  the  traditional 
type  of  classroom  procedure  which  we  call  the 
recitation.  The  classroom  of  the  reconstructed 
school  will  serve  as  a  learning  laboratory,  and 
the  teacher  will  serve  not  as  taskmaster, 
checker,  and  mark  dispenser,  but  as  a  coop¬ 
erative  assistant  to  pupils  in  their  learning 
activities.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  current  artificialities  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  especially  in  teaching  activities. 
For  example,  school  marks  will  receive  their 
due  attention.  Marks  are  primarily  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  device  that  has  developed  nat¬ 
urally  as  a  result  of  mass  education.  Marks 
are  at  best  but  poor  substitutes  for  a  close 
personal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  and  between  the  school  and  the 
home.  It  is  probable  that  some  time  will 
elapse  before  a  satisfactory  substitute  can  be 
developed  on  any  generally  wide-spread  scale, 
although  splendid  experiments  are  now  under 
way.  Relationships  with  higher  schools  are 
still  largely  involved  with  marks.  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  artificialities  subject  boundaries 
will  receive  close  scrutiny. 

“To  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  all 
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principals  and  all  teachers  of  whatever  sub¬ 
ject,  activity,  or  assignment,  make  their  activi¬ 
ties  functional,  eliminate  the  artificialities,  ap¬ 
ply  the  laws  of  learning,  and  serve  as  willing, 
qualified,  and  intelligent  guides  to  children’s 
learning,  the  process  of  reconstructing  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  program  will  meet  with  deserved 
success.” 

“If  the  things  that  students  do  in  school  are 
not  meaningful  in  relation  to  their  goals  in 
life,  then  their  work  becomes  mere  drudgery,” 
stated  Dr.  Grayson  Kefauver,  head  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Stanford  University, 
when  he  addressed  the  Deans  and  Counselors 
at  a  breakfast.  Dr.  Kefauver  emphasized  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  help  students  de¬ 
velop  a  critical  social  attitude  that  when  they 


become  more  active  members  in  social  and 
economic  work,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  the  problems  of  their  day.  He  also 
stressed  the  fact  of  the  growing  importance 
and  extent  of  leisure  time  and  the  importance 
of  teaching  the  students  to  enrich  their  lives 
with  many  interests.  When  leisure  time  comes 
to  them,  as  it  will  in  the  future,  they  should 
have  some  worthy  means  of  spending  it. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  new  year:  J.  R.  McKillop,  principal  of 
the  Monterey  Union  High  School  (reelected), 
president;  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  principal 
of  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  vice 
president;  Harry  G.  Hansell,  principal  of  the 
Continuation  High  School,  San  Francisco,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


•  •  • 


Registering  Gregg  Writer  Awards 


Transcript 


lE^anaerlpt 


Tranterlpt 


Thaory  Taat 


Order  of  Oragg  Artists 


TO  show  her  students’  progress  in  attain¬ 
ing  Gregg  Writer  certificates  and 
awards,  Mary  Frances  Hoyt,  Elgin,  Iowa, 
uses  two  thermometers  for  each  student,  one 
for  the  shorthand  awards  and  one  for  the 
typing  awards.  As  each  certificate  is  award¬ 
ed,  the  student  “raises  the  temperature”  of 
the  proi)er  thermometer  by  ctiloring  the 
“mercury”  with  a  red  pencil  or  by  pasting 
on  a  piece  of  red  paper. 

Miss  Hoyt  has  found  this  plan  most  help¬ 
ful  in  that  it  visualizes  for  the  student  the 
progress  he  is  making  and,  by  comparison, 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  those  in  the  class 
who  are  not  doing  so  well. 

If  you  have  not  tried  The  Grecg  Writer 
certificates,  pins,  medals,  and  other  awards 
for  motivating  your  classes  in  shi)rthand, 
typewriting,  and  transcription,  drop  a  card 
to  the  Credentials  Department,  The  (iKEu; 
Writer,  for  full  particulars. 


Co^p«t«at 

Trpist 


Coip«t«at 

rjpiit 


Coopatcat 

Tjpllt 


An  AirpI  ane  Banquet 


The  novelty  of  an  airplane  banquet  will,  I 
am  sure,  appeal  to  young  people  ever  on  the 
alert  for  some  new  form  of  entertainment.  The 
following  brief  description  of  a  novel  banquet 
may  be  used  by  the  student  committee  on  en¬ 
tertainment  as  the  central  idea  which,  through 
their  own  initiative,  they  will  readily  elaborate 
into  an  evening’s  entertainment  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyable  in  its  originality. 


The  room  in  which  the  particular  banquet  I 
have  in  mind  was  held  was  fitted  up  to  simulate 
an  airport,  thus  suggesting  a  definite  connection 
with  aviation.  Small  airplanes,  tinted  in  the 
class  colors,  were  used  as  favors ;  the  menu 
was  appropriately  suggestive  of  the  theme;  and 
an  airplane — a  real  one  which  actually  did  go — 
was  lent  by  a  leading  merchant  in  the  city,  to 
add  reality  to  the  scheme. 
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After  the  guests  had  arrived  and  were  seated, 
the  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee 
announced  that  the  guests 
of  honor  and  those  whose 
talents  were  to  contribute  to 
the  evening’s  diversion  would 
shortly  arrive  by  plane.  Soon, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the 
assembled  guests,  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  airplane 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  dimly  to  be  sure,  but 
with  ever  increasing  distinctness.  To  create 
these  illusions,  the  ingenuity  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements  had  brought  to  their  aid  a 
vacuum  sweeper,  the  motor  of  which  in  action 
was  a  surprisingly  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  airplane  motor,  and 
a  spotlight,  which  flashed  at 
intervals  and  was  carefully 
manoeuvered  by  those  in  charge 
behind  the  scenes.  The  results 
were  strikingly  effective. 

In  a  little  while,  the  eyes  of 
the  chairman  and  the  guests, 
eagerly  and  anxiously  scanning 
the  “sky,”  were  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  the  approaching  plane  which,  anon, 
landed  in  their  midst ;  their  ears  were  filled  with 
the  pleasant  confusion  of  laughter  and  talk  as 
the  newcomers  were  escorted  by  the  ushers  to 
the  speakers’  table  and  there  welcomed  by  the 
reception  committee.  The  toastmaster  (chosen 
from  the  student  body)  was  introduced  and  the 
party  was  on.  May  your  party  be  an  equally 
happy  one ! — Mar\  L.  Champion,  Neiv  York 
Cify. 


•  •  • 


The  View  on  Our  Cover 


This  month’s  cover  view  shows  a  portion  of 
the  business  section  of  San  Francisco — the 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  The  namesake  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
San  Francisco  became  a  port  of  first  importance 
to  the  United  States  in  1846  when  California 
was  made  a  territory  as  an  outcome  of  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Mexico.  San  Francisco 
has  grown  from  an  Indian  pueblo  to  a  great 
cosmopolitan  city  of  over  six  hundred  thousand 
people,  “with  a  bit  of  Hongkong  in  its  middle 
and  of  Italy  on  its  skirts.” 

San  Francisco  owes  much  of  her  beauty  and 
charm  to  her  incomparable  situation  between  the 
ocean  and  the  island-studded  bay,  with  ranges 
of  hills  Ixirdering  a  great  part  of  her  horizon. 


The  city  occupies  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
a  peninsula  about  30  miles  long  and  averaging 
about  15  miles  in  width.  Three  sides  are  lapped 
by  water — the  ocean  washes  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary,  the  Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  northern,  and  the  Bay  the  eastern.  The 
Bay — “a  land-locked  harbor  where  the  navies 
of  the  world  could  ride”. — is  irregular  in  shape, 
about  70  miles  long  and  averaging  10  miles  in 
wddth.  .Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco  along 
the  eastern  shore  lie  Berkley,  Oakland,  and 
Alameda.  The  terminus  of  most  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  trains  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
in  Oakland  and  the  passengers  are  transferred 
by  ferry  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco.  The 
main  gateway  to  San  Francisco  from  the  North 
and  Blast  is  its  impressive  Ferry  Building. 

Let  us  start  the  description  of  the  view  on  the 
cover  with  the  triangular  building  in  the  lower 
corner  of  the  cover.  This  is  the  Phelan  Build¬ 
ing,  named  for  one  of  California’s  well-known 
Senators,  and.  incidently,  the  home  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Orient  office  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  wide  street  on  the  right  of  this  building 
is  the  famous  Market  Street,  leading  directly  to 
the  Ferry  Building  and  the  docks.  The  Ferry 
Building  is  easily  recognized  by  its  clock  tower. 
Looking  up  Market  Street  from  the  Phelan 
Building  the  first  tall  building  on  the  right  is 
the  San  Francisco  Call  Building.  Just  beyond 
the  large  rectangular  building  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street  is  the  famous  Palace  Hotel.  The 
wide  skyscraper  in  the  extreme  right  center  of 
the  view'  is  the  home  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  At  the  left  center  of 
the  view  is  a  group  of  new  buildings  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Farther  down  Market  Street  and  close 
to  the  Ferry  Building  are  the  lu)mes  of  the 
various  steamship  lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

The  bit  of  land  .showing  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  view  is  a  point  of  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  a  marine  base  and  the  half-way  point  in 
one  span  of  the  new  San  Francisco-Oakland 
bridge  now  under  construction.  The  tiny  white 
spot  in  the  Bay  at  the  upper  left  is  a  ferry  boat 
plying  between  San  B'rancisco  and  Sausalito,  a 
picturesque  village  on  the  mainland  to  the  north. 

Next  month.  Baltimore. 


O.  A.  T.  Club  Award 

When  a  set  of  O.  A.  T.  papers  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  junior  and  senior  stu¬ 
dents,  it  is  the  policy  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  to  make  only  one  club  prize  award 
to  the  student  writing  the  most  artistic 
paper.  If  the  teacher  prefers  that  this 
prize  be  awarded  in  the  senior  group 
only,  will  he  please  .so  indicate  when  sub¬ 
mitting  his  papers. 
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Sch  ool  News  and  Personal  Notes 


The  International  Shorthand  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  the  early  part 
of  August  has  already  announced  a  bril¬ 
liant  group  of  speakers  from  many  countries. 
On  the  list  of  distinguished  European  short¬ 
hand  writers  who  have  promised  to  contribute 
addresses,  we  notice  with  interest  the  name  of 
the  noted  Swedish  shorthand  author  and  his¬ 
torian,  Colonel  Olof  Melin.  Dr.  Gregg  will 
speak  on  “The  Evolution  of  Shorthand  Con¬ 
struction  in  All  Countries.” 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  planning  to  be 
in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  August  will 
certainly  find  much  that  is  interesting  if  they 
attend  the  International  Shorthand  Congress 
in  Amsterdam.  If  you  will  send  an  expression 
of  your  interest  to  the  Secretary’,  Mr.  A.  E. 
d’Oliveira,  De  Lairessestr.  121,  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  he  will  be  glad  to  send  you  further 
program  announcements,  find  lodgings  for  you 
in  Amsterdam,  and  help  you  in  any  other  way 
that  he  can. 

Ernest  W.  VEIGEL,  JR.,  for  six  years 
business  manager  of  the  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  was  recently  made  president 
of  the  organization.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Meyer 
Jacobstein,  who  has  resigned  because  of  his 
heav’y  responsibilities  as  publisher  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Evening  Journal  and  the  Rochester  Sun¬ 
day  American. 

Mr.  Veigel  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  and  formerly  was  connected  with 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Roy  O. 
Cook,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Veigel  as  vice 
president,  was  for  many  years  principal  of 
Rochester  Business  Institute. 

WILLIAM  C.  COPE,  President  of  the 
Drake  Colleges  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
designated  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the  neu¬ 
tral  member  and  chairman  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
State  Adjustment  Board  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  A  past  district  governor  of  Rotary 
International,  and  head  of  a  chain  of  business 
schools,  Mr.  Cope  has  had  the  wide  civic  and 
educational  experience  requisite  to  the  success¬ 
ful  discharge  of  the  important  responsibilities 
connected  with  the  adjustment  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  under  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
Mr.  Cope  has  been  associated  with  the 


Furcick  Studios,  N.  Y. 
William  C.  Cope 


Drake  Schools  ever  since  he  came  to  Newark 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  twenty-one  years  ago. 
He  has  been  President  of  Drake  College, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  since  1926. 

lOHN  HENRY  WALKER,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
J  fornia,  has  been  appointed  an  educational 
advisor  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Mr.  Walker  earned  his  M.A.  in  Education  at 
Columbia,  and  has  completed  the  requirements 
for  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  identified  with  com¬ 
mercial  education  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
many  years  and  is  an  accomplished  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand. 


The  passing  of  Emor>’  M.  Platt,  President 
of  the  Platt  Secretarial  School,  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  on  April  10  is  recorded  with  profound 
regret.  For  many  years  Mr.  Platt  has  been 
identified  with  business  education  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  Many  educators  knew  him  best 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  Platt  Commercial 
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School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  business  schools  in  the  Middle  West,  now 
merged  with  St.  Joseph  Business  University. 
When  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  Mr.  Platt  was  one  of  its  most  valued 
members. 

We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  the  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  JOHN  McKECHNIE,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gregg  Schools,  Ltd.,  Eng¬ 
land,  passed  away  at  his  home  at  Harrow  on 
March  26  after  a  long  illness.  In  the  death  of 
John  McKechnie,  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
has  lost  a  ver>’  dear  friend,  and  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  its  ablest  ex¬ 
ponents. 

Mr.  McKechnie  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  April  26,  1886.  Early  in  life  he 
studied  shorthand  and  became  a  professional 
reporter,  being  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  the  Daily  Mail  (London),  and  other 
newspapers.  He  was  not  only  a  very  expert 
shorthand  writer,  but  an  able  journalist.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  became  an  authority  on 
the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  and  a  textbook 
on  bookkeeping  written  by  him  is  widely  used 
in  the  British  Isles. 

From  reporting,  Mr.  McKechnie  changed  to 
teaching  commercial  subjects,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Yost  School  in  Glasgow  when  he 
joined  up  for  the  war.  He  served  at  the  front 
throughout  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  staff 
officer. 

When  the  war  ended,  he  resumed  work  in 
an  executive  capacity  with  the  DeBear  Schools, 
a  chain  of  thirty  business  schools  extending 
over  the  British  Isles.  These  schools  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  1922,  and  re¬ 
named  the  Gregg  Schools,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  DeBear  in  October,  1924,  Mr.  McKechnie 
was  made  Managing  Director.  Under  his  vig¬ 
orous  and  capable  direction,  the  schools  made 
great  progress. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  McKechnie’s 
health  became  impaired  as  the  result  of  a  germ 
infection  which  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  his  wounds  during  the  war,  and,  although 
he  struggled  heroically  to  overcome  the  anae¬ 
mia  that  resulted,  he  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  it. 

Mr.  McKechnie  leaves  a  widow  and  .two 
young  children,  Nora,  six  years  of  age,  and 
John  Gregg  McKechnie,  four  years  of  age. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  McKech¬ 
nie  in  her  bereavement. 


IT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Miss  Sue  C.  Devereaux,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  shorthand  theory  de¬ 
partment  of  Strayer-Bryant  &  Stratton  Col¬ 
lege,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Devereaux  had  been  with  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  27  years,  and  had  formerly  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  her  native  town.  Snow 
Hill,  Maryland.  She  later  took  a  business 
training  course  and  fulfilled  the  usual  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  on  completing  her  training. 

She  had  conducted  for  many  years  a  very 
successful  methods  course  in  the  theory  of 
Gregg  Shorthand,  and  had  won  all  the  awards 
given  for  shorthand  penmanship  and  presen¬ 
tation.  Because  of  her  skill,  efficiency,  and 
enthusiasm  for  Gregg  Shorthand,  we  believe 
Miss  Devereaux  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
shorthand  teachers  of  the  country.  After  a 
brief  illness  of  two  or  three  weeks,  death  came 
on  February  6,  1934. 

Dr.  JOSEPH  C.  MYER,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  at  St.  John’s  University, 
Brooklyn,  died  of  an  infection  of  the  blood 
stream.  He  was  forty-one  years  old  and  had 
been  ill  since  March  8. 

Dr.  Myer  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May 
15,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  had  been  leader  of  the 
glee  club.  In  1918  he  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry,  and  when 
he  was  mustered  out  a  year  later,  entered  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  also  teaching  accounting 
at  Pace  Institute.  He  received  his  certified 
public  accounting  certificate  in  New  Jersey  in 
1925  and  in  New  York  a  few  years  later. 

In  May,  1927,  with  Dr.  Philip  A.  Brennan 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Matheson,  Dr.  Myer  or¬ 
ganized  the  School  of  Commerce  at  St.  John’s 
University,  and  was  appointed  dean.  That 
autumn  the  enrollment  was  125;  in  February 
this  year  it  was  more  than  1,800.  In  April, 
1928,  Dr.  Myer  founded  “The  St.  John’s  An¬ 
alyst,”  official  publication  of  the  school.  He 
received  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  St. 
John’s  in  1931. 

Dr.  Myer  lectured  frequently  on  accounting 
and  possessed  a  large  library  on  the  subject 
dating  back  to  the  first  textbook  in  the  field, 
written  by  Paccioli  in  1494.  In  1932  he  was 
president  of  the  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity.  He 
was  author  of  several  standard  texts  on  ac¬ 
counting.  We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  the  former  Eleanor  Schilling. 
(Continued  on  page  603) 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Copyright.  1934,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  unit  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  here  in  monthly  installments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  January 
issue. 


Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  V 

(The  numbers  enelosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  arc  ret’icnvd] 


Par.  112.  (Ill  apply,  -inK,  -led,  -ies,  arise,  boy,  buy, 
-iriK,  comply,  -ing,  cry,  -ing,  dry,  enjoy,  -ing,  fly,  -ing, 
fry,  good-bye,  huge,  human,  humor,  ivory,  joy,  library, 
lie,  -ing,  ounce,  outcome,  pie,  primary,  primarily,  rye, 
supply,  -ing,  toy,  try,  -ing,  uniform,  unit,  -s,  utilize. 
(12)  annoy,  -ance,  die,  dying,  height,  tie,  tiny.  (14) 
annoyance,  applies,  arise,  authorize,  -d,  boiler,  bough, 
boys,  choice,  climate,  climb,  confine,  confusion,  cow, 
crime,  cute,  dine,  -ing,  drive,  -ing,  excited,  exciting, 
few,  -er,  fight,  -ing,  file,  -s,  -ing,  final,  -ly,  fine,  fire, 
fuel,  funeral,  galvanized,  guide,  join,  knife,  library, 
license,  mouth,  nice,  -ly,  nicer,  noise,  oil,  oversight, 
poison,  now,  pine,  pipe,  powder,  price,  -s,  -d,  primary, 
primarily,  prize,  realize,  -d,  rise,  -ing,  royal,  scout, 
shine,  -ing,  shower,  sides,  sight,  sign,  -s,  -ing,  situ¬ 
ated,  size,  -8,  -d,  soil,  spite,  style,  -s,  supplies,  tile, 
tiny,  trial,  twice,  type,  -s,  unit,  -s,  utilize,  vice,  view, 
-8,  vital,  voice,  voucher,  vow,  white,  wide,  wine,  wise. 
(15)  applied,  complied,  enjoyed,  graduate,  -s,  -d,  -ing, 
graduation,  nicer,  pile,  retire,  -d,  ride,  -s,  -ing,  situ¬ 
ated,  slide,  supplied,  tried,  tubes.  (17)  died,  mine, 
minor,  tied,  tight.  (18)  choir,  plow.  (19)  crime,  cry, 
-ing,  galvanized.  (20)  climate,  climb,  graduate,  -s,  -d, 
-ing,  graduation.  (26)  excited,  graduated,  situated. 
(27)  human.  (29)  outcome.  (37)  apply,  -ing,  -ies, 
-ied,  comply,  -ing,  -ied,  plow,  price,  -s,  -d,  primary, 
primarily,  prize.  (38)  blouse,  library.  (39)  fly,  -ing, 
-ies,  fry.  (41)  oversight,  uniform.  (61)  galvanized, 
license,  nicer,  poison.  (52)  prices,  sizes.  (58)  con¬ 
fusion,  graduation.  (59)  authorized,  galvanized,  hired, 
priced,  realized.  (71)  humor,  powder,  retire,  -d,  tire, 
-d,  voucher.  (74)  tires.  (78)  authorize,  -d.  (80)  com¬ 
ply,  -ing,  -ied,  confine,  confusion,  finally,  nicely,  pri¬ 
marily.  (97)  white,  wide,  wine,  wise.  (99)  choir, 
twice. 

Par.  114.  (11)  alive.  (12)  idle,  mighty.  (14)  alive, 
life,  line,  -s,  -ing,  lively,  lives,  might,  mighty,  quite. 
(801  lively. 

Par.  115.  (11)  appoint,  -ed,  aside,  awhile,  behind, 

find,  -ing,  how,  inquire,  -d,  -ing,  inquiry,  kind,  light, 
-ed,  -ing,  mankind,  out,  outfit,  -s,  outline,  outside, 
point,  -ed,  require,  -d,  -ing,  right,  side,  use,  -s,  -d, 
-ing,  write,  -ing.  (12)  fortnight,  midnight,  night. 
(14)  kindness,  lighter,  midnight,  outfit,  -s,  outline, 
points,  power,  -s,  rights,  writes,  writer.  (15)  thousand, 
-s,  (17)  mankind.  (59)  inquired,  lighted,  pointed,  re¬ 
quired,  used.  (76)  lighter,  writer.  (83)  nights.  (100) 
awhile.  (112)  appoint,  -ed,  aside,  awhile,  behind,  find, 
-s,  -ing,  fortnight,  how,  inquire,  -d,  -ing,  inquiry, 
-ies,  inside,  kind,  -s,  kindest,  kindness,  light,  -s,  -ing, 
lighted,  lighter,  mankind,  midnight,  night,  -s,  out, 
outfit,  -s,  outline,  outside,  point,  -s,  -ed,  power,  -s, 
require,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  right,  -s,  side,  thousand,  -s,  use, 
-s,  -d,  -ing,  while,  why,  wire,  -s,  -ing,  write,  -s,  -ing, 
writer. 

Par.  116.  (11)  lightly.  (12)  nightly.  (80)  highly, 
kindly,  rightly.  (115)  kindly,  rightly. 


Par.  118.  (11)  poetry.  (14)  i>orm,  -s,  radio.  (15) 

poet,  -s,  poetry,  radio. 

Par.  119.  (11)  via.  (14)  prior,  science,  fiat.  (17) 
diet.  (37)  prior. 

Par.  120.  (11)  aria,  area,  alias.  (12)  initiation, 
mania,  pneumonia.  (14)  alias,  cereal,  creation,  initia¬ 
tion,  piano,  serial.  (15)  create,  -d.  radiator,  serial. 
(17)  initiation,  mania,  radiator.  (19)  create,  -d,  cre¬ 
ation.  (27)  pneumonia.  (68)  creation.  (71)  radiator. 
(94)  pneumonia. 

Par.  121.  (11)  avenue,  duly,  theory.  (12)  amuse, 

-d,  -ing.  idea,  -s,  issue,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  quietly.  (14)  com¬ 
panion,  genius,  genuine,  ideas,  ideal,  -s,  quiet,  -ly. 
renew,  -d,  renewal,  -s,  revenue,  strenuous,  theory,  tri¬ 
umph.  (16)  reduce,  -d,  -ing.  (17)  tedious.  (19)  cruel. 
(26)  suited.  (41)  overdue.  (59)  amused,  reduced,  re¬ 
newed,  suited.  (71)  arduous.  (78)  theory.  (80)  com¬ 
panion.  duly,  quietly.  (93)  issues,  strenuous.  (94) 
amuse,  avenue,  companion,  genuine,  knew,  music, 
new,  -s,  renew,  -d,  renewal,  -s,  revenue,  strenuous. 
(112)  quiet,  triumph.  (114)  idea,  -s,  ideal,  -s. 

Par.  122.  (11)  across,  advantage,  -s,  arrange,  -d, 

-ing,  arrangement,  -s.  (12)  address,  -es.  -ed,  -ing. 

(14)  arrangements,  respect,  -s,  -ed,  -fully,  respective, 
-ly,  various.  (19)  across.  (37)  opportunity,  -ies. 
please,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  progress,  -ing,  -ive.  (55)  considers, 
respects.  (58)  objection,  -s.  (69)  addressed,  arranged, 
considered,  mailed,  pleased,  respected,  wondered.  (71) 
stranger.  (80)  consider,  -ed,  -ing,  -ation,  respectively, 
strangely.  (106)  enclose,  -d,  -ing,  enclosure. 

Par.  124.  (11)  alumni,  apron.  (12)  alumni,  funny, 
handsome.  (14)  budget,  million,  sunset,  sunshine.  (19) 
crown,  crush.  (20)  clutch.  (26)  auditorium.  (37) 
apron.  (38)  brown,  brush,  lumber.  (63)  handsome, 
lonesome.  (59)  jumped,  rushed,  touched.  (67)  column, 
-e,  lonesome.  (71)  summer.  (105)  bungalow,  drunk, 
rung,  sunk,  tongue,  trunk.  (112)  alumni,  sunshine. 

Par.  125.  (12)  announce,  -d.  (51)  announced.  (59) 

announced.  (94)  none. 

Par.  126.  (11)  assume,  -d.  -ing.  (37)  presume.  (51) 
resume,  consume.  (59)  assumed.  (80)  consume. 

Par.  127.  (11)  acceptable,  apartment,  approach, 

appropriate,  approve,  -d,  available,  element,  -s,  ele¬ 
mentary,  equipment,  example,  excitement,  experiment, 
terribly.  (12)  adorable,  amiable,  ample,  amusement, 
announcement,  attachment.  (14)  appointment,  avail¬ 
able,  basement,  Bible,  cable,  compliment,  -s,  element, 
-s,  elementary,  enjoyable,  enjoyment,  equipment,  ex¬ 
ample,  excitement,  experiment,  favorable,  honorable, 
liable,  payable,  payment,  -s,  perhaps,  permit,  -s,  -ted, 
persuade,  -d,  procession,  profession,  -al,  professor, 
promise,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  provision,  -s,  reliable,  require¬ 
ment,  -s,  respectable,  sample,  -s,  simple,  simply,  sen¬ 
sible,  settlement,  supplement,  table,  -s,  terrible,  terri¬ 
bly.  visible.  (16)  appropriate,  miserable,  treatment. 
(18)  feeble,  garment,  -s.  (24)  desirable.  (26)  permit- 
f Continued  on  page  586) 
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Office  Supplies  and  Equipment  News 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

News  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the  world,  to 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and  procedures.  Descrip¬ 
tive  brochures  and  circtdars  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


“Super-Filer”  has  all  the  usual  features 
•  of  a  filing  cabinet  for  the  office  practice 
class  plus  several  unusual  features  more  easily 
pictured  than  described,  such  as  the  swing  front 
and  the  buttonless  safety  latch,  permitting  max¬ 
imum  visibility.  For  use  either  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  the  school  office.  Discounts  to  schools. 
General  F'ireproofing  Company  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Of  intrinsic  value  in  the  classroom  where 
■  papers  are  constantly  being  placed  on  the 
teacher’s  desk  are  the  Asco  letter  trays  built  up 
as  shown.  The  Art  Steel  Company  offers  these 


Illustration  of  .\sco  Letter  Trays 


trays  in  lustrous  chromium  equipped  with  rub¬ 
ber  feet.  Particularly  suitable  for  the  office 
equipment  room.  They  can  be  purchased  either 
in  letter  or  legal  sizes. 

Many  schools  having  stencil  duplicating 
■  machines  would  find  the  automatic  inter¬ 
leaving  trays,  manufactured  by  Milo  Harding 
Company,  most  helpful.  Slipsheets  are  sold  in 
book  form,  100  sheets  to  a  Ixwk. 

The  Automatic  Word  Counter  is  now 
•  available  for  attachment  to  typewriters. 
It  registers  words  in  one  of  three  ways:  space¬ 


bar  operation,  punctuation  marks,  and  return  of 
the  carriage.  When  one  of  these  operations  has 
tripped  the  counter  the  other  two  become  in¬ 
operative  until  another  word  has  been  written. 

Transparent  Index  Tabs  are  sold  in 
■  strips  and  you  make  your  own  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  length  required.  You  can  slip  between 
the  tab  any  label  that  you  require  and  attach  the 
adhesive  portion  to  the  card  or  paper.  The 
“skirts”  are  flexible  and  bend  with  the  paper. 
The  tabs  are  known  as  Rand  Makuron  Index 
Tabs. 

Other  Items  of  Interest 

AN  ashtray  that  may  be  the  cause  of  your 
/\  downfall  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although 
it  is  an  innocent  looking  receptacle  for  ashes, 
it  hides  a  microphone.  Shown  at  the  London 
Business  Efficiency  Exhibition. 

Letterheads  by  the  mile.  On  continu¬ 
ous  rolls  with  carbon  paper  for  the  carbon 
copy  provided.  No  waste  of  time  arranging  and 
changing  sheets — almost  perpetual  motion. 

Anew  use  for  typewriters.  Heidt’s  Cali¬ 
fornians  put  on  a  good  one  a  while  ago. 
Each  member  of  the  orchestra  was  provided 
with  a  Royal  typewriter  so  built  that  instead  of 
typewriting  letters,  each  musician  tinkled  a  tune 
which  blended  with  the  others  into  a  melodious 
composition.  As  usual,  the  stunt  started  in  the 
West  where  so  many  enjoyable  things  begin. 

A  PORTABLE  public  address  system  with 
a  double  turntable  so  that  as  you  “fade” 
from  one  pick-up  you  can  transfer  to  another 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  If  you  are 
running  phonograph  records,  you  can  change 
from  one  to  another  without  a  pause. 

OFFICE  Appliance  companies  on  the  air. 

Underwood- Elliott  Fisher  Company  speaks 
through  its  radio  program,  “The  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  through  its  trade  paper  advertising 
shows  The  Gregg  Writer  among  its  advertis¬ 
ing  media. 
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A  HERMETICALLY  sealed  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  box,  air-tight  and  tamper-proof.  To 
open,  you  pierce  the  inner  foil  cover  and  tear  it 
off. 

A  MOST  ingenious  method  for  taking  out 
one  sheet  of  carbon  paper  at  a  time.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  flap  inside  the  box  is  a  small  piece 
of  adhesive  material  which,  when  pressed  lightly 
on  the  top  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  enables  one  to 
lift  out  of  the  box  one  sheet  at  a  time. 

Anew  typewriter  with  a  Hebrew  keyboard 
by  Hermes. 

HEADLINE:  “The  machine  age  enters  into 
the  judging  of  art  at  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design.”  Each  judge  pressed  a  button 
which  electrically  recorded  his  vote.  This  in¬ 
genious  device  was  introduced  “so  that  none  of 
the  artists  could  see  how  colleagues  voted  and 
thus  would  not  be  unconsciously  influenced,” 
concluded  the  news  item. 

SPEEDY  secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  down  in  Missouri  is  reported  as 
having  suffered  a  broken  wrist  because  “the 
bones  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  her  flying 
fingers.”  And  the  report  continues,  “After  the 
wrist  was  put  in  splints  she  went  back  to  work.” 
Ripley,  please  note. 

A  WHOLE  floor  in  Chicago’s  new  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart  building  is  given  over  to  equip¬ 
ment  for'  the  office.  It’s  like  a  perpetual 
“business”  show. 

AN  instrument  for  measuring  thickness  of 
/\  papers  to  half-thousandths  of  an  inch.  It 
looks  like  a  watch  and  B.  C.  .^mes  Company 
have  made  it  small  enough  to  fit  a  vest  pocket. 
Papers  are  placed  between  projecting  anvils, 
which  are  released  by  a  wheel,  and  the  dial  reg¬ 
isters  the  thickness  of  the  sheets. 

The  Office  Economist,  magazine  of  business 
ideas  for  the  office,  tells  us  there  are  124,800 
minutes  in  1934  and  inquires  how  we  can  make 
more  of  them  count  effectively.  There’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  ponder. 


A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (May,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

25  26  27  28  29 

Name  . 

Address . 


^^180  Times  a  Year^^ 

I.\M  a  subscriber  to  the  Business  Education 
World  and  the  Gregg  Writer,  two  magazines 
that  no  commercial  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without.  I  use  them  both  180  times  a  year; 
there  are  that  many  teaching  days  in  our 
school  year. — G.  W.  Litidberg,  High  School, 
Stanley,  Kansas. 


(Continued  from  page  584) 

ted,  persuaded.  (27)  commencement,  monument,  per¬ 
formance.  (37)  approach,  appropriate,  approve,  -d, 
compliment,  -s,  employment,  experiment,  per,  perform, 
-ed,  performance,  perhaps,  permit,  -s,  -ted,  persuade, 
-d,  process,  procession,  profession,  -al,  professor,  profit, 
-s,  able,  promise,  -s,  -d,  -ing,  promotion,  proper,  -ly, 
proportion,  prosperous,  prove,  -s,  -d,  proven,  provision, 
-s,  purple,  pursue,  supplement.  (41)  perform,  -ed, 
-ance,  shipment,  -s.  (51)  amusement,  announcement, 

basement,  commencement,  installment,  miserable,  per¬ 
suade,  -d,  procession,  promised,  prosperous,  pursue, 
visible.  (62)  process,  promises.  (53)  apartment,  fa¬ 
vorable.  (58)  procession,  profession,  -al,  promotion, 
proportion,  provision.  (59)  performed,  promised, 
proved.  (67)  adorable,  enrollment,  honorable,  horrible, 
installment,  moment,  -s.  (69)  statement,  -s,  (80)  com¬ 
pliment,  -B,  favorably,  properly,  simply,  terribly,  uncom¬ 
fortable.  (81)  commencement.  (88)  aerreeable,  agree¬ 
ment,  employment,  valuable.  (94)  amusement,  monu¬ 
ment.  (99)  equipment,  persuade,  -d.  (102)  acceptable, 
remarkable.  (106)  employment,  enjoyable,  enjoyment, 
enrollment,  installment,  uncomfortable.  (112)  ap¬ 
pointment,  Bible,  enjoyable,  enjoyment,  excitement, 
liable,  reliable,  requirement,  -s.  (116)  requirement. 

(120)  appropriate.  (122)  respectable.  (124)  judgment, 
punishment.  (126)  announcement. 

Par.  128.  (15)  protection.  (37)  produce,  -s,  -d,  -ing, 
protection.  (62)  produces.  (58)  protection.  (69) 
produced. 

Par.  129.  (14)  compromise,  recognise,  unaccount¬ 

able,  unexpected,  unforeseen.  (16)  reconcile.  (37) 
compromise,  unemployed,  unexplored.  (41)  conform, 
inform,  -s,  -al,  uninformed.  (61)  reconcile,  i‘nfore- 
seen.  (69)  unemployed,  unexpected,  unexplored.  Unin¬ 
formed.  (61)  inform,  -s,  -aL  (76)  unimportant.  (80) 
compromise,  conform,  incomplete,  reconcile,  recognize, 
unaccountable,  uncomfortable,  unconscious.  (88)  in¬ 
complete.  (93)  unconscious.  (96)  unexpected.  (106) 
incomplete,  inform,  -s,  al,  unaccountable,  uncomfor¬ 
table,  unconscious,  unemployed,  unexpected,  unexplored, 
unforeseen,  uninformed.  (112)  compromise,  recognize, 
reconcile.  (127)  compromise,  unaccountable,  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Par.  130.  (11)  accord,  -ing,  -ingly,  -ance,  consid¬ 

erably,  excellent,  i>ersonally,  probably,  seriously.  (12) 
badly.  (14)  correspond,  -ing,  -ence,  except,  -ing, 
exception,  -s,  -al,  -ally,  satisfy,  -ied,  satisfaction,  sat¬ 
isfactory,  satisfactorily,  unsatisfactory.  (16)  serious, 
-ly.  (18)  recover,  -ed,  regret,  -ed,  -ing,  regular,  -ly. 
(19)  accord,  -ing,  -ingly,  -ance,  correspond,  -ing, 
-ence.  (37)  perfect,  -ly,  perfection,  person,  -s,  -al,  -ally, 
probable,  probably,  problem,  -s.  proof,  -s.  (38)  prob¬ 
lem,  -s.  (66)  persons.  (68)  direction,  -s,  exception, 

-8,  -al,  -ally,  perfection,  satisfaction.  (69)  covered, 
recovered,  regretted,  satisfied,  stopped.  (76)  director, 
-s.  (80)  badly,  confidence,  -ent,  considerable,  consid¬ 

erably,  exceptionally,  perfectly,  regularly,  satisfactorily, 
seriously,  directly.  (102)  bedroom.  (106)  accordingly, 
excellent,  unsatisfactory.  (122)  considerable,  consid¬ 
erably.  (127)  considerable,  considerably,  perfect,  -ly, 
perfection,  person,  -al,  -ally,  persons,  probable,  prob¬ 
ably,  problem,  -s,  proof,  -s. 
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Semester  Test  in  Business  English 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  LILLIAN  G.  WILSON 
Oklahoma  Cify,  Oklahoma 

GRAMMAR— UNIT  I 


Insert  the  correct  word  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences : 

1.  Himself,  themselves.  Economic  conditions 
today  are  such  that  every  young  person 
should  prepare  himself^  thoroughly  for  some 
vocation. 

2.  Correct,  correctly.  Learning  to  speak  cor¬ 
rectly  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  prepa¬ 
ration. 

3.  Has,  have.  Because  of  the  habit  of  making 
grammatical  errors,  many  a  young  man  and 
young  woman  have  failed  to  obtain  a  cov¬ 
eted  position. 

4.  Who,  whom.  A  business  man  will  not  em¬ 
ploy  a  person  who  he  thinks  will  discredit 
his  firm  in  any  way. 

5.  Sure,  surely.  The  intelligent  employee 
knows  that  carelessness  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  will  surely  bring  its  own  ret¬ 
ribution. 

6.  Real,  really.  To  be  really  valuable  to  a  con¬ 
cern,  a  person  must  speak,  as  well  as  act, 
intelligently. 

7.  Is,  are.  The  wise  young  man  or  young  wo¬ 
man  is,  therefore,  preparing  to  meet  this 
requirement  of  modern  business. 

8.  Set,  sat.  Recently  I  sat  in  the  reception 
room  of  a  large  company. 

9.  Was,  were.  The  board  of  directors  was 
holding  a  meeting,  so  many  of  the  employees 
were  passing  to  and  fro. 

10.  Capable,  capably.  They  all  looked  very  ca¬ 
pable. 

11.  Shall,  will.  The  telephone  girl  spoke  cor¬ 
rectly  :  "Shall  I  have  Mr.  Bronson  call  you 
after  the  conference?” 

12.  He,  him.  "Yes,  it  is  he  who  has  charge  of 
that  matter.” 

13.  Shall,  will.  "I  will  surely  do  that,”  she 
promised. 

14.  May,  can.  Finally,  I  asked  the  employ¬ 
ment  secretary:  "May  I  inquire  how  you 
happen  to  have  only  persons  of  apparently 
high  educational  qualifications  here?” 

15.  Lays,  lies.  "We  didn’t  ‘happen’  to  have 
them,”  she  said  smilingly.  “The  secret  lies 
in  our  method  of  selection.” 

16.  Latter,  last.  “First,  we  divide  all  applicants 
for  a  position  into  two  groups,  the  ones  who 
use  correct  English,  and  the  ones  who  do 

*A  blank  line  should  be  substituted  for  the  italicized 

word  in  each  sentence  when  duplicating  this  test  for 

student  use. 


not;  the  latter  group  is  not  considered  at  all. 

17.  Is,  are.  "Quite  often  two-thirds  of  the  list 
are  eliminated  in  that  way. 

18.  Whoever,  whomever.  “After  administering 
various  other  tests  on  general  and  technical 
qualifications,  we  give  the  position  to 
whoever  seems  best  fitted  for  it,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

19.  Needs,  need.  “If  this  plan  is  becoming  gen¬ 
eral  with  the  best  companies,  then  our  school 
curricula  need  to  emphasize  more  strongly 
the  acquirement  of  correct,  fluent  English,” 

I  said. 

20.  W as,  were.  Enthusiastically  she  agreed 
with  me.  “That  is  indeed  so;  if  I  were  giv¬ 
ing  advice  to  ambitious  young  people,  I 
should  say,  ‘The  ability  to  use  forceful, 
effective  English  is  the  heavy  artillery  which 
wins  today’s  competitive  business  battle.’  ” 

VOCABULARY— UNIT  II 

Insert  the  correct  word  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences : 

1.  Correspondence,  correspondents,  correspon¬ 
dent.  Last  week  one  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  daily  newspaper  sent  in 
an  account  of  the  death  of  a  former  favorite 
of  the  American  stage. 

2.  Apt,  likely,  liable.  The  item  was  given  so 
obscure  a  place  that  very  few  were  likely 
to  read  it  at  all. 

3.  Principal,  principle.  Nevertheless,  to  me,  it 
was  the  principal  news  of  the  day. 

4.  Delicious,  delightful.  I  recalled  the  delight¬ 
ful  hours  when  I  sat  in  a  theater  entranced 
by  this  actor’s  portrayal  of  Shakespearean 
characters. 

5.  Statue,  stature,  statute.  Although  of  me¬ 
dium  stature,  he  could  convincingly  depict 
a  person  of  either  extreme. 

6.  Affect,  effect.  With  his  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  he  was  always  able  to  effect  any  de¬ 
sired  change  in  the  emotions  of  his  audience. 

7.  Access,  excess.  Before  excess  of  sorrow  had 
wearied  them,  he  would  invariably  swing 
to  a  touch  of  comedy. 

8.  Character,  reputation.  His  reputation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  gained  by  his  acting  alone; 
he  was  also  a  playwright. 

9.  Addition,  edition.  One  of  my  most  trea¬ 
sured  books  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
his  plays  and  monologues. 
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10.  Emigrant,  immigrant.  The  story  of  his  ca¬ 
reer — excepting  only  the  ending — reads  like 
a  fairy  tale.  In  his  youth  he  left  Scotland 
and  became  an  immigrant  to  America. 

11.  Wanted,  wished.  Even  then  he  knew  that 
he  wanted  to  be  an  actor. 

12.  Advice,  advise.  Following  the  good  advice 
of  a  friend,  he  secured  a  job  as  errand  boy 
in  a  Xew  York  theater. 

13.  Continual,  continuous.  By  continual  obser¬ 
vation  and  imitation  of  gtKxl  actors,  he 
trained  himself  for  the  opportunity  which 
he  believed  would  some  day  come  to  him. 

14.  Liked,  lacked;  healthy,  healthful.  Although 
he  lacked  many  of  the  comforts,  and  even 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life,  he  developed 
a  fine  healthy  body. 

15.  Part,  portion.  During  his  second  year  in 
.■\merica,  he  received  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  as  his  portion  of  his  father’s  estate. 

16.  Assured,  insured.  Most  of  this  money  he 
spent  with  a  famous  dramatic  teacher  who 
assured  him  success  if  he  persisted  in  his 
efforts. 

17.  Disem'ered,  invented.  Finally  he  was  given 
a  small  part  in  a  play,  and  the  director 
quickly  discovered  his  wonderful  talent. 

18.  Neglect,  negligence.  Success  came  to  him 
quickly  and  soon  he  was  a  general  favorite, 
but  even  then  he  did  not  once  show  any 
neglect  of  his  routine  of  training. 

19.  Luxuriant,  luxurious;  formally,  formerly. 
Years  of  wealth  and  fame  did  not  seem  to 
change  him.  .Although  he  moved  into  lux¬ 
urious  living  quarters,  to  his  public  and  his 
friends  he  was  the  charming  personality  he 
had  been  formerly. 

20.  Respectfully,  respectwely.  Even  the  envious 
lesser  stars  of  the  theater  spoke  respect¬ 
fully  of  him. 

21.  Quiet,  quite.  L’nfortunately,  when  the  screen 
play  began  to  replace  the  legitimate  drama, 
he  grew  quite  bitter. 

22.  Compared,  contrasted.  At  each  performance 
he  contrasted  his  dwindling,  but  ever  loyal, 
audience  with  the  surging  throngs  who  once 
paid  for  standing  room. 

23.  Bravery,  courage.  When  the  theater  turned 
from  the  classical  drama  to  light  modern 
plays  in  an  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
motion  picture,  he  had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
tire. 

24.  Complements,  compliments ;  lonely,  solitary. 
Although  he  received  many  compliments  on 
his  action  and  was  soon  swept  into  a  social 
whirl  imix)ssible  during  his  career,  life  with¬ 
out  his  art  was  ctdd  and  lonely. 

25.  House,  home.  Returning  to  his  native  Scot¬ 
land  a  few  years  ago,  he  bought  and  -re¬ 
modeled  the  old  house  in  which  he  was 
born. 


26.  Anxious,  eager;  stimulant,  stimulus.  For  a 
w'hile  eager  crowds  of  sightseers  continu¬ 
ally  sought  out  his  place,  but  as  no  new 
stimulus  was  furnished  by  the  disappointed 
man,  interest  soon  waned. 

27.  Brief,  concise.  Yesterday  three  brief  sen¬ 
tences  summarized  his  life,  his  career,  and 
his  death. 

28.  Accept,  except.  By  common  consent,  almost 
any  committee  would  except  his  name  from 
its  list  of  notables. 

29.  Requirement,  requisite,  requisition.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  that  he  had  one  requisite  of 
lasting  greatness :  he  was  true  to  the  high¬ 
est  and  best  as  he  saw  it,  even  when  it 
caused  him  to  lose  w'ell-deserved  popularity. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  WRITING 

UNIT  III 

The  following  groups  of  sentences  are  faulty 
in  construction.  Reconstruct  and  rewrite  cor¬ 
rectly  ; 

1.  The  pupils  seemed  intelligent  and  to  be 
well  trained  in  their  school  subjects. 

2.  We  hope  you  will  come  to  this  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  and  will  present  any 
constructive  ideas  you  may  have  and  we  may  be 
able  to  come  to  some  decision  about  the  matter 
if  all  the  other  members  are  present. 

3.  Even  though  the  goods  were  sold  by  that 
company,  and  they  had  given  their  guarantee 
on  them,  they  would  not  replace  the  defective 
articles  until  we  forced  them  to  do  so. 

4.  Hurrying  away  to  the  directors’  meeting, 
the  most  important  report  was  left  on  the  desk. 

5.  His  patients  were  often  neglected  by  the 
old  doctor,  which  caused  a  decline  of  his  prac¬ 
tice. 

6.  The  children  were  instructed  to  carefully 
watch  for  cars  as  they  crossed  the  street. 

7.  I  saw  Mary  this  morning  and  she  was 
hurrying  to  the  library. 

8.  It  appears  impossible  for  me  to  go  today. 

9.  She  read  me  stories  about  many  of  the 
most  momentous  moments  of  the  country’s  his¬ 
tory  when  she  visited  me  last  Monday. 

10.  You  are  supposed  to  quickly  copy  and 
mail  that  letter. 


ORAL  ENGLISH— UNIT  IV 

1.  List  and  discuss  briefly  three  important 
points  which  a  public  speaker  should  consider 
particularly. 

2.  Name  three  general  aims  for  speeches. 

3.  Select  some  topic  for  a  speech,  and  make 
a  detailed  outline  of  it. 
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Intermediate  Shorthand  Theory  Examination 

Covering  Chapters  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


The  following  examination  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  in  response  to 
many  requests  from  theory  teachers  for  a 
standard  examination  to  use  when  students 
have  completed  the  first  half  of  the  short¬ 
hand  Manual.  It  consists  of  a  100-word  vo¬ 
cabulary  test,  a  phrasing  test  containing  50 
common  phrases,  and  a  three-minute  dicta¬ 
tion  test  on  new  matter  at  30  words  a  minute. 

Teachers  desiring  a  shorthand  theory  ex¬ 
amination  covering  the  entire  Manual  and 
monthly  transcription  tests  may  obtain  them 
without  charge  through  the  “Gregg  News  Let¬ 
ter,”  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Total  Time  for  Examination — 


Vocabulary  Test  . 18  minutes 

Phrasing  Test . 12  minutes 

Xew-Matter  Test  . 12  minutes 

Total  . 42  minutes 


Give  the  student  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
grading  all  border-line  shorthand  errors.  Passing 
grade  80  per  cent  on  each  test ;  80-85,  C ;  86-94, 
B ;  95-100,  A.  Specific  instructions  for  grading 
each  test  are  given  with  the  test. 

I.  Vocabulary  Test  (100  Words) 

The  lOO-word  vocabulary  test  contains  a 
sampling  of  the  theory  principles  and  brief 
forms  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Manual. 
The  words  are  grouped  by  chapters,  and  para¬ 
graph  references  are  given  after  the  words. 
Those  words  that  do  not  have  paragraph  refer- 
eiKes  after  them  are  written  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  governing  the  writing  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word.  No  words  prior  to  Chapter  IV 
are  given,  because  the  automatic  review  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words  selected  from  Chapters  IV 
to  VI  covers  also  the  principles  in  the  first  three 
chapters. 

The  100  words  are  to  be  dictated  at  the  rate 
of  15  words  a  minute.  Total  dictating  time,  6 
minutes  40  seconds,  with  a  one-minute  rest  at 
the  end  of  the  first  three  minutes.  The  teacher 
should  repeat  each  word  once.  The  students 


should  write  the  shorthand  outlines  in  column 
form,  leaving  room  at  the  right  for  the  long- 
hand  transcript. 

At  the  end  of  the  dictation  students  are  to 
transcribe  in  longhand.  Allow  10  minutes  for 
transcription. 

I>educt  1  per  cent  for  each  shorthand  error 
and  1  per  cent  for  each  longhand  error. 

II.  Phrasing  Test  (50  Phrases) 

The  50  phrases  in  this  test  cover  the  phrasing 
principles  in  the  first  six  chapters  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  convenient  grouping  as  the 
vocabulary  test.  The  initials  S.  S.  preceding  the 
paragraph  number  after  some  of  the  phrases 
refer  to  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.”  .All  other  para¬ 
graph  numbers  refer  to  the  shorthand  Manual. 

The  phrases  are  to  be  dictated  at  the  rate  of 
10  phrases  a  minute.  Total  dictating  time,  5 
minutes.  The  phrases  are  to  be  written  in  col¬ 
umn  form  and  transcribed  in  longhand.  .Allow 
7  minutes  for  transcription. 

Deduct  2  per  cent  for  each  shorthand  error  and 
2  per  cent  for  each  longhand  error.  Make  only 
one  deduction  for  each  shorthand  outline  or  its 
transcript. 

III.  New-Matter  Speed  Test 

Dictate  the  following  business  letter  at  30 
words  a  minute.  Total  time,  3  minutes.  The  letter 
is  counted  in  groups  of  10  standard  words  so 
that  those  teachers  who  wish  to  dictate  it  at  a 
higher  rate  may  do  so  without  recounting  it. 

The  letter  is  to  be  transcribed  either  in  long- 
hand  or  on  the  typewriter,  whichever  method 
is  the  more  practicable.  Transcribing  time, 
either  by  longhand  or  typewritten,  9  minutes. 

Shorthand  Notes:  Deduct  2  per  cent  for  each 
shorthand  error.  Make  no  exception  if  the  same 
word  is  written  incorrectly  several  times ;  each 
incorrect  outline  is  counted  an  error  regardless 
of  its  repetition. 

Transcript :  Deduct  4  per  cent  for  each  word 
omitted,  added,  transposed,  or  incorrectly  spelled 
in  the  transcript.  Do  not  deduct  for  “typewrit¬ 
ing”  errors  such  as  strikeovers,  faulty  spacing, 
etc.,  or  for  punctuation  errors. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Teachers  of  Advanced  Shorthand 

As  long  as  they  last  the  over-supply  of  the  1934  Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  Tests  will  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  teachers  wishing  supplementary  dictation  material.  ^Only  one  copy  to  a  teacher.  Send 
your  request  to  the  Interschool  Contest  Department,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  .Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 
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Chapter  IV 

1.  couple  (91) 

2.  drug 

3.  luck 

4.  utmost 

5.  precious  (93) 

(20  sec.) 

6.  shoes 

7.  moon  (94) 

8.  smooth 

9.  wagon  (97) 

10.  walk 

(40  sec.) 

11.  wear 

12.  watch 

13.  square  (99) 

14.  hardware 

15.  queer 

( I  min.) 

16.  awaiting  (100) 

17.  ahead 

18.  yellow  (104) 

19.  youth 

20.  year 

( I  min.  20  sec.) 

21.  king  (105) 

22.  angry 

23.  blank 

24.  lovingly  (106) 

25.  dealings 

Chapter  V 

26.  cute  (112) 

27.  mouth 

28.  royal 

29.  authorize 

30.  crime 

(2  min.) 

31.  confusion 

32.  powder 

33.  boiler 


Chapter  III 

1.  to  place  (84) 

2.  to  ship 

3.  to  which 

4.  as  much  as 

5.  as  good  as 

(30  sec.) 

6.  should  be  (87) 

7.  of  which 

8.  that  this 


I.  Vocabulary  Test 

34.  life  (114) 

35.  quite 

(2  min.  20  sec.) 

36.  require  (115) 

37.  thousand 

38.  why 

39.  kindly  (116) 

40.  poem  (118) 

(2  min.  40  sec.) 

41.  via  (119) 

42.  prior 

43.  serial  (120) 

44.  piano 

45.  idea  (121) 

(3  min.) 

(Rest  I  min.) 

46.  cruel 

47.  companion 

48.  music 

49.  mail  (122) 

50.  objection 

(20  sec.) 

51.  various 

52.  wonder 

53.  lunch  (124) 

54.  summer 

55.  gown 

( 40  sec.) 

56.  announced  (125) 

57.  performance  (127) 

58.  adorable 

59.  reliable 

60.  supplement 

(i  min.) 

61.  simple 

62.  feeble 

63.  available 

64.  produced  (128) 

65.  direction  (130) 

( I  min.  20  sec.) 

66.  serious 

67.  accordance 


II.  Phrasing  Test 

9.  on  your 

10.  they  must  be  (S.S.  50) 

(l  min.) 

11.  they  will 

12.  they  have 

13.  to  talk  (S.S.  53) 

14.  to  tell 

15.  to  take 

( I  fitin.  30  sec.) 

16.  to  receive 


Chapter  VI 

68.  event  (133) 

69.  binding 

70.  dreamed 

( I  min.  40  sec.) 

71.  induce  (134) 

72.  folder  (136) 

73.  childish 

74.  sold 

75.  wild 

(2  min.) 

76.  March  (137) 

77.  Friday 

78.  receipt  (138) 

79.  suggest 

80.  obligation 

(2  min.  20  sec.) 

81.  standpoint 

82.  stockings 

83.  happened  (140) 

84.  defeat 

85.  representative 

(2  min.  40  sec.) 

86.  influence  (143) 

87.  differ 

88.  apparent 

89.  display  (145) 

90.  reception 

(3  min.) 

91.  belong 

92.  despair 

93.  respond 

94.  merchandise  (150) 

95.  catalogue 

(3  min.  20  sec.) 

96.  envelope 

97.  newspaper 

98.  pleasure 

99.  insurance 
1(X)  hundreds 

(3  min.  40  sec.) 


Chapter  IV 

17.  we  have  not  (101) 

18.  we  shall  be 

19.  in  reply  (108) 

20.  over  the 

(2  min.) 

21.  to  ask 

22.  we  should 

23.  cannot  be  (S.S.  75) 

24.  about  these  goods 
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25.  before  it  was 

Chapter  VI 

41.  Monday  morning 

(2  min.  SO  sec.) 

42.  Tuesday  night 

33.  Very  sincerely  (142) 

43.  you  couldn’t  (S.S.  107) 

Chapter  V 

34.  My  dear  Sir 

44.  I  haven’t 

35.  Cordially  yours 

45.  entirely  satisfactory 

'6.  I  should  like  (S.S.82) 

(S  min.  so  sec.) 

(S.S.  109) 

27.  I  have  been 

(4  min.  so  sec.) 

28.  he  will  find  (S.S.  87) 

36.  I  had  been  able  (148) 

46.  with  reference 

29.  please  return 

37.  he  had  been 

47.  your  remittance 

30.  please  give 

38.  he  was  not 

48.  his  attention 

(S  fain.) 

39.  it  is  not 

49.  I  will  allow 

31.  I  enclose 

40.  there  was  not 

50.  I  am  aware 

32.  I  trust 

(4  min.) 

(5  fain.) 

III.  New-Matter  Speed  Test 

Gentlemen:  We  have  received  your  letter  of  May  2.  We^“  cannot  allow  you  a  lower 
price  than  the  one  quoted  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Blake,  as  we  believe  that  our  price-’®  is  not 
too  high  for  the  quality  of  our  goods. 

We  should*®  like  very  much  to  figure  with  you  on  a  bill  of  goods-'*®  and  are  sure  that 
we  could  convince  you  that  the  quality®®  and  price  of  our  goods  are  entirely  satisfactory.^® 

If  you  will  favor  us  with  an  order  soon,  we  will  give®®  it  our  immediate  attention. 
Yours  respectfully,  (90) 


Object  ive  Bookkeepins  Tests 

Prepared  by  DON  T.  DEAL 

Head  of  Commercial  Depor-tmenf,  Senior  High  School,  Trenton.  New  Jersey 

These  two  tests  are  from  a  series  of  twelve  tests  prepared  by  Mr.  Deal  and 
Published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Rational  Objective 
Tests  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Series  B’* 

TEST  ON  DEFERRED  ENTRIES 


Directions :  In  each  numbered  space  in  the  right  column  write  the  word  or  words  that  should  he  inserted  in 
place  of  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  statements  below. 


.Sample:  The  things  that  persons  own  and  use  in  business  are 
known  as  (0). 

A.  In  bookkeeping,  the  cost  of  things  that  are  used  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  called  (1). 

B.  Desks,  chairs,  cabinets,  counters,  show  cases,  etc.,  are  called 

(2). 

C.  When  fuel  is  purchased,  it  is  an  (3),  and  when  it  is  used 
up,  it  becomes  an  (4). 

D.  (5)  the  Expense  account  for  expense  assets  owned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  (6)  the  Expense  account  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  cost  of  expense  assets,  and  (7)  the  same  ac¬ 
count  for  the  cost  of  things  used  during  the  period. 

E.  The  balance  of  the  Expense  account  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
after  all  entries  have  been  made  for  expenses  used,  will  be 
the  expense  (8)  for  the  period. 

F.  Unused  expense  items  remaining  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
accounting  period  are  called  (9). 


0.  Assets 

1.  (Elxpense) 

2.  (Equipment) 

3.  (.\sset) 

4.  (Expense) 

5.  (Debit) 

6.  (Debit) 

7.  (Credit) 

8.  (Inventory) 

9.  (Expense  Inventory  or 

Deferred  Charges) 

10.  (Profit) 

11.  (Capital  or  Net  Worth) 
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G.  The  excess  of  all  assets  produced  in  conducting  a  business 
over  assets  used  up  equals  the  (10). 

H.  The  proprietor’s  worth  is  called  (11). 

I.  Income  from  sales  minus  (12)  equals  (13). 

J.  When  no  withdrawals  or  additional  investments  have  been 
made  during  the  period  and  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  amount  of  liabilities,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sets  equals  the  (14). 

K.  Asset  accounts  always  have  (15)  balances. 

L.  The  fundamental  equation  is  “(16)  equal  (17)  plus  (18).’’ 


12. 

(Cost  of  Goods  Sold) 

13. 

(Profit) 

14. 

(Profit) 

15. 

(Debit) 

16. 

(Assets) 

17. 

(Liabilities) 

18. 

(Proprietorship  or 
Capital) 

TEST  ON  PROPRIETORSHIP 


Directions :  In  each  numbered  st>ace  in  the  right  column  write  the  word  or  words  that  should  be  inserted  in 
place  of  the  corresi>onding  numbers  in  the  statements  below. 


S(iint>lc:  Debits  are  entered  on  the  (1)  hand  side  and  credits 
are  entered  on  the  (2)  hand  side  of  accounts. 

The  proprietor’s  worth  increases  when  ( 1 )  in  assets  exceed 
(2)  in  assets. 

B.  Incomes  tend  to  (3)  the  proprietor’s  worth  and  (4)  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

C.  In  a  mercantile  business  the  chief  source  of  income  is  from 

(5) . 

1).  Increases  resulting  from  sales  of  merchandise  are  called 

(6)  income. 

E.  Two  other  terms  by  which  the  proprietor’s  worth  is  known 
are  (7)  and  (8). 

I*'.  The  group  of  accounts  that  include  the  proprietor’s  worth 
and  the  changes  in  his  worth  are  called  (9)  accounts. 

G.  The  proprietor’s  worth  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  (10)  side  of  the  proprietor’s  account. 

H.  Incomes  from  sales  are  entered  on  the  (11)  side  of  the  (12) 
account. 

I.  Additions  to  income  are  entered  on  the  (13)  side  of  the 
appropriate  income  account. 

J.  Additions  to  assets  are  entered  on  the  (14)  side  of  the  asset 
accounts. 

K.  Deductions  from  income  are  entered  on  the  (15)  side  of  the 
appropriate  account. 

L.  Incomes  and  expenses  are  summarized  in  the  (16)  account. 

M.  If  income  exceeds  expenses,  the  (17)  side  of  the  account 
referred  to  in  statement  L  will  be  larger. 

N.  If  expenses  exceed  income,  the  ( 18)  side  of  the  account 
referred  to  in  statement  L  will  be  larger. 

O.  Supplies  purchased  and  not  yet  cohsumed  are  (19);  when 
consumed  they  become  (20). 

P.  The  statement  that  .shows  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  is 
called  (21). 


1. 

Left 

2, 

Right 

1. 

(Increases) 

2. 

( Decreases) 

3. 

( Increase) 

4. 

( Expenses) 

5. 

(Sales) 

6. 

(Sales) 

7. 

(Capital) 

8. 

(Proprietorship) 

9. 

(Capital) 

10. 

(Credit) 

11. 

(Credit) 

12. 

(Sales  Income) 

13. 

(Credit) 

14. 

( Debit) 

15. 

( Debit) 

16. 

(Profit  and  Loss) 

17. 

(Credit) 

18. 

(Debit) 

19. 

(Assets) 

20. 

(Expenses) 

21. 

(Balance  Sheet) 

Objective  Tests  in  Business  Mathematics 

As  service  material  for  your  use  during  the  school  year  1934-1935,  we  have 
i  arranged  with  Mr.  Rosenberg  to  prepare  a  series  of  objective  tests  in  busi¬ 
ness  mathematics.  One  test  will  appear  in  each  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  beginning  with  the  September,  1934,  issue  and  ending  with  the  June,  1935, 
issue. 
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A  Comprehensive  Final  Examination 
in  Business  Mathematics 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S..  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

This  fiml  examination  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  busy  teachers  of  business 
arithmetic.  It  was  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  author  and  submitted  to  an 
eminent  testing  authority,  after  which  changes  were  made  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendations.  The  examination  is  not  based  on  any  particular  text,  but  was 
prepared  after  a  thorough  analysis  of  numerous  courses  of  study.  Hence,  it  can 
be  used  with  little  or  no  adaptation,  and  when  used,  may  be  either  written  on  the 


blackboard  or  duplicated. 

Tests  are  instruments  of  instruction,  and 
as  such,  justify  their  use  only  when  they 
serve  as  teaching  aids. 

This  test  is  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  subject  of  business  mathematics.  It 
may  be  used:  to  measure  learning  that  has 
taken  place;  to  measure  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired;  to  aid  in  the  determination  of 
student  promotion  and  failures;  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  showing  where  corrective  teaching 
is  necessary;  to  stimulate  student  interest  in 
the  subject  by  showing  progress  and  efficiency ; 
and  as  a  review  of  subject  matter  studied. 

Each  section  of  this  achievement  test  has 
been  carefully  weighed  as  to  time  allowance 
by  using  it  in  mimeograph  form  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  time  set  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  average  student  under  normal  conditions. 
It  must  be  left  with  the  individual  teacher  to 
decide  whether  more  or  less  time  than  the 
schedule  set  will  be  needed  by  the  students 
taking  the  test.  This  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  type  of  students  in  the  class.  A  su¬ 
perior  group  of  students  should  require  less 
time  than  that  set  in  the  examination;  a  poor 
group  should  be  given  more  time  than  sched¬ 
uled. 

The  correct  answer  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Section  A,  the  correct  answer 
appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  each 
problem.  In  Section  B,  the  correct  choice  is 
indicated  in  italics.  In  Section  C,  the  answer 
appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  each 
problem.  Naturally,  these  answers  should  be 
eliminated  when  placing  the  examination  be¬ 
fore  students  for  use. 

The  examination  may  be  mimeographed,  in 
which  case  the  standard  provision  should  be 


made  for  inserting  answers;  or  it  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard,  in  which  case  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  carefully  instructed  to  indi¬ 
cate  answers  in  each  of  the  three  sections,  as 
follows : 

In  Section  A:  1.  T.  5.  F  (388.962). 

In  Section  B:  1.  80. 

In  Section  C:  1.  $31,200. 

Solution  to  Problem  i,  Section  C: 

_1_  J_  J _ ^  j4_ 

6  3  4  ~  12  12  12  “  12  ~  4  ~ 

Total  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 


=  Total  expenditure 
4  3  1 

for  handbills,  etc. 

-j-  =  37,800 

=  4  X  37,800=3-31,200,  Total  expenditure 

Scoring  the  Examination 

In  scoring  the  true-and-false  section  of  the 
examination,  the  R-W  formula  should  be 
used.  Thus,  in  the  50-question  true-and-false 
test,  if  38  are  answered  correctly,  10  are 
answered  incorrectly,  and  2  are  not  answered, 
the  score  is  Yi  of  (38  -  10),*  or  14. 

In  the  multiple-choice  section,  one  credit 

*  The  total  weight  assigned  to  Section  A  is  25 
credits.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  *>f  the 
“rights”  minus  the  “wrongs.” 
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should  be  given  for  each  correct  answer. 

The  number  of  credits  allowed  each  prob-  . 
lem  in  Section  C  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  credits  allowed  by  the 
number  of  problems  in  the  section  (50-^10 
=5,  number  of  credits  allowed  for  each  prob¬ 
lem).  In  order  that  uniformity  in  grading 
may  be  achieved,  it  is  suggested  that  credit 
should  be  granted  in  this  section  only  for  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  irrespective  of  the  method  that 
is  used  to  arrive  at  these  answers.  Thus,  8 
out  of  10  problems  answered  correctly  would 
be  given  a  score  of  40. 

The  answer  given  after  each  problem  is  the 
only  result  that  should  be  accepted  for  credit. 
Each  problem  in  the  examination  has  been 
prepared  so  that  only  one  possible  correct 
answer  can  be  given. 

Section  A 

Time,  40  minutes;  25  credits 

SOME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  are  false.  On  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper,  indicate  those  that  you  believe  to  be  true 
by  writing  a  T  and  those  that  you  believe  to  be 
false  by  writing  an  F  followed  by  the  correct 
answer.  Number  each  of  your  answers  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  numbers  of  the  statements 
below : 

1.  Three  men  contributed  $7,200,  $5,360,  and 
$4,870,  respectively,  to  a  business.  Their 
average  contribution  was  $5,810.  (True.) 

2.  165  is  H  of  264.  (True.) 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  $240,  a  profit  of 
H  of  the  selling  price  is  made.  The  profit 
is  $48.  (True.) 

4.  An  article  is  sold  for  $2.40,  which  is  a  gain 
of  H  of  the  cost.  The  cost  is  $2.  (True.) 

5.  The  product  of  72.03  times  5.4  is  388.926. 
(False.  388.962.) 

6.  The  quotient  of  5.00447  is  divided  by  .089  is 
56.23.  (True.) 

7.  is  5/12  of  100.  (True.) 

8.  240  yards  of  cloth  at  43)4  cents  a  yard  cost 
$105.  (True.) 

9.  The  product  of  H  of  72  is  the  same  as  .62*4 
times  72.  (True.) 

10.  The  interest  charge  on  $112.49  for  60  days 
at  6%  is  $11.25.  (False.  $1.12.) 

11.  The  interest  charge  on  $840  for  72  days  at 
5%  is  $8.40.  (True.) 

12.  The  interest  charge  on  $450  for  80  days  at 
6%  is  the  same  as  the  interest  charge  on 
this  amount  for  60  days  at  8%.  (True.) 

13.  The  cash  price  of  goods  amounting  to  $40, 
terms  10/10,  n/30,  is  $30.  (False.  $36.) 

14.  A  radio  listed  at  $84  on  which  a  discount 
of  12J4%  is  allowed  should  cost  $73.50. 
(True.) 

15.  $18.90  is  charged  for  a  desk  listed  at  $24 
less  12J4%  and  10%.  (True.) 


16.  An  article  is  listed  in  a  mail-order  catalogue 
at  $18  less  33*4%  and  10%,  terms  10/10, 
n/30.  The  cash  price  is  $9.  (False.  $9.72.) 

17.  Three  months  from  November  30  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  (True.) 

18.  A  note  dated  July  20  is  due  in  60  days.  The 
date  of  maturity  is  September  20.  (False. 
September  18.) 

19.  The  proceeds  of  a  $200  note  discounted  at 
the  bank  45  days  before  maturity,  at  6%, 
is  $198.50.  (True.) 

20.  Tlie  tenn  of  discount  of  a  60-day  note  dated 
August  28  and  discounted  September  3  is  54 
days.  (True.) 

21.  A  manufactured  article  cost  40%  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  If  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  cost  $15,  the  manufactured  article 
would  sell  for  $21.  (True.) 

22.  138  is  25%  less  than  184.  (True.) 

23.  A  discount  of  30%  is  more  than  a  discount 
series  of  20%  and  10%.  (True.) 

24.  9.2%  of  100  is  .92.  (False.  .092.) 

25.  A  pen  that  cost  $3.50  was  sold  for  $5.25. 
The  gain  was  50%  of  the  selling  price. 
(False.  33*4%.) 

26.  A  profit  of  20%  of  the  selling  price  is  re¬ 
alized  on  the  sale  of  piano  costing  $248.  The 
selling  price  was  $300.  (False.  $310.) 

27.  A  vase  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  25%  of  the 
cost.  If  the  selling  price  was  $60  the  cost 
must  have  been  $45.  (False.  $80.) 

28.  $30  is  made  on  a  $180  sale.  The  gain  is 
20%  of  the  cost.  (True.) 

29.  A  broker  sold  for  a  customer  $1,600  worth 
of  merchandise  at  4^4%  commission.  The 
amount  remitted  by  him  to  the  customer 
was  $1,528.  (True.) 

30.  The  accurate  interest  on  $730  at  5%  for  80 
days  is  $8.  (True.) 

31.  The  compound  time  from  October  22  to 
December  11  is  50  days.  (False.  49  days.) 

32.  A  collection  charge  of  1/10%  was  made  by 
a  bank  on  all  discounted  notes.  The  charge 
on  a  $5,300  non-interest-bearing  note  is  $53. 
(False.  $5.30.) 

33.  The  term  of  discount  of  a  draft  dated  April 
30,  due  60  days  after  date  and  discounted 
May  2,  is  58  days.  (True.) 

34.  A  draft  is  due  2  months  after  sight.  If  it 
is  dated  June  2  and  accepted  July  1,  the  date 
of  maturity  is  August  2.  (False.  Septem¬ 
ber  1.) 

35.  A  residence  valued  at  $20,000  is  insured  for 
$30,000.  In  case  of  a  total  loss  by  fire, 
$30,0(X)  will  be  paid  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  (False.  $20,000.) 

36.  A  premium  charge  of  J4%  is  the  same  as 
75  cents  on  $100  of  insurance.  (True.) 

37.  The  cost  of  an  $8,600  insurance  policy  at 
7A%  is  $75.25.  (True.) 

38.  The  tax  rate  in  a  town  whose  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  is  assessed  at  $5,2.50,000  is 
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$2.45  per  $100.  The  tax  to  be  collected  is 
$128,625.  (True.) 

39.  A  New  York  broker  bought  on  his  own 
account  200  shares  of  stock  at  99J4  and  sold 
the  stock  at  100.  If  the  Federal  tax  is  5 
cents  a  share  and  the  New  York  State  tax 
is  4  cents  a  share  on  all  stock  sold,  the 
broker’s  gain  was  $82.  (True.) 

40.  An  income  of  $322  is  received  from  46 
shares  of  stock,  par  value  $100  a  share, 
paying  7%  dividend.  (True.) 

41.  An  income  of  $56  a  year  is  received  from  a 
7%,  $1,000  par-value  bond  costing  $800. 
(False.  $70.) 

42.  A  $1,(X)0  bond  purchased  at  98^2  costs 
$987.50  if  the  brokerage  charge  is  $2.50. 
(True.) 

43.  The  number  of  days  for  which  accrued  in¬ 
terest  must  be  paid  on  bonds  purchased  on 
August  5  is  157  days,  if  the  interest  dates 
are  March  1  and  September  1.  (True.) 

44.  A  4%  return  is  realized  from  a  6%  stock 
costing  $150  a  share.  (True.) 

45.  A  lathe  costing  $576  depreciated  $144  in  3 
years.  The  annual  depreciation  rate  was 
6%%.  (F'alse.  8J^%.) 

46.  The  bar  graph  is  used  to  compare  directly 
the  relationship  existing  among  several 
quantities  or  values.  (True.) 

47.  The  square  of  59  is  3,481.  (True.) 

48.  The  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  7  inches  long 
and  5  inches  wide  is  24  square  inches. 
(False.  24  inches.) 

49.  The  square  root  of  6,724  is  82.  (True.) 

50.  Depreciation  at  the  rate  of  10%  annually 
was  computed  on  the  decreasing  value  of 
a  $750  machine.  The  depreciation  the  third 
year  amounted  to  $60.75.  (True.) 

Section  B 

Time,  23  minutes;  23  credits 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one  num¬ 
ber  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the  pa¬ 
renthesis  will  make  the  statement  correct.  On 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that  number 
or  group  of  numbers.  Number  each  of  your 
answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  below. 

1.  Five  pupils  made  grades  of  90,  75,  80,  85, 
and  70  on  an  arithmetic  test.  Their  average 
grade  was  (75 — 80 — 82^ — 85). 

2.  The  sum  of  %  -f-  4*  M  +  4/7  is 

(1  \7IS&-2  39/56). 

3.  2j4  yards  of  silk  were  purchased  for  $4.  At 
the  same  rate,  4%  yards  will  cost  ($4.25 — 
$5.40— $7.20). 

4.  A  farmer  sold  milk  at  3)4  cents  a  quart. 
He  sold  (40  gallons — 50  gallons — 60  gal¬ 
lons — 80  gallons)  for  $9. 

5.  The  cost  of  an  article  listed  at  $32  less  25% 
and  20%  is  ($12.90 — $15.60 — $ig.20 — $24). 

6.  $420  worth  of  merchandise  was  purchased 
February  25,  terms  4/10,  n/30.  If  payment 


was  made  March  7,  a  cash  discount  of 
($0— — $23.40 — $26.20)  was  received. 

7.  A  living  room  suite  listed  at  $285  less 
33J4%  and  10%,  terms  5/10,  n/30,  was  pur¬ 
chased  March  28.  If  payment  was  made 
April  6,  the  cost  of  the  suite  was  ($153.90 — 

$171--$179.55). 

8.  Suits  were  sold  for  $18  at  a  “25%  off’’  sale. 
The  former  price  was  ($24 — $28 — $32 — 
$36). 

9.  .\  man  who  owned  50%  of  a  tract  of  land 
sold  }4  of  his  interest  for  $10,0(X).  At  this 
rate,  the  whole  tract  was  worth  ($20,000 — 
$40,000— $60,000— it^o.ooo) . 

10.  A  profit  of  75  cents  is  made  on  a  humidor 
that  cost  $5.50.  The  gain  is  (5% — 8% — 
10% — 12%)  of  the  selling  price. 

11.  By  selling  an  article  for  $6,  a  profit  of  33^3 
of  the  cost  is  made.  The  cost  is  ($2 — $3 — 
$4.30 — $5). 

12.  $72  is  33)4%  more  than  ($36 — $34 — $90 — 
$108). 

13.  A  $660  note  due  in  3  months  at  5%  interest 
is  received  in  payment  of  merchandise  sold. 
The  amount  due  on  the  note  at  maturity  is 
(^66^..?5— $592.50— $65 1 .75— $612.50) . 

14.  The  proceeds  of  a  $360  note  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  due  in  60  days  and  discounted  Janu¬ 
ary  20  at  6%,  amount  to  ($357.90 — $363.15 — 
^j55.^o— $361.80). 

15.  A  factory  valued  at  $25,000  is  insured  for 
$37,500  under  an  80%  coinsurance-clause 
policy.  In  a  $15,0(X)  fire  loss  ($10,0(X) — 
$13,000 — $25,(XX) — ^7,500)  would  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  insurance  company. 

16.  $14,(XX)  worth  of  insurance  at  f^%  costs 
($49_$75_^5^.50— $63.50) . 

17.  A  state  tax  of  4i%  is  levied  on  all  taxable 
income  earned  by  residents.  A  taxpayer 
whose  income  less  exemptions  amounts  to 
$12,800  must  pay  a  tax  of  ($960 — $224 — 
$64-^96). 

18.  The  owner  of  real  estate  assessed  by  a  city 
at  $12,0(X)  must  pay  a  tax  of  ($499.20 — 
$504.30-$432.40— $299.20)  if  the  tax  rate 
is  $4.16  per  $100. 

19.  An  $8  dividend  is  received  on  a  share  of 
stock  that  cost  $80.  The  return  is  equal  to 
(6% — 8% — 10% — 12%)  on  the  investment. 

20.  The  income  received  annually  from  35  $500, 
6%  bonds  is  ($900— ^7.050— $1,800-42,100). 

21.  The  purchaser  of  40  $1,000,  5%  bonds  must 
pay  ($496 — $600 — $850— $W6)  accrued  in¬ 
terest  if  the  bonds  are  purchased  July  18 
and  the  interest  dates  are  April  1  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

22.  When  drugs  and  chemicals  are  bought  and 
sold  wholesale,  the  (avoirdupois  weight — 
troy  weight — dry  measure — liquid  measure) 
is  used. 

23.  The  square  root  of  182)4  is  (13  —  .135 — 
7i.5-29)4). 

24.  A  machine  has  an  e.stimated  life  of  (6 — 
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12 — 15 — 16)  years  if  6^^%  of  its  cost  is 
charged  to  depreciation  annually. 

25,  A  right-angled  triangle  has  a  base  of  1  foot 
and  a  hypotenuse  of  1J4  feet.  The  altitude 
is  (6 — 9 — 12.5 — 18)  inches. 


Secfion  C 

Time,  50  minutes;  30  credits 

On  a  sef'arate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution.  I^bel  each  result  by 
writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  In  budgeting  the  advertising  expenses  of  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  for  the  current 
year,  1/6  of  the  total  advertising  was  to  be 
placed  in  magazines ;  Ys  in  newspapers ;  |4 
in  school  and  club  periodicals ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  $7,800,  was  to  be  used  for  hand¬ 
bills  and  miscellaneous  advertising.  h'ind 
the  total  amount  to  be  expended  for  adver¬ 
tising.  (,dns7ivr:  $31,200.) 

2.  A  retail  firm  sold  $472,890  merchandise  in 
2  years.  The  amount  sold  the  first  year 
was  1/5  more  than  sold  the  second  year. 
I'ind  each  year’s  sales.  (Ans^ver:  First 
year,  $267,940;  second  year,  $214,950.) 

3.  A  partnership  agreement  provided  that  the 
two  partners.  Burns  and  Reynolds,  should 
share  profits  and  losses  in  the  ratio  of  4  to 
3,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  a  $24,500 
loss,  how  much  would  Burns  and  Reynolds 
each  have  to  contribute?  (Ans^ver:  Burns, 
$14,000;  Reynolds,  $10,500.) 

4.  Merchandise  listed  in  the  trade  catalogue  at 
$85  less  20%  and  10%,  terms  6/10,  2/30, 
n/90,  is  purchased  February  21.  h'ind  the 
amount  that  should  be  paid  on  March  3. 
(Anszver:  $57.53.) 

5.  A  note  of  $724,  dated  August  17  and  due  in 
60  days,  is  discountetl  September  5  at  6%. 
Find  the  proceeds.  (Answer:  $719.05.) 

6.  The  following  depreciation  rates,  based  on 
the  decreasing  value  of  the  assets,  were 
charged  annually  by  a  large  retail  selling 


concern : 


Depreciation 
Cost  Rate 

Office  furniture  ....$2,875  10% 

Store  fixtures  . 35,400  8J4% 

Delivery  equipment  .  9,700  12j4% 

Find  the  value  of  the  above  assets  at  the 


end  of  the  third  year.  (Answer:  Office  fur¬ 
niture,  $2,095.87  ;  store  fixtures,  $27,267.01 ; 
delivery  equipment,  $6,498.24.) 

7.  A  building  valued  at  $45,(XK)  is  insured  for 
$18,000  in  Company  A,  and  for  $9,(XX)  in 
Company  B,  under  an  80%  coinsurance- 
clause  policy.  How  much  would  each  com¬ 
pany  have  to  pay  the  insured  if  lire  cause<l 
a  loss  of  $24,IKX)?  (Anszver:  Company  A, 
$12,000;  Company  B,  $6,a)0.) 

8.  A  budget  of  $540,800  is  raised  in  a  town  by 
fixing  the  tax  rate  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  at  $3.25  per 
$100.  Find  the  assessed  value  of  all  the 
taxable  property  in  the  town.  (Atmver: 
$16,640,000.) 

9.  On  October  19,  24  $1,(XX)  bonds  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  86)4.  The  interest  dates  are  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  July  1,  and  the  interest  rate,  6%. 
Find  the  cost,  including  accrued  interest,  if 
the  brokerage  charge  was  $1.25  on  each 
bond.  (Answer:  $21,290.) 

10.  The  hourly  temperature  during  the  12-hour 
period  from  12  o’clock  midnight  to  12  o’clock 
noon  on  the  coldest  day  of  last  winter  in 
a  midwestern  town  was : 


1  a.m . 12°  above  zero 

2  a.m . 10°  above  zero 

3  a.m .  8°  above  zero 

4  a.m .  5°  above  zero 

5  a.m .  3°  above  zero 

6  a.m .  2°  below  zero 

7  a.m .  3°  "helow  zero 

8  a.m .  1°  below  zero 

9  a.m .  5°  above  zero 

10  a.m .  8°  above  zero 

11  a.m . 12°  above  zero 

12  a.m . 14°  above  zero 


Construct  a  broken-line  graph  represent¬ 
ing  these  facts. 


Typewriting  Teachers,  Please  Note 

Recently  Thf.  Grkcc  Writer  Credentials  Department  has  received  for  typewriting 
speed  certificates  a  number  of  tests  that  have  more  than  the  maximum  number  of  errors 
allowed.  Five  errors  only  are  allowed  on  the  Competent  Typist  Test,  and  any  papers 
having  more  than  that  number  should  not  be  submitted.  The  Competent  Typist  Tests 
.should  be  double  spaced ;  there  should  be  two  spaces  after  each  sentence  and  five 
spaces  for  indentation  of  paragraphs.  Will  you  please  check  papers  carefully  for  all 
errors  and  erasures,  and  submit  to  us  only  the  tests  that  qualify  ?  By  so  doing  you  will 
avoid  the  disappointment  to  students  which  results  when  their  papers  are  disqualified. 
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Commercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  E.  S.  BLACKSTONE,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  busifiess  education,  a 
number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  are  being  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 


Non-Essential  Suffixes  and  Prefixes,  by 
D.  D.  Lessenberr>',  Monographs  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Iowa,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9, 
pp.  94-109,  1928. 

Purpose.  To  determine  what  prefixes  and 
what  suffixes  are  most  commonly  used  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  business  man.  so  that  the 
most  important  ones  may  receive  the  greater 
emphasis  in  training  stenographers  and  so  that 
overdrill  on  unnecessary  principles  may  be 
avoided. 

Procedure.  Tables  were  set  up  showing  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  in  writing 
the  Horn  list  of  the  10,000  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  business. 

Suffixes  and  prefixes  were  grouped,  on  the 
basis  of  their  use  in  writing  the  first  5,000 
words,  under  following  headings : 

Suffixes  used  10  or  more  times. 

Suffixes  used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive. 

Suffixes  used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive. 

Suffixes  not  used  in  writing  5,000  words. 

Prefixes  used  10  or  more  times. 

Prefixes  used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive. 

Prefixes  used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive. 

Prefixes  not  used  in  writing  5,000  words. 
The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  each  suffix  or  prefix  is  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  words  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  word  list. 

Findings.  The  tables  indicate  the  frequency 
ranking  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in 
writing  the  Horn  list  of  10,000  words. 

The  summary  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes 
used  in  writing  the  entire  list  of  10,000  words 
indicates  that  a  total  of  66  suffixes  and  73  pre¬ 
fixes  occurs,  as  follows : 

S  u  fixes  Pre  fixes 


Llsed  10  or  more  times . 36  34 

Used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive - 12  16 

Used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive - 14  17 

Not  used  at  all .  3  6 


Evaluation.  The  Horn  list,  which  is  com¬ 
piled  from  various  sources,  is  a  valid  and  re¬ 
liable  list  of  words  upon  which  to  build. 

The  study  is  valuable  because : 

1.  It  prevents  overlearning  and  eliminates 
overemphasis  on  non-essentials. 

2.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  determining  what 
portion  of  shorthand  prefix  and  suffix 


principles  need  most  emphasis  in  order 
to  develop  stenographic  skill.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  teacher  should 
teach  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  seldom 
occur,  but,  instead,  should  have  pupils 
write  them  out  in  full. 

3.  It  provides  a  definite  list  of  words  to 
be  taught. 

4.  It  permits  time  that  might  be  spent  on 
useless  work  to  be  directed  toward  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription. 

Rating  of  this  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes 
should  be  based  on  the  number  of  words  times 
the  frequency  with  which  the  given  words  occur, 
because  a  rather  uncommon  ending  may  appear 
in  the  Horn  list  very  infrequently,  yet  a  basic 
word  or  words  bearing  that  ending  may  appear 
with  high  frequency. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Professional  Litera¬ 
ture  Relating  to  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  in  Secondary  Schools,  by 
Helen  Ruth  McKeen,  Master’s  Thesis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1930. 
Purpose.  To  analyze,  classify,  and  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  more  important  publications 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  analysis  was  made  un¬ 
der  a  number  of  headings,  including  historical 
developments,  aims  and  values,  content,  texts 
and  supplementary  material,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  tests,  etc. 

Procedure.  Largely  that  of  library  research, 
through  the  process  of  analysis  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  discovered  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  professional  literature,  textbooks,  and 
articles  in  magazines,  books,  and  periodicals. 

Findings.  History:  The  earliest  records  of 
shorthand  go  back  to  Rome.  The  growth  of 
shorthand  is  followed  up  to  the  present  day, 
showing  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  used  in 
97  per  cent  of  the  public  schools. 

.Mms  and  Values:  Great  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ions  was  discovered.  Vocational  aim  is  primar¬ 
ily  stressed,  but  cultural  and  disciplinary  values 
are  frequently  mentioned. 

Texts  and  Supplementary  Material:  A  wide 
range  of  materials  is  listed  and  described. 
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12 — /5 — 16)  years  if  of  its  cost  is 

charged  to  depreciation  annually. 

25.  A  right-angled  triangle  has  a  base  of  1  foot 
and  a  hypotenuse  of  154  feet.  The  altitude 
is  (6 — 9 — 12.5 — 18)  inches. 

Section  C 

Time,  30  minutes;  30  credits 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution.  I^bel  each  result  by 
writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  In  budgeting  the  advertising  expenses  of  a 
large  manufacturing  ciMicern  for  the  current 
year,  1/6  of  the  total  advertising  was  to  Ih- 
placed  in  magazines ;  Ys  in  newspapers ;  54 
in  school  and  club  periodicals ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  $7,800,  was  to  be  used  for  hand¬ 
bills  and  miscellaneous  advertising.  h'ind 
the  total  amount  to  be  expended  for  adver¬ 
tising.  (Ansiver:  $31.2(K).) 

2.  .\  retail  firm  sold  $472,890  merchandise  in 
2  years.  The  amount  sold  the  first  year 
was  1/5  more  than  sold  the  second  year. 
I'ind  each  year’s  sales.  (Answer:  First 
year,  $267,940;  second  year,  $214,950.) 

3.  A  partnership  agreement  provided  that  the 
two  partners.  Burns  and  Reynolds,  should 
share  profits  and  losses  in  the  ratio  of  4  to 
3,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  a  $24,500 
loss,  how  much  would  Burns  and  Reynolds 
each  have  to  contribute?  (Anstoer:  Burns, 
$14,000;  Reynolds,  $10,500.) 

4.  Merchandise  lisced  in  the  trade  catalogue  at 
$85  less  20%  and  10%,  terms  6/10,  2/30, 
n/90,  is  purchased  February  21.  h'ind  the 
amount  that  should  be  paid  on  March  3. 
(Anszver:  $57.53.) 

5.  A  note  of  $724,  dated  August  17  and  due  in 
tK)  days,  is  discounted  September  5  at  6%. 
Find  the  proceeds.  (Answer:  $719.05.) 

6.  The  following  depreciation  rates,  based  on 
the  decreasing  value  of  the  assets,  were 
charged  annually  by  a  large  retail  selling 


concern : 

Depreciation 
Cost  Rate 

Office  furniture  _ $2,875  10% 

Store  fixtures  . 35,400  8}4% 

Delivery  equipment  .  9,700  12^4% 

I'ind  the  value  of  the  above  assets  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  (Answer:  Office  fur¬ 
niture,  $2,095.87 ;  store  fixtures,  $27,267.01 ; 
delivery  equipment,  $6,498.24.) 

7.  A  building  valued  at  $45,000  is  insured  for 
$18,000  in  Company  A,  and  for  $9,(XX)  in 
Company  B,  under  an  80%  coinsurance- 
clause  policy.  How  much  would  each  com¬ 
pany  have  to  pay  the  insured  if  fire  caused 
a  loss  of  $24,(XX)?  (.Ins^ivr:  Company  A, 
$12,(XX);  Company  B,  $6,000.) 

8.  A  budget  of  $540,800  is  raised  in  a  town  by 
fixing  the  tax  rate  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  at  $3.25  per 
$100.  Find  the  assessed  value  of  all  the 
taxable  property  in  the  town.  (Atmivr: 
$16,640,0(X).) 

9.  On  October  19,  24  $1,000  bonds  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  86k+.  The  interest  dates  are  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  July  1,  and  the  interest  rate,  6%. 
Find  the  cost,  including  accrued  interest,  if 
the  brokerage  charge  was  $1.25  on  each 
bond.  (Answer:  $21,290.) 

10.  The  hourly  temperature  during  the  12-hour 
period  from  12  o’clock  midnight  to  12  o’clock 
noon  on  the  coldest  day  of  last  winter  in 
a  midwestern  town  was : 


1 

a.m . 

....12° 

above 

zero 

2 

a.m . 

....  10° 

above 

zero 

3 

a.m . 

....  8° 

above 

zero 

4 

a.m . 

....  5° 

above 

zero 

5 

a.m — . 

....  3° 

above 

zero 

6 

a.m . 

....  2° 

below 

zero 

*•7 

a.m . 

....  3° 

"below 

zer») 

8 

a.m . 

....  1° 

below 

zero 

9 

a.m . 

....  5° 

above 

zer«) 

10 

a.m . 

....  8° 

above 

zero 

11 

a.m . 

....12° 

above 

zero 

12 

a.m . 

....14° 

above 

zero 

Construct  a  broken-line  graph  represent¬ 
ing  these  facts. 


Typewriting  Teachers,  Please  Note 

Recently  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  Department  has  received  for  typewriting 
speed  certificates  a  number  of  tests  that  have  more  than  the  maximum  number  of  errors 
allowed.  Five  errors  only  are  allowed  on  the  Competent  Typist  Test,  and  any  papers 
having  more  than  that  number  should  not  be  submitted.  The  Competent  Typist  Tests 
should  be  double  spaced ;  there  should  be  two  spaces  after  each  sentence  and  five 
spaces  for  indentation  of  paragraphs.  Will  you  please  check  papers  carefully  for  all 
errors  and  era.sures,  and  submit  to  us  only  the  tests  that  qualify  ?  By  so  doing  you  will 
avoid  the  disappointment  to  students  which  results  when  their  papers  are  disqualified. 
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Co  mmercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  E.  G.  BLACKSTONE,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  busitiess  education,  a 
number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  are  being  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 


Non-Essential  Suffixes  and  Prefixes,  by 
D.  D.  Lessenberr>%  Monographs  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Iowa,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9, 
pp.  94-109,  1928. 

Purpose.  To  determine  what  prefixes  and 
what  suffixes  are  most  commonly  used  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  business  man,  so  that  the 
most  important  ones  may  receive  the  greater 
emphasis  in  training  stenographers  and  so  that 
overdrill  on  unnecessary  principles  may  be 
avoided. 

Procedure.  Tables  were  set  up  showing  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  in  writing 
the  Horn  list  of  the  10,000  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  business. 

Suffixes  and  prefixes  were  grouped,  on  the 
basis  of  their  use  in  writing  the  first  5,000 
words,  under  following  headings ; 

Suffixes  used  10  or  more  times. 

Suffixes  used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive. 

Suffixes  used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive. 

Suffixes  not  used  in  writing  5,000  words. 

Prefixes  used  10  or  more  times. 

Prefixes  used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive. 

Prefixes  used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive. 

Prefixes  not  used  in  writing  5,000  words. 
The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  each  suffix  or  prefix  is  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  words  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  word  list. 

Findings.  The  tables  indicate  the  frequency 
ranking  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in 
writing  the  Horn  list  of  10,000  words. 

The  summary  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes 
used  in  writing  the  entire  list  of  10,000  words 
indicates  that  a  total  of  66  suffixes  and  73  pre¬ 
fixes  occurs,  as  follows: 


Suffixes 

Prefixes 

LTsed  10  or  more  times . 

...36 

34 

Used  5  to  9  times,  inclusive. 

,...12 

16 

Used  1  to  4  times,  inclusive, 

,...14 

17 

Not  used  at  all .  3  6 

Evaluation.  The  Horn  list,  which  is  com¬ 
piled  from  various  sources,  is  a  valid  and  re¬ 
liable  list  of  words  upon  which  to  build. 

The  study  is  valuable  because : 

1.  It  prevents  overlearning  and  eliminates 
overemphasis  on  non-essentials. 

2.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  determining  what 
portion  of  shorthand  prefix  and  suffix 


principles  need  most  emphasis  in  order 
to  develop  stenographic  skill.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  teacher  should 
teach  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  seldom 
occur,  but,  instead,  should  have  pupils 
write  them  out  in  full. 

3.  It  provides  a  definite  list  of  words  to 
be  taught. 

4.  It  permits  time  that  might  be  spent  on 
useless  work  to  be  directed  toward  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription. 

Rating  of  this  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes 
should  be  based  on  the  number  of  words  times 
the  frequency  with  which  the  given  words  occur, 
because  a  rather  uncommon  ending  may  appear 
in  the  Horn  list  very  infrequently,  yet  a  basic 
word  or  words  bearing  that  ending  may  appear 
with  high  frequency. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Professional  Litera¬ 
ture  Relating  to  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  in  Secondary  Schools,  by 
Helen  Ruth  McKeen,  Master’s  Thesis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1930. 
Purpose.  To  analyze,  classify,  and  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  more  important  publications 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  analysis  was  made  un¬ 
der  a  number  of  headings,  including  historical 
developments,  aims  and  values,  content,  texts 
and  supplementary  material,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  tests,  etc. 

Procedure.  Largely  that  of  library  research, 
through  the  process  of  analysis  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  discovered  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  professional  literature,  textbooks,  and 
articles  in  magazines,  books,  and  periodicals. 

Findings.  History :  The  earliest  records  of 
shorthand  go  back  to  Rome.  The  growth  of 
shorthand  is  followed  up  to  the  present  day, 
showing  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  used  in 
97  per  cent  of  the  public  schools. 

•Mms  and  Values:  Great  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ions  was  discovered.  Vocational  aim  is  primar¬ 
ily  stressed,  but  cultural  and  disciplinary  values 
are  frequently  mentioned. 

Texts  and  Supplementary  Material:  A  wide 
range  of  materials  is  listed  and  described. 
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Curriculum  Organization  and  Methods  of 
Teaching:  Diversity  in  current  practice  and 
curriculum  construction,  course  content,  and 
grade  placement  was  found.  Most  schools  offer 
two  years  of  shorthand,  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Little  scientific  study  has  been  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand. 

Tests  and  Measurements;  Many  tests  of  un¬ 
standardized  and  unvalidated  types  are  found, 
listed,  and  described. 

Training  of  Commercial  Teachers:  As  a  class, 
commercial  teachers  are  not  so  well  trained  as 
academic  teachers.  Only  a  minority  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  offer  facilities  for  such 
a  training. 

Throughout  the  literature  there  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  scientific  evidence  for  the  statements 
that  are  made  by  writers.  For  the  most  part, 
the  articles  are  subjective  opinion. 

Evaluation.  This  is  a  good  collection  of  ref¬ 
erences  concerning  the  above-mentioned  phases 
of  shorthand  teaching.  It  would  make  a  fine 
set  of  materials  for  shorthand  teachers  or  for 
agencies  training  commercial  teachers. 

The  Status  of  Shorthand  in  Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  by  Edna  Dotson, 

Master’s  Thesis,  Colorado  State  Teachers 

College,  1930. 

Purpose.  To  learn  how  many  schools  that 
were  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  in  1927  offered  shorthand 
as  a  college  subject,  the  amount  of  credit  given, 
the  conditions  imposed,  and  other  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  courses  in  shorthand,  and  to  learn  how 
many  of  the  state  universities  give  credit  for 
shorthand. 

Procedure.  Catalogues  from  143  institutions 
belonging  to  the  American  .\ssociation  of 
Teachers  Colleges  and  from  48  state  universi¬ 
ties  were  examined. 

Findings.  Shorthand  is  offered  for  credit  in 
67  teachers  colleges,  or  57  per  cent  of  the 
schools  listed. 

In  57  of  the  teachers  colleges  that  give  short¬ 
hand,  students  working  for  a  degree  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  major  in  commerce. 

A  special  certificate,  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools, 
is  given  at  the  end  of  two  years’  work  in  16 
colleges. 

A  four-year  course  in  commerce  is  given  by 
44  teachers  colleges,  or  65.7  per  cent  of  those 
studied. 

Shorthand  is  required  of  all  commerce  ma¬ 
jors  by  59  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges 
studied. 

The  average  number  of  credits  given  for 
shorthand  is  14  quarter  hours. 

Shorthand  is  ordinarily  offered  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  the  course. 


Special  methods  in  shorthand  are  offered  by 
12  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges.  Practice 
teaching  in  commercial  subjects  is  given  by 
92  per  cent  of  the  colleges. 

Shorthand  is  offered  in  17  state  universities, 
and  credit  is  given  for  elementary  shorthand 
theory  in  13  state  universities. 

Evaluation.  While  the  use  of  catalogues  as 
the  basis  for  research  is  doubtful,  it  appears 
that  this  study  is  accurate  and  that  it  reports 
with  considerable  exactness  the  standing  of 
shorthand  in  teachers  colleges  and  in  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  Present  Status  of  Shorthand  and 

Methods,^  by  Samuel  C.  Bedinger,  Master 

of  Arts  Thesis,  Colorado  State  Teachers 

College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  March,  1934. 

Purpose.  Shorthand  teachers  throughout  the 
country  know  that  there  are  many  supplemen¬ 
tary  publications  besides  the  basic  texts.  Many 
of  the  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  are  written  by 
leaders  in  the  shorthand  profession.  The  in¬ 
structor  finds  time  to  use  only  a  few  of  these 
various  methods  and  devices.  This  study  un¬ 
dertakes  to  ascertain  what  additional  material 
is  deemed  the  most  valuable  by  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  methods  used  in  presenting  the 
basic  study  and  drill  exercises. 

Procedure.  A  carefully  selected  list  of  short¬ 
hand  teachers  in  universities,  colleges,  teachers 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  private  schools,  taken 
principally  from  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  was  chosen  to  receive  the  question¬ 
naire,  which  contained  about  100  questions.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  received  from  108  teachers,  or  59 
per  cent  of  the  number  sampled.  The  returned 
material  was  tabulated.  Tables  were  set  up 
showing :  ( 1 )  the  use  of  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial,  (2)  aims  of  the  shorthand  course,  (3) 
general  teaching  methods,  and  (4)  special  meth¬ 
ods  and  devices. 

Findings.  This  survey  of  the  present  status 
of  shorthand  content  and  methods  indicates  that 
the  Gregg  Manual  and  eight  other  publications* 
listed  below  are  sufficient  content  for  67.0  per 
cent  of  the  108  teachers  reporting  on  this  study. 

“Dictation  for  Beginners”  (Bisbee). 

“Progressive  Dictation”  (Wilson). 

“Word  and  Sentence  Drills”  (Markett). 

“Gregg  Speed  Studies”  (Gregg). 

“Secretarial  Studies”  (SoRelle  and  Gregg). 

“Gregg  Speed  Building”  (Gregg). 

“The  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests.” 

“Secretarial  Dictation”  (SoRelle  and 
Gregg). 

The  agreement  regarding  the  value  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine  is  unanimous.  One  hundred 

'This  abstract  prepared  by  Mr.  Bedinger. 

®At  the  time  this  study  was  made,  “Fundamental 
Drills”  (Beers  and  Scott)  and  “Direct-Method  Mate¬ 
rials  fo!  Gregg  Shorthand”  (Brewington  and  Sout- 
ter)  had  not  yet  been  published. 
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per  cent  indicated  their  preference  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Shorthand  Teacher  (now  known  as  the 
Business  Education  World). 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  108  instructors 
specified  that  they  used  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Eighty  per  cent  were  pretty  well  in  accord 
on  the  existing  aims. 

In  presenting  the  shorthand  lesson  there  is 
little  doubt  about  the  choice  of  methixls — about 
65.0  per  cent  favor  a  combination  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  alphabet  methods. 

There  is  a  decided  movement  toward  making 
the  assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

There  is  little  or  no  agreement  as  to  whether 
the  student  should  be  required  to  write  each 
word  in  the  assignment  a  definite  number  of 
times. 

Advising  students  to  test  their  learning  by 
covering  the  shorthand  outline  is  an  almost 
unanimous  practice. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  are  agreed  that  new 
matter  should  be  assigned  frequently. 

The  trend  toward  more  model  board  work 
by  the  teacher  is  evident. 

There  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  whether  or 
not  students  should  spend  any  time  at  the  black¬ 
board. 

Brief  forms  are  still  popular  review  material 
in  all  types  of  schools. 

Three-fourths  of  the  108  teachers  consider 
phonetics  important  enough,  while  teaching  the 
vowels,  to  receive  a  few  minutes'  daily  drill. 

The  agreement  is  almost  unanimous  that 
shorthand  penmanship  drills  should  be  given 
often. 

The  checking  of  home  work  is  considered  im¬ 
portant  by  more  than  80.0  per  cent  of  the 
teachers. 

All  the  instructors  believe  in  frequent  drills 
on  phrasing. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  daily 
reviews  on  the  Manual  during  the  third  semes¬ 
ter.  They  are  specified  by  87.0  per  cent  of  the 
teachers. 

About  one-third  of  the  class  period  should 
be  devoted  to  assigned  matter  in  advanced  dic¬ 
tation. 

Among  the  19  special  methods  and  devices 
listed  by  the  108  instructors,  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  agreement  exists  on:  (1)  testing 
of  reading  ability,  (2)  emphasis  on  transcrip¬ 
tion,  (3)  developing  the  powers  of  retention, 
(4)  transcription  of  sentence  dictation,  (5) 
dictating  tests,  (6)  motivation,  and  (7)  read¬ 
ing  shorthand  plates.  Emphasis  on  reading 
ability,  transcription,  and  powers  of  retention 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  large  majority 
of  shorthand  teachers. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  the  108  instructors  are  in 
accord  on  the  importance  of  teaching  the  stu¬ 
dent  :  ( 1 )  how  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  note¬ 
book,  and  (2)  how  to  make  corrections. 

About  70.0  per  cent  of  the  instructors  are 
of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  practical 
value  of  speed  variations,  pauses,  corrections, 
and  interruptions  by  the  dictating  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  write  45  words  a  minute ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  semester,  70  words ;  at 
the  end  of  the  third  semester,  85  words ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  last  semester,  105  words. 

From  90  to  100  words  a  minute  is  the  final 
speed  requirement. 

The  majority  of  teachers  specify  weekly 
transcription  tests  to  ascertain  the  student’s 
progress. 

There  is  little  agreement  on  the  length  of 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  shorthand 
course  that  some  transcription  of  the  student’s 
notes  should  be  required. 

The  student’s  reading  ability  is  deemed  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  important  than  his  writing  skill. 

A  considerable  majority  of  the  teachers  make 
up  their  own  tests. 

Giving  a  test  following  each  unit,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  the  general 
practice. 

Author’s  Recommendations.  From  this  study 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  : 

There  should  be  more  agreement  upon  what 
should  constitute  instructional  material  for  the 
fourth  semester  or  quarter. 

More  transcription  work  should  be  required 
during  the  second  semester  or  quarter. 

The  Gregg  Writer  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  greater  number  of  students. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  building 
up  the  student’s  vocabulary. 

Teachers  are  not  definite  enough  about  their 
assignment  requirements. 

Instructors  might  devote  more  time  to  black¬ 
board  demonstration. 

A  little  more  time  should  be  given  to  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  drills. 

Daily  phrasing  practice  should  be  on  easy  and 
frequent  words. 

There  should  be  more  extemporaneous  dicta¬ 
tion  with  advanced  students. 

The  sending  of  students  to  offices  and  to  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  for  practice  dictation  might  be  done 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

There  should  be  more  agreement  among 
teachers  as  to  speed  requirements,  frequency  of 
transcription  tests,  and  how  soon  some  type¬ 
written  transcription  of  the  student’s  notes 
should  be  required. 


Don’t  Miss  the  Big  Meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education  in  Washington,  July  2-3. 
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Summer  School  Directory  Supplement 


The  April  issue  carried  a  directory  of 
schools  offering  commercial  teacher-training 
courses  this  summer.  Additional  schools  are 
included  in  this  supplemental^’  list. 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teai  hers  College.  Tctn|>e.  Two  terms: 
June  4  to  July  7;  July  9  to  August  11.  Dr.  J.  O. 
(Irinies,  Director. 

Connecticut 

Morse  Collec.e.  Hartford.  July  2  to  August  15.  Orton 
K.  Beach.  Director. 

Georgia 

South  (Ieorgia  Teachers  College,  Collegel>oro.  June 
11  to  .\ugust  29.  Z.  S.  Henderson.  Director. 

Illinois 

De  I’aul  I’niversity,  Chicago.  June  22  to  August  17. 
11.  L.  Klein,  Director. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College.  Car- 
Ijondale.  June  11  to  July  20.  H.  \V.  ShrycKk. 
President. 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  June  11  to  July  20. 
F.  J.  Messenger,  Dean. 

Iowa 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  June  11  to  August 
10.  L.  E.  Hoffman.  Dean,  College  of  Commerce. 

Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Two  terms:  June  11  to  July  13;  July  16  to 
August  17.  Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,  Head  of  Department; 
Dr.  H.  L.  iXinovan.  President. 

Louisiana 

Southwestern  Ix)uisiana  Institute,  T-afayctte.  June 
5  to  August  4.  Dr.  H.  L.  Griffin.  Director. 

Massachusetts 

Jordan  Secretarial-Tutorial  Schools,  Boston.  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  liegins  July  9.  Mrs.  E.  Kent  I»ssone, 
Director. 

Michigan 

Cleary  College,  Y|)silanti.  P.  R.  Cleary,  President. 
De-troit  Commercial  College,  Detroit.  Miss  Lola 
Maclean,  Director. 

Minnensota 

Twin  City  Secretarial  College,  St.  Paul.  Summer 
Session  Itegins  June  4.  Mrs.  Grace  Cable,  Principal, 
Burton  A.  Cable,  President. 

Mississippi 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland.  May  29 


to  August  9.  Wm.  H.  Zeigel,  Dean;  \V.  M.  Kethley, 
President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University.  June  4  to 
August  3.  Dr.  Christopher  Longest,  Director. 

Montana 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  June  11  to  Au¬ 
gust  11.  C.  H.  Clap,  President. 

New  York 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City.  July  9  to  August 
17.  Prof.  A.  Broilerick  Cohen,  Director. 

North  Carolina 

The  Wo.man’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  June  13  to  July  24.  John  H. 
Cook,  Director. 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  Collk<»e,  Mayville.  June  18  to  Au¬ 
gust  10.  C.  C.  Swain,  President. 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Two  terms:  June 
18  to  July  25;  July  26  to  Aug.  31.  George  F.  Arps, 
Chairman  Summer  Quarter  Council. 

Teachers’  College  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  June  25  to  August  3.  Rev.  Carl  J.  Ryan. 
Director. 

Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove.  June  25  to 
August  3.  Dr.  George  F.  Dunkleberger,  Director. 

Texas 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 
Nacogdoches.  Two  terms:  June  6  to  July  16;  July 
17  to  August  30.  J.  H.  Wisely,  Head  of  Department; 
A.  W.  Birdwell,  President. 

North  Texas  Agricultural  College,  Arlington.  Two 
terms;  June  4  to  August  25.  B.  C.  Barnes,  Head  of 
Department;  Dean  George  L.  Dickey,  Director  of 
Summer  Session. 


Utah 

I’niversity  of  Utah,  Salt  I.ake  City.  Two  terms: 
June  11  to  July  20:  July  25  to  August  13.  Miltoni 
Bennion,  Dean. 

I’tah  State.  Ac.rtcultural  College,  I.ogan.  June  11 
to  July  20.  James  H.  Linford,  Director. 

Washington 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  June  13  to 
.\ugust  10.  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Dean. 

Canada 

Toronto  University,  Extension  Department,  Toronto. 
Mr.  Neil  McDougall,  Director. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 


The  Personnel  Bibliographical  Index,  by 
W.  H.  Cowley,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1932,  433  pp.,  $4. 

While  this  index  is  presented  as  a  reference 
book  for  the  use  of  administrators  interested 
in  student  personnel  problems  in  colleges  and 
universities,  it  includes  many  items  of  interest 
to  teachers  of  business  subjects  in  secondary 
schools.  The  idea  is  advanced  that  student  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  are  different  from  industrial 
personnel  problems  for  the  reason  that  individ¬ 
uals  are  merely  contributors  to  the  industrial 
program  w'hile  they  represent  the  center  of  the 
stage — the  raison  d’etre — of  education. 

The  author  states  that  “ideally  every  instruc¬ 
tor  is  essentially  a  personnel  officer,  but  he  must 
depend  upon  specialists  to  perform  certain  ser¬ 
vices  .  .  .” — treatment  of  students  who  are  ill, 
counseling  concerning  complex  vocational  prob¬ 
lems,  administering  loans  and  scholarships,  and 
directing  intelligence-testing  programs.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  teacher  does  have  to  perform 
these  functions  in  small  schools  without  per¬ 
sonnel  departments.  Indeed,  personnel  service 
is  the  concern  of  every  teacher.  It  includes 
many  types  of  counseling — educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  social,  psychological,  religious,  and 
health — as  well  as  discipline,  placement,  loans, 
and  scholarships. 

The  index  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1) 
subject  index,  (2)  annotations,  and  (3)  author’s 
index.  Annotated  references  to  the  number  of 
2,183  are  given.  A  few  of  the  many  subjects 
for  which  references  are  given  are :  vocational 
adjustment,  aptitude  tests,  student  attitudes,  case 
histories,  cheating,  extra-curricular  activities, 
failures,  how-to-study  courses,  intelligence,  in¬ 
terests,  motivation,  personality  development, 
placement,  rating  scales,  secondary-school  stu¬ 
dents,  student  government,  and  vocational  coun¬ 
seling.  This  book  is,  then,  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  teacher  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
many  phases  of  personnel  work. 

Provisions  for  Individual  Differences, 
Marking  and  Promotion,  by  Roy  O.  Bil- 
lett.  Monograph  No.  13,  Bulletin  1932,  No. 
17,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C.,  471  pp.,  40  cents. 

Many  teachers  of  business  subjects  today  have 
large  classes  filled  with  pupils  of  varying  levels 
of  ability.  They  wish  to  make  adequate  pro¬ 


vision  for  these  personal  differences  among 
their  pupils,  but  find  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  extensive  literature  of  this 
field.  They  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know 
that  a  report  summarizing  present  school  prac¬ 
tice  is  available  in  one  of  the  monographs  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  National  Survey 
of  Secondary  Education. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  individual  differences.  First,  a  help¬ 
ful  review  of  the  literature  from  1910  to  19i^, 
and  from  1928  to  1932,  is  given.  Sixteen  bases 
for  homogeneous  grouping  are  next  discussed. 
Attention  is  called,  quite  properly,  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  modifying  courses  and  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  realize  the  benefits  of  such 
grouping.  An  especially  interesting  section  is  the 
one  in  which  description  of  practice  in  nineteen 
school  systems  is  given.  Another  section  of  the 
book  treats  of  plans  characterized  by  the  unit 
assignment.  Chapters  are  given  over  to  the  Mor¬ 
rison  plan,  the  Dalton  plan,  and  the  Winnetka 
technique  respectively.  Specimen  units  and  unit 
assignments  are  given.  Other  provisions  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  discussed  are:  frequent  pro¬ 
motions,  out-of-school  projects,  and  guidance 
programs.  A  final  section  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  marks  and  marking  systems. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  the  teach¬ 
er  who  is  interested  in  providing  for  individual 
differences  among  his  pupils  because  of  the  clear 
and  concise  statements  made  about  the  many 
phases  of  this  complex  problem.  The  summaries 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  especially  valuable 
as  are  the  definite  suggestions  given  for  adapta¬ 
tion  to  practical  school  situations. 

Everyday  Problems  in  Classroom  Manage¬ 
ment,  A  Case  and  Problem  Book,  by  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1933,  306  pp. 

This  book  presents  170  statements  challenging 
to  teachers.  Questions  and  problems  pertaining 
to  each  statement  are  given.  The  statements  are 
grouped  into  chapters  under  four  main  divisions : 
The  Nature  of  the  Problem;  The  Pupil  As  the 
Object;  The  Machinery  and  the  Process;  and 
the  Teacher  and  the  Instrument. 

The  first  statement  was  made  by  a  business 
man  to  the  effect  that  he  would  rather  hire 
young  persons  well  trained  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  only  than  those  “whose  mental 
machinery  is  cluttered  up  with  useless,  half- 
learned  generalities”,  after  four  years  of  high 
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school  education.  This  statement  is  followed 
by  eight  questions  and  problems  for  discussion. 

Chapters  of  especial  interest  are:  “Order  and 
Discipline” ;  “Incentives  in  Management” ;  “The 
Teacher’s  Personality” ;  “The  Teacher’s  Health 
and  Recreation”;  and  “The  Teacher  at  Work.” 

The  New  Capitalism,  by  James  D.  Mooney, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1934, 
229  pp.,  $3.50. 

Many  features  of  this  book  on  economics, 
written  in  popular  style,  are  unique.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  first  two  chapters  are  made  up  of  pic¬ 
tures  with  no  text  whatsoever.  The  entire  chap¬ 
ter  on  production  is  composed  of  two  paragraphs, 
together  with  several  pictures,  while  other  chap¬ 
ters  contain  text  material  of  varying  length.  In 
other  words,  the  author  sets  forth  his  ideas  on 
each  topic  and  then  stops  without  elaboration  or 
reiteration.  In  harmony  with  this  simplicity,  the 
colored  charts  illustrating  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  interaction  of  currency  and  credit 
and  their  effect  upon  supply  and  demand,  prices, 
purchasing  capacity,  and  other  economic  phe¬ 
nomena  are  easily  read. 

Hydraulic  analogies  are  used  in  all  charts. 
For  instance,  supply  and  demand  are  represented 
by  two  pipes  flowing  into  and  out  of  a  jar  float¬ 
ing  in  a  liquid  representing  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  Changes  in  any  of  these  three  factors 
are  recorded  on  a  floating  block  which  indicates 
the  price.  Various  situations  are  depicted  in 
which  gold  inflow  and  outflow,  together  with 
credit  and  currency  inflow  and  outflow,  affect 
price  levels.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  these 
diagrams  persons  may  think  together  on  cur¬ 
rent  problems  and  speak  a  common  language. 
These  forty-three  unique  charts  are  rich  with 
suggestions  to  teachers  who  are  seeking  ways  of 
presenting  abstract  economic  concepts  to  their 
pupils. 

The  ideal  economic  America  is  depicted  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book.  According  to  the  author 
the  path  to  this  modern  Utopia  is  the  New  Capi¬ 
talism  based  upon  American  tradition — broad  in¬ 
dividual  opportunity,  limited  only  by  energy  and 
ability,  and  guided  by  fair  play.  Economic  fal¬ 
lacies  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  then  discussed. 

The  unique  character  of  the  book  is  retained 
to  the  very  last  chapter,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  open  letters  to  national  leaders,  bank¬ 
ers,  merchants,  economists,  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  and  others.  The  educators  are  told  that  the 
New  Capitalism  must  contain  the  substance  of 
our  traditional  American  ideals  and  a  re-affirma¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  the  values  of  toil.  Furthermore, 
it  can  be  constructed  only  by  men  who  have  a 
fearless  determination  to  search  for  and  face  the 
truth  in  these  things  called  economic  laws. 
While  they  may  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all 
his  conclusions,  teachers  will  surely  find  the 


reading  of  this  “different”  book  a  stimulating 
experience. 

The  Consumer,  His  Nature  and  His 
Changing  Habits,  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1932,  421  pp.,  $4. 

There  is  today  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  ap¬ 
propriate  business  education  for  the  consumer. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  consumer’s  nature  and 
changing  habits  represents,  therefore,  most  ap¬ 
propriate  reading  for  the  business  educator.  It 
is  true  that  the  reader  will  not  feel  that  he 
knows  everything  about  the  consumer  after  he 
has  read  the  book;  but  will  realize,  rather,  the 
very  complex  problem  confronting  him  in  plan¬ 
ning  courses  in  consumer  education.  As  Dr. 
Pitkin  expresses  it  in  his  “Fair  Warning,” 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  preface : 

“Man  the  consumer  is  much  more  than  an 
economic  animal,  more  than  a  social  constituent, 
more  than  an  individual  mind,  more  than  a 
prospective  buyer  of  goods.  He  is  an  enormously 
complex  individual  caught  up  in  the  Web  of 
Life;  and  a  study  of  the  whole  stream  of  events 
thus  created  properly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  volume.” 

Book  I  is  entitled,  “How  Wealth  Accumu¬ 
lates.”  The  statement  here  made  that  “nearly  all 
men  are  at  their  worst  as  investors,”  together 
with  the  examples  given,  implies  that  neither 
time  nor  effort  should  be  spared  in  constructing 
units  on  “investments”  in  general  business 
courses. 

Book  II  treats  of  the  “Web  of  Life.”  The 
consumer  is  here  approached  from  “what  has 
long  seemed  to  be  the  weakest  flank  of  eco¬ 
nomics — its  psychology.”  As  “what  people  want, 
think,  plan,  and  do  make  up  the  mass  of  eco¬ 
nomic  facts,”  man  the  consumer  overshadows 
man  the  producer.  In  this  book,  discussions  of 
kinds  of  buying,  the  “web  of  wish,”  the  craving 
for  variety,  the  urge  to  do  and  be  everything, 
indicate  the  complexity  of  this  “web  of  life.” 

Book  III  deals  with  the  factors  limiting  vol¬ 
ume  consumption.  The  sections  treating  of  each 
of  these  factors  furnish  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction.  Those  factors  limiting  consumption 
are:  constitutional  preferences,  stability  of  hab¬ 
its,  time,  energy,  health,  consumer  skill,  intel¬ 
ligence,  money,  emotions,  security,  age,  race, 
religion,  and  leisure. 

In  Book  IV,  consumers  are  classified  as  to 
intelligence,  age  and  sex,  incomes,  kinds  of 
spenders,  and  home  members.  To  be  sure,  some 
readers  will  not  enjoy  the  section  entitled, 
“Woman,  the  Economic  Imbecile”  (others  may 
enjoy  it  immensely,  as  the  case  may  be).  This 
section  starts  with  the  statement  that  “the 
economist  who  theorizes  about  ccnnmodity  and 
price  trends  without  first  having  steeped  him¬ 
self  in  female  ways  is  doomed  to  blunder.”  The 
claim  is  made  that  woman,  the  “arch-consumer,” 
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spends  85  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  in  retail 
stores. 

Book  V  deals  with  the  war  between  maker 
and  user  caused  by  the  fact  that  production  has 
gone  social  while  consumption  has  remained 
purely  personal. 

In  the  last  Book,  VI,  the  consumer’s  basic 
wants  are  indicated — home  and  economic  secur¬ 
ity.  The  contention  is  made  that  money  spent 
to  stop  losses  caused  by  crime,  fraud,  and  war 
will  improve  business  more  than  an  equal 
amount  spent  in  changing  styles  or  creating  new 
consumption  goods. 

The  book  ends  with  a  few  pages  of  especial 
interest  to  educators,  under  the  title,  “Wanted: 
A  New  School  for  the  New  Consumer.”  In  this 
new  school,  the  consumer  will  learn  the  peculiar 
difference  between  avoiding  evils  and  seeking 
good  things  through  an  harmonious  balance  be¬ 
tween  social  control  and  individualism.  Most 
evils  can  be  warded  off  by  stiff  teamwork,  but 
most  good  things  can  be  sought  and  enjoyed 
only  according  to  individual  taste  and  interest. 
The  last  few  sentences  are  quoted  as  indication 
of  Dr.  Pitkin’s  views  on  the  new  education  for 
consumers : 

The  high  school  and  college  of  tomorrow  will 
serve  the  people  best  by  becoming  Institutes  of 
Life  Planning.  .  . .  They  will  drill  boys  and  girls 
in  saving,  investing,  spending;  in  the  intelligent 
use  of  time  and  energy;  in  the  cultivating  of 
cordial  human  relations ;  in  love  and  marriage ; 
in  the  raising  of  children;  in  the  enjoying  of 
leisure ;  in  the  managing  of  neighborhood  affairs ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  ethics  of  compulsion  and 
freedom.  Thus  and  only  thus  will  the  epoch  of 
false  profits  fade,  and  the  larger  prosperity  of  a 
genuine  civilization  dawn. 

•  •  • 

f Continued  from  page  583 ) 

B.  KROUSKUP,  former  head  of  the 
•  Commercial  Department  of  the  Casa 
Grande  High  School,  Arizona,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  C.  C.  C.  Educational  Advisor  for 
Company  907,  Camp  Radford,  Mentone,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Krouskup  is  an  experienced  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  and  intensely  interested  in 
his  new  work. 

The  Inland  Empire  Education  Association, 
embracing  the  states  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  met  in  Spokane 
April  4-6.  A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
commercial  section  will  appear  in  the  June 
issue.  Dean  S.  Thornton,  head  of  the  high 
school  commercial  department,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  presided.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 


President:  Russell  Merritt,  Flathead  County 
High  School,  Kalispell,  Montana;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent:  C.  W.  Middleton,  Lewis  and  Clark  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington;  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer:  Rene  G.  McMahan,  John  R.  Rogers  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  Second  Annual  Northeast-Michigan 
Commercial  Contest  will  be  held  in  Sagi¬ 
naw,  May  12,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute.  Over  two  hundred  contestants 
representing  thirty  high  schools  are  expected 
to  participate.  Many  valuable  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

•  •  • 

( Continued  from  page  570) 

mercial  expressions,  they  would  not  be  needed 
in  a  personal-use  course.  The  personal-use 
student  would  not  have  to  meet  a  stenographic 
speed  requirement. 

Any  individual  who  has  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  reach  the  eleventh  year  in  school  can, 
if  he  has  the  incentive,  master  shorthand  for 
personal  use  as  readily  as  he  can  master  any 
other  eleventh-year  subject. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols  that  there  is  no 
need  to  belittle  the  vocational  objective  of 
shorthand  in  order  to  defend  the  personal-use 
objective;  in  fact,  the  former  might  easily 
grow  out  of  the  latter.  As  he  says,  vocational 
shorthand  has  its  place;  so  has  personal-use 
shorthand;  and  an  increasing  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  should  .learn  shorthand  for  personal  use. 
We  should  like  to  add  a  quotation  from  Earl 
W.  Barnhart: 

I  think  there  is  a  big  place  in  this  country 
for  shorthand  to  be  taught  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  that  now  being  used,  so  that 
it  will  be  more  widely  studied  as  a  rapid  writ¬ 
ing  system.  It  seem  to  me  that  .  .  .  this  (per¬ 
sonal-use)  constitutes  the  biggest  field  for  the 
teaching  of  shorthand.  .  .  .  Our  vast  army  of 
professional  people,  clerical  workers,  and  others 
do  have  a  great  need  for  a  more  rapid  system 
of  recording  memoranda  of  various  kinds. 
When  this  need  can  be  satisfied  with  less  learn¬ 
ing  effort  than  now  required,  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  large  enrollments  in  such  classes. 

We  hope  that  the  widest  possible  publicity 
will  be  given  Mr.  Nichols’  challenge,  and  we 
offer  the  columns  of  this  magazine  for  a  per¬ 
tinent  discussion  of  the  various  points  of  view 
to  the  end  that  fundamental  issues  may  be 
quickly  clarified,  enabling  all  to  get  behind  a 
sane  and  sound  program  of  business  training. 
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Equipment --  Services  ^  Supplies 


The  products  and  services  listed  on  this  page  have 
been  investigated  and  Business  Education  World 
certifies  them  as  tepresented  and  recommends  them 


ADDING  MACHINES 

SUNDSTRAND,  Model  8142:  This  machine  is  hand- 
powered,  has  only  one  bar,  is  so  simple  to  operate 
that  one  student  can  teach  another,  is  low  in  cost 
and  yet  fulfils  every  mechanical  bookkeeping  function. 
Write  for  further  information  to  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Sundstrand,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Price  to  schools,  $202.50. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES 

BURROUGHS,  Model  S  05  05  (hand  operated):  Made 
by  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan  (Sales  agencies  in  all  principal  cities). 
Used  in  schools  for  the  teaching  of  calculating  machine 
operation  and  the  working  of  commercial  _  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping  problems.  More  information  will  be 
supplied  on  request.  Its  price  to  schools  is  $72. 

CARBON  PAPER  FOR  TYPING  PROJECTS 

F.  S.  WEBSTER’S  MICROMETRIC:  This  carbon  pa¬ 
per  is  specially  packaged  for  student’s  use,  three 
sheets  to  a  pack,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  and  is  s(^d 
only  bjr  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  For  in¬ 
formation  or  samples  address  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price  to  schools,  only  7)4  cents  the  pack. 

DUPLICATORS 

FLEXOGRAPH:  Stencil  duplicator  made  by  the  Heyer 
(Corporation,  904  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Aids  you  in  teaching  your  students  how  properly  to 
prepare  typed,  written,  and  drawn  stencils  and  make 
copies  from  them.  Very  useful  for  duplicating  lesson 
sheets,  tests,  and  other  school  work.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  Price,  $18.00. 

PORTABLE  DITTO:  This  model  is  completely  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  problem  is  one  of  instructing  students 
in  the  gelatine  process  of  duplicating.  Its  low  cost 
fits  in  with  the  most  limited  commercial  department 
budget.  For  information  write  to  Ditto,  Inc.,  Har¬ 
rison  Street  at  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.  School 
price,  $36.00. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 

WATERMAN’S  BLUE  INK:  An  excellent  writing 
fluid  for  general  school  use.  Bright,  easily  legible 
colors;  free  from  sediment  that  clogs  fountain  pens; 
non-corrosive  for  metal  pens;  may  be  easily  removed 
from  clothing  by  ordinary  soap  and  water.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  or  L.  E.  Waterman  (^Mimany, 
191  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Two  ounce  Dottle 
(No.  602),  10  cents;  quart  bottle  with  patented 
“pour-out”  (No.  632),  $1.25. 

MAILING  APPLIANCES 

O.  K.  LETTER  OPENER,  Model  2B:  Made  by  Oak¬ 
ville  Co.  Division,  Soovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbur^, 
Conn.  Ideal  piece  of  mailing  machinery  for  use  in 
Office  Training  courses.  Write  for  our  free  Sug¬ 
gestion  to  Teachers  and  further  information.  Price 
to  schools,  $40.00. 

-  j-  I  1 

NOTEBOOKS 

THE  NATIONAL  RINGFOLIO:  Fitted  with  genuine 
Talon  Slide  Fastener.  Makes  a  convenient  combina- 

IV hen  you  buy  these  products  please 


tion  Loose_  Leaf  Ring  Book  and  Portfolio.  Opened  in 
a  flash,  it  is  always  ready  for  quick  reference.  Closed, 
it  is  tightly  “sealed”  on  three  sides  so  that  valuable 
papers  are  always  safe  and  protected.  Can  be  carried 
anywhere  with  security  and  convenience.  Ideal  for 
teachers.  Write  National  Blank  Book  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  prices. 

SPIRAL:  The  perfect  shorthand  notebook  for  student 
or  stenographer.  Opens  flat  and  stays  put  from  first 
page  to  last.  Books  with  board  covers  sit  up  like 
easel  and  hold  notes  in  position  for  easy  transcribing. 
Economical  and  wonderfully  satisfactory.  Other 
styles  available  for  all  school  uses.  Samples  and 
prices  to  teachers  from  any  office  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

ROYAL  JUNIOR  PORTABLE:  Made  by  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  EW-1,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Two  shift  keys;  standard  key¬ 
board;  ideal  for  home  and  practice;  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Price,  complete  with  case,  $33.50. 

SHORTHAND  PENCILS 

GREGG  SPECIAL  PENCIL:  Chemically  refined  lead, 
best  quality  cedar  wood,  bright  yellow  finish,  un¬ 
tipped,  round,  ideal  pencil  for  shorthand  dictation. 
Write  for  free  sample  to  nearest  office  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Price  to  schools,  in  five-gross 
lots,  the  gross,  $2.25. 

STENCIL-TRACING  DEVICES 

CLEAROSCOPE:  Made  by  the  Heyer  Corporation,  904 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  tracing  ruled 
forms,  illustrations,  etc.,  on  stencils  for  any  make 
duplicator.  Sold  complete  with  necessary  supplies, 
including  large-sized  transparent  writing  plate,  cellu. 
loid  triangle,  ruling  stylus,  sharp  stylus,  shading 
screen,  and  light  attachment.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Price,  $7.50. 

TIMING  DEVICES 

INTERVAL  TIMER:  For  timing  speed  tests.  Can  be 
set  in  advance  and  started  when  ready  by  means  of 
a  lever.  Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and  “walk¬ 
ing.”  Order  direct  from  General  Electric  X-Ray 
Corporation,  2012  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill., 
remitting  $5.25  with  order,  or  specifying  C.O.D.;  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  within 
ten  days.  Price  to  schools  and  teachers,  $5.25. 

TRAVEL 

BERMUDA:  Furness  B^muda  Line  sailings  twice 
weekly.  Every  cabin  with  private  bath.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Business  Education  IVorld,  attention 
of  Miss  Ulrich,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Round  Trip,  $60.00. 

TYPEWRITERS 

UNDERWOOD  NOISELESS:  This  improved  noise¬ 
less  typewriter  uses  the  principle  of  pressure-printing 
to  eliminate  noise.  The  result  is  an  unbelievably  light 
touch.  School  executives  realize  the  value  of  having 
students  become  familiar  with  this  new  Underwood 
product.  Write  to  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company, 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Special 
prices  to  schools. 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

In  the  May  ^^Gregg  Write/^ 


Which  Reynard  Is 
Out-Foxed^^ 

From  "Basic  Fables"  issued  by  HolKngsworth  & 

Whitney  Company,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

Reynard  the  Fox  was  hungry.  He  had  been 
on  a  reducing  diet  ever  since  the  depression 
began,  and  he*®  decided  that  in  spite  of  the 
unemployment  situation  and  the  relief  funds 
he  would  have  a  good  old-fashioned*®  feast 
of  delicacies. 

Before  long  he  saw  Philip  the  Pheasant 
preening  himself  on  a  high  limb.  “An  excel¬ 
lent*®  hors  d’oeuvre,’’  thought  Reynard.  And 
in  a  genial  tone  he  said,  “Hello,  Pal.  Have 
you  heard  the  good  news?  Peace  has  been*® 
declared  in  the  forest,  and  there’ll  be  no  more 
of  this  eating  one  another.  Come  on  down  and 
have  a  cigar.” 

“Oh,*®®  yes?”  replied  Philip,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  he  cocked  his  ear  and  looked  intently  at  a 
nearby  hill. 

“What  are  you**®  listening  to?”  asked 
Reynard. 

“I  seem  to  hear  a  pack  of  hounds  over  the 
hill,”  answered  the  Pheasant.  “But  wait.  Where 
are**®  you  going?  There’s  nothing  to  fear  now 
that  peace  has  been  declared.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  called  the  Fox 
through  a  cloud  of  dust,**®  “but  maybe  the 
hounds  haven’t  heard  about  it.” 

Reynard  didn’t  get  very  far  with  his  well- 
laid  plan.  Lacking  truth,  it**®  crumbled  before 
Philip’s  one  test.  (186) 

Helping  Agriculture 

A  Talk  Issued  by  the  Public  Education 
Commission  of  the 

American  Bankers  Association 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

[The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All 
other  words  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 

There  are  various  agencies  endeavoring  to 
help  agriculture  and  an  important  one  is  the*® 
Agricultural  Commission  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  was  created  to 
further  a*®  better  understanding  between  farm¬ 
ers  and  bankers.  Three- fourths  of  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  have  “key  bankers”*® 
who  contact  agricultural  committees  of  state 
bankers  associations  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating*’*  agriculture.  The  Commission  has  made 


every  effort  to  help  the  farmer  to  become  more 
efficient,^’*'*  among  other  things  by  studying 
farm  problems  and  making  the  results  avail¬ 
able  to  farming  communities.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  helping  agriculture  as  a 
business,  so  that**®  the  farmer’s  credit  rating 
will  be  improved,  making  it  possible  to  give 
greater  financial  assistance  to**®  those  farmers 
who,  by  an  increased  efficiency,  are  enabled 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  property. 

The**®  Federal  Government  has  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  assist  the  farmer  to  produce  better 
crops  and  to  obtain  better**®  prices.  The  lat¬ 
est  efforts  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Agricultural*’*'*  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer**®  and  to 
ease  his  mortgage  debt  burden.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  efforts  to  raise  prices,  we  have  the 
work  carried  on**®  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
the  state  agricultural**'*  colleges  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  These**®  agencies  are  bring'ng 
about  a  diversification  of  crops  and  sponsoring 
live-at-home  programs  aimed  at*®®  producing 
on  the  farm  as  large  a  part  of  the  products 
consumed  by  the  farm  family  as  possible. 
Finally,**®  but  not  of  lesser  importance,  is  the 
campaign  currently  being  waged  to  make  the 
farmer  aware  of  the  fact**®  that  his  produc¬ 
tion,  exceeding  consumer  demand  for  his 
product,  has  been  the  basis  of  his  difficulties,**® 
and  that  he  must  reduce  the  size  of  his  crop. 

Curtailing  Production 

If  every  farmer  continues  to  produce  as 
much  as  he  can,**®  irrespective  of  whether  his 
products  can  be  sold  at  a  given  price,  naturally 
the  prices  for  the  products*'*'*  will  drop.  The 
farmer  cannot  keep  his  crops  and,  if  he  can¬ 
not  dispose  of  them  at  one  price,  he  will  lower 
it**®  until  a  sale  is  possible.  This  tends  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  farmer’s  trouble  in  recent  years,  and 
now  the  government,**®  through  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  is  offering  to  pay  farm¬ 
ers  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  crops**®  of  various 
types  which  they  produce,  in  order  that  there 
may  not  be  an  oversupply  which  will  further 
depress**®  prices — is  ^tempting  to  assist  the 
farmer  to  adjust  supply  to  meet  the  demands 
of  consumers.  The*®®  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administrator  is  endeavoring  to  forecast  the 
probable  demand  at  a**®  predetermined  level  of 
prices  and,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
sufficient  surplus  as  a  safety**®  factor,  he  is 
recommending  an  acreage  reduction  on  an 
allotment  basis.  Farmers  who  elect  to**®  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage  to  the  prescribed  allotment 
are  receiving  payment  in  the  form  of  a  rental, 
which  is**®  financed. by  a  processing  tax.  This 
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land  on  which  rental  is  paid  may  be  used  only 
for  purposes  prescribed  by““°  the  government; 
such  as  a  live-at-home  program  for  food  and 
feed,  seeding  to  pasture,  seeding  to  crops  for 
soil®*®  improvement  or  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 
Definite  contracts  are  being  signed  in  carrying 
out  this  program.  The**®  government  is  also 
providing  for  a  commodity  loan  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  who  agree  to  reduce**®  acreage  to  the 
alloted  schedule.  In  the  case  of  cotton  (1933) 
this  loan  amounts  to  ten**®  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  expected  that  this  program  will  not 
only  help  to  adjust  production  to  approxi¬ 
mate*®®  demand,  but  will  encourage  a  more 
diversified  and  profitable  type  of  farming. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs**®  in  agriculture 
is  a  system  of  farming  that  will  bring  an 
adequate,  dependable,  and  continuous**®  profit. 
As  the  single  crop  plan  is  hazardous  and  not 
dependable,  it  is  unsound  business.  When  a 
farmer**®  plants  a  single  crop  he  is  putting  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.  Various  hazards  make 
it  impossible  to**®  harvest  a  normal  quantity 
or  a  good  quality.  If  a  favorable  season  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  crop,*''''  the  market  may  not  be 
able  to  absorb  a  large  yield  at  a  price  which 
will  bring  a  profit. 

Moreover,  the  single**''  crop  method  soon 
depletes  the  soil.  A  great  many  farms  have 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  this  reason.  Diversi¬ 
fied**®  farming  constitutes  insurance  against 
total  or  almost  total  failure  in  a  given  year. 
One  of  the®*®  best  aids  to  diversification  is 
keeping  the  farm  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  When  this  is  done*"®  farm¬ 
ers  find  it  necessary  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops 
for  feed  purposes,  thereby  introducing*''''  not 
only  a  diversity,  but  an  abundance  of  fertilizer 
for  the  land.  It  is  the  community***  with 
diversified  farming  that  most  successfully 
weathers  hard  times  in  agriculture. 

Bankers  recognize  the®***  economies  of  crop 
rotation  and  the  value  of  good  live  stock. 
Farmers  who  follow  such  a  program  are**® 
considered  preferred  credit  risks.  As  a  rule  it 
is  the  single  crop  farmer  who  constitutes  the 
poorest  credit  risk.  (980) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dolphin 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature 
Series  No.  124  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

How  calm  and  lovely  the  river  was!  Not  a 
ripple  stirred**®®  on  the  glassy  surface,  broken 
only  by  the  sharp  cutwater  of  our  tiny  craft. 
The  sun,  as  round  and  red  as***®  an  August 
moon,  was  by  this  time  peering  above  the 
water-line. 

The  town  had  drifted  behind  us,  and.  we 
were***®  entering  among  the  group  of  islands. 
Sometimes  we  could  almost  touch  with  our 
boat  hook  the  shelving  banks  on  either  side.***® 


As  we  neared  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  little 
breeze  now  and  then  wrinkled  the  blue  water, 
shook  the  spangles  from  the***®  foliage,  and 
gently  lifted  the  spiral  mist-wreaths  that  still 
clung  alongshore.  The  measured  dip  of  our 
oars  and  the**®®  drowsy  twitterings  of  the  birds 
seemed  to  mingle  with,  rather  than  break, 
the  enchanted  silence  that  reigned  about  us.***® 

The  scent  of  the  new  clover  comes  back  to 
me  now,  as  I  recall  that  delicious  morning 
when  we  floated  away***®  in  a  fairy  boat  down 
a  river  like  a  dream ! 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  the  nose  of  the 
Dolphin  nestled  against***®  the  snow-white 
bosom  of  Sandpeep  Island.  This  island,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  the  last  of  the  cluster, 
one  side***®  of  it  being  washed  by  the  sea.  We 
landed  on  the  riverside,  the  sloping  sands  and 
quiet  water  affording**®®  us  a  good  place  to 
moor  the  boat. 

It  took  us  an  hour  or  more  to  transport  our 
stores  to  the  spot  selected  for  the***®  encamp¬ 
ment.  Having  pitched  our  tent,  using  the  five 
oars  to  support  the  canvas,  we  got  out  our 
lines,  and  went  down  the***®  rocks  seaward  to 
fish.  It  was  early  for  cunners,  but  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  catch  as  nice  a  mess  as 
ever***®  you  saw.  A  cod  for  the  chowder  was 
not  so  easily  secured.  At  last  Binny  Wallace 
hauled  in  a  plump  little***®  fellow  clustered  all 
over  with  flaky  silver. 

To  skin  the  fish,  build  our  i.replace,  and 
cook  the  chowder  kept  us  busy**®®  the  next 
two  hours. 

The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  had  given  us 
the  appetites  of  wolves,  and  we  were  about***® 
famished  by  the  time  the  savory  mixture  was 
ready  for  our  clamshell  saucers. 

I  shall  not  insult  the  rising***®  generation  on 
the  seaboard  by  telling  them  how  delectible  is 
a  chowder  compounded  and  eaten  in***®  this 
Robinson  Crusoe  fashion.  As  for  the  boys 
who  live  inland,  and  know  not  of  such  marine 
feasts,  my  heart  is  full***®  of  pity  for  them. 
What  wasted  lives!  Not  to  know  the  delights 
of  a  clambake,  not  to  love  chowder,  to  be 
ignorant**®®  of  lobscouse ! 

How  happy  we  were,  we  four,  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  the  crisp  salt  grass,  with  the  invigor¬ 
ating  sea***®  breeze  blowing  gratefully  through 
our  hair!  What  a  joyous  thing  was  life,  and 
how  far  off  seemed  death — death,  that  lurks 
in  all  pleasant***®  places,  and  was  so  near  1 

The  banquet  finished  Phil  Adams  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  sweet-fern 
cigars;***®  but  as  none  of  the  party  could  in¬ 
dulge  without  imminent  risk  of  becoming  ill, 
we  all,  on  one  pretext  or***®  another,  declined, 
and  Phil  smoked  by  himself. 

The  wind  had  freshened  by  this,  and  we 
found  it  comfortable  to  put**®®  on  the  jackets 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  We  strolled  along  the  beach  and 
gathered  large  quantities***®  of  the  fairy- 
woven  Iceland  moss  which  at  certain  seasons 
is  washed  to  these  shores ;  then  we  played  at 
ducks  and  drakes,***®  and  then,  the  sun  being 
sufficiently  low,  we  went  in  bathing. 

Before  our  bath  was  ended  a  slight  change 
had  come***®  over  the  sky  and  sea;  fleecy- 
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white  clouds  scudded  here  and  there,  and  a 
muffled  moan  from  the  breakers  caught  our 
ears  from^*®®  time  to  time.  While  we  were 
dressing,  a  few  hurried  drops  of  rain  came 
lisping  down,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  tent  to 
wait**““  the  passing  of  the  squall. 

“We’re  all  right,  anyhow,”  said  Phil  Adams. 
“It  won’t  be  much  of  a  blow,  and  we’ll  be  as 
snug***®  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  here  in  the  tent, 
particularly  if  we  have  that  lemonade  which 
some  of  you  fellows***®  were  going  to  make.” 

By  an  oversight,  the  lemons  had  been  left 
in  the  boat.  Binny  Wallace  volunteered  to 
go**®®  for  them. 

“Put  an  extra  stone  on  the  painter,  Binny,” 
said  Adams,  calling  after  him ;  “it  would  be 
awkward  to  have**®®  the  Dolphin  give  us  the 
slip  and  return  to  port  minus  her  passengers.” 

“That  it  would,”  answered  Binny,  scram¬ 
bling  down*®®®  the  rocks. 

Sandpeep  Island  is  diamond-shaped — one 
point  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  other 
looking  towards  the*®*®  town.  Our  tent  was 
on  the  riverside.  Though  the  Dolphin  was  also 
on  the  same  side,  she  lay  out  of  sight  by  the 
beach*®*®  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  island. 

Binny  Wallace  had  been  absent  five  or  six 
minutes  when  we  heard*®*®  him  calling  our 
several  names  in  tones  that  indicated  distress 
or  surprise,  we  could  not  tell  which.  Our  first 
thought*®*®  was,  “The  boat  has  broken  adrift !” 

We  sprung  to  our  feet  and  hastened  down 
to  the  beach.  On  turning  the  bluff  which  hid 
the  **®®  mooring-place  from  our  view,  we 
found  the  conjecture  correct.  Not  only  was 
the  Dolphin  afloat,  but  poor  little  Binny***® 
Wallace  was  standing  in  the  bow  with  his 
arms  stretched  helplessly  towards  us — drifting 
out  to  sea! 

“Head  the  boat  inshore!”***®  shouted  Phil 
Adams. 

Wallace  ran  to  the  tiller;  but  the  slight 
cockleshell  merely  swung  round  and  drifted 
broadside***®  on.  Oh,  if  we  had  but  left  a  sin¬ 
gle  scull  in  the  Dolphin ! 

“Can  you  swim  it  ?”  cried  Adams  desperately, 
using***®  his  hand  as  a  speaking  trumpet,  for 
the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  island 
widened  momently. 

Binny  Wallace**®®  looked  down  at  the  sea, 
which  was  covered  with  whitecaps,  and  made 
a  despairing  gesture.  He  knew,  and  we  knew, 
that  the***®  stoutest  swimmer  could  not  live 
forty  seconds  in  those  angry  waters. 

A  wild,  insane  light  came  into  Phil 
Adams’***®  eyes,  as  he  stood  knee-deep  in  the 
boiling  surf,  and  for  an  instant  I  think  he  medi¬ 
tated  plunging  into  the***®  ocean  after  the  re¬ 
ceding  boat. 

The  sky  darkened,  and  an  ugly  look  stole 
rapidly  over  the  broken  surface***®  of  the  sea. 

Binny  Wallace  half  rose  from  his  seat  in 
the  stern,  and  waved  his  hand  to  us  in  fare¬ 
well.  In  spite**®*  of  the  distance,  increasing 
every  moment,  we  could  see  his  face  plainly. 
The  anxious  expression  it  wore  at  first***® 
had  passed.  It  was  pale  and  meek  now,  and  I 
love  to  think  there  was  a  kind  of  halo  about  it, 
like  that  which  painters***®  place  around  the 
forehead  of  a  saint.  So  he  drifted  away. 


The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker.  It  was 
only  by***®  straining  our  eyes  through  the  un¬ 
natural  twilight  that  we  could  keep  the  Dolphin 
in  sight.  The  figure  of  Binny  Wallace***®  was 
no  longer  visible,  for  the  boat  itself  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  white  dot  on  the  black 
water.  Now  we®*®®  lost  it,  and  our  hearts 
stopped  throbbing;  and  now  the  speck  ap¬ 
peared  again,  for  an  instant,  on  the  crest  of 
a  high  wave.***® 

Finally  it  went  out  like  a  spark,  and  we  saw 
it  no  more.  Then  we  gazed  at  one  another, 
and  dared  not  speak. 

Absorbed***®  in  following  the  course  of  the 
boat,  we  had  scarcely  noticed  the  huddled  inky 
clouds  that  sagged  heavily  all  around***®  us. 
From  these  threatening  masses,  seamed  at  in¬ 
tervals  with  pale  lightning,  there  now  burst  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder***®  that  shook  the  ground 
under  our  feet.  A  sudden  squall  struck  the  sea, 
ploughing  deep  white  furrows  into  it,  and  at 
the  same**®®  instant  a  single  piercing  shriek 
rose  above  the  tempest — the  frightened  cry  of 
a  gull  swooping  over  the  island.*®*®  How  it 
startled  us! 

It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  our 
footing  on  the  beach.  The  wind  and  the 
breakers*®*®  would  have  swept  us  into  the 
ocean  if  we  had  not  clung  to  one  another  with 
the  desperation  of  drowning*®*®  men.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  momentary  lull,  we  crawled  up 
the  sands  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and,  pausing 
in*®*®  the  lee  of  the  granite  ledge  to  gain 
breath,  returned  to  the  camp,  where  we  found 
that  the  gale  had  snapped  all  the  fastenings**®* 
of  the  tent  but  one.  Held  by  this,  the  puffed- 
out  canvas  swayed  in  the  wind  like  a  balloon. 
It  was  a  task  of  some***®  difficulty  to  secure  it, 
which  we  finally  did  by  beating  down  the  can¬ 
vas  with  the  oars. 

After  several***®  trials,  we  succeeded  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  tent  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
ledge.  Blinded  by  the  vivid  flashes***®  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  drenched  by  the  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  we  crept,  half  dead  with  fear  and 
anguish,  under  our  flimsy  shelter.*®*®  Neither 
the  anguish  nor  the  fear  was  on  our  own  ac¬ 
count,  for  we  were  comparatively  safe,  but  for 
poor  little**®®  Binny  Wallace,  driven  out  to  sea 
in  the  merciless  gale.  We  shuddered  to  think 
of  him  in  that  frail  shell,  drifting***®  on  and 
on  to  his  grave,  the  sky  rent  with  lightning 
over  his  head,  and  the  green  abysses  yawning 
beneath  him.***®  We  suddenly  fell  to  crying, 
and  cried  I  know  not  how  long. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  raged  with  augmented 
fury.  We  were***®  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the 
ropes  of  the  tent  to  prevent  its  blowing  away. 
The  spray  from  the  river  leaped  several***® 
yards  up  the  rocks  and  clutched  at  us  malig¬ 
nantly.  The  very  island  trembled  with  the  con¬ 
cussions  of  the  sea***®  beating  upon  it,  and 
at  times  I  fancied  that  it  had  broken  loose 
from  its  foundation  and  was  floating  off 
with***®  us.  The  breakers,  streaked  with  angry 
phosphorus,  were  fearful  to  look  at. 

The  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,  cutting 
long***®  slits  in  the  tent,  through  which  the 
rain  poured  incessantly.  To  complete  the 
sum  of  our  miseries,  the  night  was  at  hand.***® 
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It  came  down  abruptly,  at  last,  like  a  curtain, 
shutting  in  Sandpeep  Island  from  all  the 
world.  (2876) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

Curious  Clippings 

Imagine  breaking  into  the  news  by  riding 
for  four  miles  to  a  fire  and  back  inside  the 
rim  of  an  engine®“-truck  wheel !  It  didn’t  faze 
“Dizzy,”  of  Kansas  City,  neither  the  ride  nor 
the  attendant  publicity. — her  picture*®  in  the 
papers,  and  all  that. 

She  probably  took  it  with  equal  imperturb¬ 
ability  when  the  Heart  of*®  America  Cat  So¬ 
ciety  exhibited  her  in  the  “shorthaired  house¬ 
hold  pets”  class  at  their  Show. 

So  far,*®  however,  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  report  as  to  whether  she  came  off  with  a 
blue  ribbon  and  has  become  the*®®  pampered 
darling  of  some  adoring  family,  or  has  returned 
to  the  independent  life  of  the  alley  from**® 
which  she  rose  to  fame.  (124) 


We  can  picture  an  elephant  wrecking  a 
house,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  beans 
could  wreck  a  ship.  Yet  here  is*®  the  clipping 
reporting  the  occurrence  of  some  years  ago: 

A  (jerman  ship  loaded  with  beans  collided 
with*®  another  on  the  Yangtze  River.  The 
loaded  ship  sprang  a  leak  and  the  beans 
swelled,  bulging  the  decks  and  opening  the*® 
seams.  The  boat  was  almost  a  total  loss.  (67) 

Artistic  Performance 

A  great  deal  of  the  joy  of  life  consists  in 
doing  perfectly,  or  at  least  to  the  best  of  one’s 
ability,*®  everything  which  he  attempts  to  do. 
There  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  a  pride  in  sur¬ 
veying  such  a  work*® — a  work  which  is  round¬ 
ed,  full,  exact,  complete  in  all  its  parts — which 
the  superficial  man,  who  leaves  his  work  in 
a*®  slovenly,  slipshod,  half-finished  condition, 
can  never  know.  It  is  this  conscientious  com¬ 
pleteness  which  turns  work*®  into  art.  The 
smallest  thing,  well  done,  becomes  artistic. 
(90) — William  Mathews. 

Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  X-XII 
I 

Mr.  Ernest  McDonald 
601  Church  Street 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

My  dear  Mr.  McDonald: 

Enclosed  with*®  this  letter  you  will  find  a 
return  post  card,  which  does  not  need  a  postage 
stamp. 

If  you  will  sign  this  and  drop  it  into*®  a 
post  box,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to 
you  a  richly  illustrated  56-page  booklet. 


This*®  booklet  shows  some  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  color  plates,  the  superb  halftones,  the  most 
recent  maps,  and  the  wealth*®  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  new  Fourteenth 
Edition  of  the  International  Encyclopedia.*®® 
It  also  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  own 
the  International. 

You,  and  all  in  your  home**®  will  find  this 
booklet  extremely  interesting.  And,  as  you 
examine  and  enjoy  it,  you  will  understand 
why**®  the  new  International  is  already  being 
used  in  nearly  seventy  thousand  homes  as  a 
source  of  daily**®  inspiration  and  instruction. 

Your  copy  of  this  magnificent  booklet  will 
be  sent  you  free,  postage  prepaid,**®  and  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part,  as  soon  as  we 
receive  the  post  card. 

Very  truly  yours,  (199) 

King  and  Kerr 
110  Congress  Street 
Portland,  Maine 
Gentlemen : 

In  answer  to  your  notification  that  the*®  rent 
of  the  loft  occupied  by  us  at  58  Springfield 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  not  been 
paid,*®  we  would  refer  you  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  We  informed  your  representative,  Mr. 
Brown,  last  Wednesday  that*®  we  intended  to 
move  our  office  to  more  suitable  quarters  on 
the  first  of  July. 

'The  lease  provides  that  the*®  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  which  you  hold  as  security 
shall  be  applied  to  the  rent  for  the  last  two 
months.  You*®®  can  see,  therefore,  that  your 
suggestion  to  pay  rent  as  usual  and  obtain  a 
refund  of  the  amount  that  we**®  deposited  with 
you  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  and  we  must  decline. 

The  premises  are**®  open  for  inspection  any 
day  you  may  care  to  call. 

Very  truly  yours,  (154) 


II 

Mr.  Oliver  McIntosh 
2025  North  Grove  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
Dear  Sir : 

On  April  13,*®  we  told  you  of  the  first-class 
inspection  we  expected  to  make  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  heating  control*®  equipment  on  bread-bak¬ 
ing  ovens  at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

At  that  time  we  did  a  great*®  deal  of  work 
in  Chicago  in  replacing  parts  that  had  become 
worn  or  loosened  in  the  control  equipment. 

The*®  accident  of  April  17  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  trouble  reported  on  May  5  were  of 
course  attended*®®  to  and  during  the  inspection 
considerable  work  was  done  repairing  parts 
that  had  been  damaged  in  the  accident**®  or 
that  were  in  bad  condition  due  to  what  we 
believed  to  be  faulty  maintenance  of  the 
equipment.**® 

The  equipment  at  Cleveland  was  found  to  be 
in  good  condition,  although  some  of  the  con¬ 
trol  panels  were  noisy.**®  Some  little  effort 
was  expended  in  correcting  this  difficulty. 
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I  regret  that  no  inspections  were  made’*® 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  we  had  stipulated. 

We  have  just  completed  a  critical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the*®®  various  installations  in  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  New  York  and  report  as  follows: 

At  Cleveland  our  service**®  man  interviewed 
Mr.  McNamara,  the  superintendent,  who  re¬ 
ported  the  equipment  as  being**®  in  good  shape, 
in  use  daily,  and  with  no  mechanical  faults  or 
defects  apparent  at  that  time.  We  were  in¬ 
formed**®  that  the  McCann  Construction  Com¬ 
pany’s  efficiency  expert  had  just  completed  an 
investigation  at**®  that  plant  and  had  had  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism 
of  our  equipment  or  of*®®  our  repair  depart¬ 
ment. 

We  believe  that  with  the  proper  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  plant  electrician,  there**®  will 
be  no  need  of  our  inspecting  the  equipment  of 
the  New  York  City  plant  or  of  the  Brooklyn 
plant.  I  want**®  to  assure  you  of  our  willing¬ 
ness  at  all  times  to  assist  your  company  or  the 
plant  electrician  in**®  analyzing  any  trouble 
that  might  be  discovered  in  the  operation  of 
their  maintenance  department. 

Very**®  truly  yours,  (383) 

III 

The  Robert  Silvers  Company 
140  North  Third  Street 
Lakewood,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

On  January  19*®  we  submitted  to  you  a  de¬ 
tailed  proposal  for  printing  and  binding  your 
monthly  magazine  from  February,*®  1934,  to 
January,  1935,  inclusive.  This  letter  is*®  a 
supplement  to  our  letter  of  that  date. 

We  will  contract  to  produce  these  magazines 
in  accordance  with  the*®  specifications  and 
terms  submitted,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  price  will  be  as  follows :  twenty-five’®® 
thousand  copies  will  cost  20}i  cents  each ;  and 
each  additional  copy,  16  cents. 

This  estimate’*®  includes  the  cost  of  the 
paper,  cents  a  pound  for  the  inside  stock, 
and  9^2  cents  a’*®  pound  for  the  cover  stock. 
The  paper  will  be  ordered  for  the  entire  year, 
but  will  be  delivered  at  various’*®  times  during 
the  year  and  probably  will  be  billed  at  differ¬ 
ing  prices.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find 
that’*®  the  paper  has  cost  less  than  the  prices 
mentioned  above,  we  will  agree  to  allow  you  a 
proportionate  rebate.*®® 

We  have  figured  on  making  stencils  of  your 
entire  mailing  list,  classifying  the  names  by 
states,  and  submitting**®  proofs  to  you  on  filing 
cards  for  your  revision  and  approval. 

We  hope  you  will  take  this  agreement 
under**®  consideration  and  let  us  know  within 
a  very  short  time  if  you  will  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  us**®  on  the  foregoing  terms. 

Yours  very  truly,  (268) 

John  A.  McAdams 
1700  State  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  McAdams : 

It  is  said  “See  Naples*®  and  die,”  but  we 
urge  you  to  see  Oregon  and  the  incomparable 


mountain  .scenery  of  the  Cascade*®  National 
Forest,  if  you  would  take  renewed  life  and 
energy  and  never  want  to  die ! 

We  have  some  excellent*®  bargains  in  farms, 
city  homes,  or  country  estates.  When  you  ar¬ 
rive  here,  make  this  office  your  headquarters, 
and  we  will*®  show  you  any  real  estate  that 
you  care  to  see  in  the  heart  of  the  Oregon 
Outdoors. 

Yours  very  truly,  (100) 


New  England  Rambles  No.  3 

By  HarrieJ  P.  Banker 

A  Series  of  Articles  Presenting  All  of  the 
Brief  Forms  In  Gregg  Shorthand 

[The  form  appears  in  italics  the  first  time  it  is  used.] 

Our  third  New  England  ramble  britu/s  us  to 
historic  Plymouth,  the  landing  place  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1620,*®  of  that  courageous  body  of  men 
and  women  who,  without  complaint,  left  behind 
them  the  familiar  shores  of*®  England  to  put 
forth  for  an  unknown  country  where  they 
might,  without  persecution,  be  true  to  their 
religious  belief.*'* 

Of  the  several  ways  to  reach  Plymouth  from 
Boston,  there  is  none  more  delightful  than  the 
sail,  lasting  a  little*®  under  three  hours,  along 
the  beautiful  South  Shore.  On  reaching 
Plymouth,  the  boat  docks  not  a  great  distance 
from  the’®®  present  resting  place  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  boulder — Plymouth  Rock.  On  it,  the 
battle  won  over  bad  storms  during  the  weeks'*'* 
at  sea,  the  Pilgrims  stepped  from  the  tir^y 
Mayflower  to  the  shores  of  their  new  home. 
In  later  years,  a  portion  of  the’*®  boulder  was 
moved  to  other  positions  in  the  town,  but  in 
connection  with  the  Tercentenary  celebra¬ 
tion’*®  the  rock  was  placed  in  what,  according 
to  general  opinion,  is  the  correct  location  and 
permanently’*®  imbedded  in  concrete.  Visitors 
now  look  at  it,  as  it  lies  on  the  shore,  by 
walking  about  in  an’*®  enclosed  pavilion,  the 
inner  edge  of  which,  protected  by  a  grating, 
affords  an  unobstructed  view  of  the*®®  boulder. 

Facing  the  harbor  is  Cole  Hill,  on  which 
were  buried  those  who,  weakened  by  exposure 
and  ill  beyond  the**®  care  of  doctors,  perished 
from  the  unusual  hardships  of  the  first  winter. 
In  order  to  conceal  the  number**®  of  dead,  the 
graves  were  leveled  with  the  ground,  which  in 
the  spring  was  planted  with  grain,  insurance, 
at  least  it  was  the  hope**®  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vived,  of  a  supply  of  flour  in  the  fall.  Again, 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary,**®  several 
new  monuments  and  tablets  were  erected  on 
the  hill,  commemorative  of  the  Pilgrim 
experiment.*®® 

From  Cole  Hill,  we  went  directly  to  Pilgrim 
Hall,  where  one  will  find  many  relics  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower**®  as  well  as  other  ob¬ 
jects  dealing  with  this  time.  In  the  presence 
of  so  interesting  an  exhibit,  we**®  were  face 
to  face  with  an  immediate  problem — just  what 
to  select  for  consideration.  In  this  puzzling**® 
situation,  however,  we  got  much  help  from  the 
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catalog,  in  which  we  had  already  checked  sev¬ 
eral  items.**®  Among  them  was  a  letter  from 
Paul  Revere;  his  bill  for  a  bell  he  had  made 
for  the  First  Church ;  a  map  of  Plymouth/®® 
published  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  some 
ancient  deeds  and  old  sermons ;  some  original 
letters  and**®  correspondence  of  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  the  second  governor  of  the  colony ;  some 
confederate  dollars,  differing**^  in  value;  and 
the  only  copy  in  existence  of  the  earliest  map 
of  the  New  Elngland  territory.**®  We  peeped, 
also,  into  a  New  England  Primer,  to  see  how 
the  little  ones  were  educated  in  the**®  mysteries 
of  their  a-b-c’s. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  importance 
of  exhibits  of  this  kind  and*®®  we  cannot  too 
warmly  thank  those  whose  industry  and  gen¬ 
erosity  are  responsible  for  assembling  and**® 
displaying  this  one  and  the  others  we  have  seen 
in  these  rambles,  all  of  which  we  shall  long 
remember.  Through  them,  we**®  are  enabled 
if  not  in  speech,  at  least  in  spirit,  to  come  into 
communication  with  times  and  occasions**®  long 
since  gone.  In  a  state  of  zvonder,  we  gazed  at 
the  simple,  in  truth,  often  crude  tools  displayed 
and  were  made  forcibly^*"  aware  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  and  the  improvements 
which  modern  science  has  made  available*®®  in 
our  own  times.  Compare,  for  example,  thecandle, 
delivering  its  dim  light  over  a  limited  area,**® 
with  the  excellence  of  our  own  system  of  wir¬ 
ing  which  at  the  mere  pressing  of  a  button 
assures  de/iVcry**®  of  light  or  power  in  any 
quantity. 

On  leaving  Pilgrim  Hall,  we  next  went  to 
the  National**®  Monument  to  the  Forefathers. 
It  is  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  do  justice  to 
this  stupendous  memorial,**®  the  central  figure 
of  which,  appropriately,  refn'esents  Faith.  On 
the  four  pedestals  are  seated  figures*®®  which 
typify  the  principles — Morality,  Law,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Freedom — to  which,  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion'*''  of  their  colony,  the  Pilgrims  steadfastly 
adhered.  Other  details  of  the  monument  are 
worth  the  most  careful**®  inspection,  for  each 
tells  a  vivid  story  of  courage  and  vision. 

On  our  way  back  from  the  Forefathers**® 
Monument,  we  took  note  of  the  beautiful  Court 
House.  The  Registry  of  Deeds,  across  the 
way,  insures  the  safe  keeping'*"  of  any  records 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  now  extant,  docu¬ 
ments  which  reveal  to  the  full  the  simple 
rules*®®  which  were  drafted  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  settlement. 

Continuing  our  way  along  Court  Street,  till 
it  becomes**®  Main  Street,  we  shortly  came  to 
Town  House  Square.  Not  far  from  this  point 
is  the  Pilgrim  Spring,  one  of  several,  which 
with  the**®  clear  running  water  of  Town 
Brook,  are  often  referred  to  in  the  annals  of 
the  Colony.  Many  a  young  woman,**"  in  quaint 
Pilgrim  garb,  drew  from  this  very  spring  the 
water  she  used  in  the  uncomplaining  perform¬ 
ance  of  the**®  regular  duties  which  formed  the 
daily  round  of  the  home. 

Not  many  miles  from  Plymouth  lies  Dux- 
bury.  Here  are  the*®®  homes  of  Miles  Standish 
and  John  Alden,  the  story  of  whose  wooing 
of  the  gentle  Priscilla,  culminating  in**®  favor 
of  John,  is  immortalized  for  us  in  Longfel¬ 


low’s  poem,  “Tlie  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,” 
which  tells  how  John,"*®  as  agent  or  emissary, 
addressed  the  maid  on  behalf  of  his  more  timid 
friend.  The  Alden  house,  built  in**®  1653,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  has  nez^er  been  owned  out¬ 
side  the  Alden  family.  It*®®®  has  in  recent  years 
been  completely  restored  and  furnished  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Pilgrim  days. 

In  this  the  last  of*®*®  our  rambles,  again  no 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  the  interesting 
and  historical  places  in  and*®*®  about  Plymouth. 
Yet  even  our  short  stay  communicated  to  us 
something  of  the  spirit  of  those  early  days. 
(1060) 


How  He  Got  the  Job 

Did  you  read  the  story  about  the  young  fel¬ 
low  who  went  to  a  corporation  official  and 
asked  for  a  job?*®  When  he  was  asked  what 
kind  of  a  job  he  wanted,  he  answered,  “Any 
kind  of  a  job.” 

The  official  said,  “There  isn’t*®  one  open 
now — not  even  of  that  kind — but  if  there  is,  I 
will  notify  you  to  come  in  again.” 

“How  many*®  others  will  you  notify?”  asked 
the  youngster. 

“Several.” 

The  youngster  grinned  and  went  out,  remark¬ 
ing,  “It’s  no*®  monopoly.” 

Several  days  later  a  good  man  was  needed 
in  a  hurry,  so  the  official  sent  out  seven*®®  tele¬ 
grams  to  seven  applicants. 

The  stenographer  had  hardly  delivered  her 
text  of  the  telegrams  to**®  the  mail  depart¬ 
ment  before  the  cheerful  applicant  walked  in 
with  the  telegram  in  his  hand. 

“How  did  you  get  it?”**®  gasped  the  execu¬ 
tive. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “the  other  day  as  I  was 
going  out,  I  stopped  and  got  a  job  from  the 
doorman**®  as  office  boy.  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  where  I  would  hear  the  news 
quicker  than  the  others.” 

There  was  a**®  young  fellow  who  knew  that 
treasure  existed  near  at  hand,  and,  like  a 
canny  fellow,  he  decided  to  camp  out*"®  right 
where  that  treasure  was.  (204) 


Key  to  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

A  most  arresting  thing  to  realize  is  that  one 
never  knows  the  impression  one  is  creating  on 
other*®  people.  One  may  often  guess  pretty 
well  whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
but  one  has  no  mental  picture*®  of  himself  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  mental  picture  which  he 
leaves  in  the  minds  of  his  friends.  Has  it  ever 
occurred*®  to  you  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
individual  going  around,  walking  the  streets, 
calling  at  houses*®  for  tea,  chatting,  laughing, 
grumbling,  arguing,  and  that  all  your  friends 
know  him  and  have  long  since  added  him  up 
and  come*®®  to  a  definite  decision  about  him — 
without  saying  more  than  a  cautious  word  to 
you;  and  that  that  person**®  is  you?  (121) — 
“How  to  Live,”  by  Arnold  Bennett. 
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May  Talent  Teaser 

Do  you  ever  go  over  your  letters  and  elimi¬ 
nate  unnecessary  words  and  phrases?  Here  are 
some*®  expressions  that  will  look  their  best  if 
you  scratch  out  a  word  or  two  with  your  blue 
pencil : 

(1)  Throughout  the  entire  month  (2)** 
equally  as  well  (3)  A  series  of  forming  opera¬ 
tions  resembling  in  their  difficulty  (4)  The*® 
problems  are  difficult  ones.  They  are  both 
alike.  (5)  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
your  order  will  be  filled  promptly.*®  (6)  We 
sent  word  to  the  different  district  offices.  (7) 
The  analysis  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded.*®® 
(8)  Most  of  the  holes  are  of  large  size. 

Avoid,  too,  such  expressions  as : 

(a)  It  may  be  said  that  (b)  it  might  be**® 
stated  that  (c)  concerning  the  matter,  it  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that  (d)  in  this  connection 
the  statement  may  be**®  made  that  (e)  with 
respect  to  your  orders,  it  has  been  found  that. 

(151) 

Business  Correspondence 

From  "The  Automotive  Industry,"  by 
Dora  H.  Pitts 

Typical  Letters  from  Volume  i  of  the 
“Gregg  Vocational  Dictation"  Series 

Mr.  Charles  Hunter 
1224  Farwell  Avenue 
Aurora,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  perfectly*®  natural  for  water  to  come 
out  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  all  engines  form 
water  in  the  exhaust  system  when  cold.  When*® 
exhaust  is  quite  highly  restricted  in  the  muf¬ 
fler,  or  elsewhere,  this  water  is  very  often 
trapped,  and  will  not*®  show  up  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  pipe  until  there  is  enough  heat  to  turn 
it  into  a  steam  or  vapor. 

The*®  underlying  principle  of  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  causes  it  to  produce  water  through  the 
combination  of*®®  hydrogen  and  oxygen  dur¬ 
ing  combustion. 

We  hope  that  this  is  the  information  you 
desire. 

Very  truly  yours,  (121) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Counce 

Manager,  Louisiana  Automobile  Company 
750  St.  Charles*®  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  request  for  our  approved  method  of 
conditioning  the  cooling*®  system  of  Graham 
automobiles  after  winter  operation  has  just 
recently  been  received.  Its  timeliness*®  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  just  printed  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject  that  will  reach  you 
shortly.*® 

We  are  quoting  below  excerpts  therefrom 
that  will  answer  your  questions  satisfactorily. 
The  bulletin*®®  in  full  should  reach  you  within 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 


“Nearly  every  car  that  has  been  in  service 
a  year**®  or  more  has  some  scale  or  rust  in  the 
core  and  cylinder  block.  In  preparing  to  clean 
this,  it  is  well  to  remember**®  that  loosened 
scale  will  be  carried  over  from  the  block  and 
deposited  in  the  radiator  core,  where  it**®  will 
prove  harmful  unless  it  is  blown  out  before  it 
settles  permanently. 

“To  minimize  the  rust  deposit**®  in  the 
radiator  core  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
upper  and  lower  hose  connections  and  force*®® 
clean  water  through  the  cylinder  block,  re¬ 
versing  the  normal  direction  of  flow.  This  will 
carry  out  much  of  the**®  sludge  and  rust  in 
the  cylinder  block.  Reversing  the  flow  through 
the  radiator  is  also  advisable. 

“When**®  the  flow  is  reversed  through  the 
radiator,  the  water  may  be  kept  off  the  engine 
by  cutting  an  inner  tube**®  and  fastening  one 
end  of  it  over  the  radiator-top  tank  connection 
with  a  hose  clamp.  The  other  end**®  can  be 
run  into  a  pail  or  the  sewer,  so  that  the  en¬ 
gine  is  not  wet. 

“After  the  loose  scale  is  removed,  the*®®  rest 
may  be  removed  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  sal 
soda  in  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  and  fill¬ 
ing  the**®  radiator  with  this  solution.  Mix  the 
solution  thoroughly  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
radiator.**®  The  radiator  should  be  covered 
and  the  engine  run  slowly  until  the  solution 
boils. 

“Avoid  spilling**®  the  solution  on  the 
paint.  It  may  damage  it.  If  it  is  spilled,  flush 
it  off  immediately.  In  cleaning  cooling**®  sys¬ 
tems,  several  methods  are  used  to  dislodge 
scale  in  the  radiator.  One  is  to  lay  a  flat  board 
across*®®  the  core  and  tap  it  lightly  with  a 
hammer  to  jar  loose  the  scale.  Another  meth¬ 
od  is  to  introduce  a**®  spurt  of  air  to  agitate 
the  solution.  This  must  be  done  carefully  to 
avoid  damaging  the  radiator**®  from  excessive 
pressure. 

“After  the  sal  soda  solution  has  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes,  disconnect  the  upper**®  and 
lower  hose  connections  and  reverse  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  flow  as  described  above,  preferably  with 
hot**®  water,  meanwhile  agitating  the  solution 
by  jarring  the  core  or  agitating  it  with  air. 

“Acid*®®  solutions  should  be  avoided.’’ 

As  you  suggest,  now  is  the  time  to  apply 
strenuous  efforts  toward  getting  your**®  own¬ 
ers  in  for  this  preliminary  to  hot-weather  driv¬ 
ing,  for  it  will  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  you**® 
and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  take 
advantage  of  your  low  price. 

Very  truly  yours,  (557) 


Legal  Papers  — V 

Agreement  of  Conditional  Sale — 
Specifications 

Specifications:  Hot  Water  System. 

Install  in  basement  one  W-5-22  Boiler,  same 
to  be  provided  with*®  altitude  gauge  and  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  one  sixty-gallon  Air  Sealed  Pressure 
Tank. 

Furnish  and  install  all  necessary*®  pipes  and 
fittings,  standard  quality,  which  shall  be  of 
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such  size  and  so  graded  as  to  insure  free  and 
noiseless*®  circulation  throughout  the  system. 

Attach  to  each  radiator  one  nickel-plated 
wood  wheel  valve,  also  nickel-plated*®  ell  and 
key  air  valve. 

Attach  nickel-plated  floor  and  ceiling  plates 
around  all  pipes  where  they  pass  through  floors 
and  ceilings.^®® 

All  radiators  and  exposed  pipes  above  base¬ 
ment  to  be  finished  in  aluminum  or  gold  bronze. 

Purchaser’*®  is  to  furnish  and  provide  a  flue 
suitable  for  the  heating  system. 

The  Seller  guarantees  that  the’*®  radiation 
to  be  installed  in  the  premises  has  been  meas¬ 
ured  and  computed  in  accordance  with  Per- 
rigo’s  Table’*®  of  Radiation,  which  is  endorsed 
by  the  Domestic  Engineering  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,’*®  and  the  boiler  above  specified 
is  furnished  with  the  understanding  that  its 
radiation  capacity*®®  has  been  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  rating  of  the  company 
which  manufactures  that  particular**®  boiler. 

The  Seller  guarantees  that  the  work  will  be 
done  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 

Furnish  and**®  install  the  following  radiation : 


Rads.  Sec.  Hgt. 

1^;  Cols. 

FIRST  FLOOR 

Living  Room.... 

1  13**® 

22 

52  7 

B.  R.  No.  1 . 

1  11 

38 

82’/$  7**® 

Hall  . 

1  11 

38 

38^  3 

SECOND  FLOOR 

Room  No.  1  Rear 

1  12 

26 

42*®®  5 

Bath  . 

1  10 

26 

23y2  3 

No.  2  Front . 

1  13 

38 

65**®  5 

THIRD  FLOOR 

Room  No.  1 . 

1  13 

38 

65  5 

Room  No.  2 . 

1  4 

38 

14**®  3 

Room  No.  3 . 

1  6 

38 

21  3 

Room  No.  4 . 

1  10 

22 

30  5 

BASEMENT**® 

Room  No.  1  Front 

1  6 

38 

45  7 

Room  No.  2 . 

1  6 

38 

45  7**® 

Bath . 

Run  the 

risers  through. 

For  value  received,  the  undersigned  hereby 
sells,  assigns  and  transfers  to  the  Guaranty*®® 
Security  Company  of  Trenton,  a  Corporation 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  its  successors  and**® 
assigns,  all  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  undersigned  in  and  to  the  within  contract, 
the  sums**®  payable  thereunder  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  therein  described. 

Johnson  Heating  Company 
By  R.  S.  Johnson 


Witness  :**® 

S.  T.  Arnold 


Dated  9/10/33  (468) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Not  in  the  Contract 

"Jump,  lady,  jump!"  shouted  the  fireman, 
holding  the  life  net  to  the  movie  star  who 


stood  at  the  sixth-story  window*®  with  the 
flames  raging  behind  her. 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  she  shouted 
back.  “Tell  the  director  to  send  my  double*® 
here  this  instant."  (44) 

There's  Been  Trouble  Ever  Since 

A  woman  put  her  head  over  the  garden  wall 
and  addressed  her  neighbor. 

“A  family  has  moved  into  the  empty*®  house 
across  the  way,  Mrs.  Jones." 

“Yes,  I  know," 

“Did  you  notice  their  furniture?" 

“Not  particularly,” 

“I  wouldn’t*®  give  ^5  for  the  lot.  Carpets ! 
I  wouldn’t  put  them  in  my  kitchen.  And  the 
children !  I  won’t  allow*®  mine  to  associate 
with  them.  The  mother  looks  as  if  she  had 
never  known  a  day’s  happiness  in  her  life.*® 
The  father’s  no  good,  I  expect.  Too  bad  that 
such  people  should  come  into  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  wonder  who  they  are?’’’®® 

"I  know  them,"  Mrs.  Jones  returned,  shortly. 

“Do  you?  Who  are  they?” 

“The  woman  is  my  sister.”  (116) 

Why  Tell  Him? 

The  diner  was  overworked  and  overwrought. 
He  was  also  very  hungry. 

The  waiter  came  up  and  began :  “I’ve*®  got 
deviled  kidneys,  pig’s  feet,  and  calf’s  brains.” 

“What  are  your  troubles  to  me?"  interrupted 
the  diner,  “I  came  here  to  eat.”  (40) 


•  •  • 


Business  Education  Calendar 

May 

3- 5  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 

tion,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

4- 5  New  York  State  Business  Education 

Association,  Rochester 
5  California  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Bay  Section,  San  Francisco 
21-23  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

June 

26  Direct-Method  Shorthand  Conference, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

26- 29  National  Catholic  Education  Associa¬ 

tion,  Cincinnati 

27- 28  University  of  Chicago  Conference  on 

Business  Education,  Chicago 
27-28  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test,  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Chicago 
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IVhcH  ingutrin/j  about  Ditto  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


"THE  USE  and  OPERATION  ol  DITTO" 


MODERN  SCHOOLS  TEACH 


More  and  more  progressive  schools  today 
are  adding  courses  in  ^^The  Use  and 
Operation  of  Ditto.”  This  is  logical.  Big  Busi> 
ness  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  Ditto’s  wide 
usefulness  and  simple  operation. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  caU  for  completion  of 
at  least  one  project  on  Ditto  in  connection  with 
Secretarial  or  Office  Training. 

You’ll  find  Ditto  invaluable,  too,  as  an  aid  to 
teachers;  for  neat,  inexpensive  preparation  of 
examination  questions,  ruled  forms,  shorthand 
tests,  home  assignments. 

Ditto  copies  anything  written  or  drawn;  any¬ 
thing  made  with  typewriter;  pen  and  ink,  or 
pencil;  without  stencil,  carbon  or  type.  It  is 
this  amazing  versatility  which  has  created 
Ditto’s  immense  field  of  usefulness  in  up-to-date 
offices  in  every  line  of  business — and  it  is  this 
versatility  which  is  prompting  business  schools 
everywhere  to  offer  courses  in  “The  Use  and 
Operation  of  Ditto.” 


Diiio 

INCORPORATED 

Harrison  St.  at  Oakloy  Boulovard,  Chicago,  ill- 


We  offer  a  complete  line  of  duplica¬ 
tors  from  $36.00  up.  There  is  also 
a  complete  service  to  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  a  helpful  Instruction  manual.  We 
will  gladly  send  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture.  Write  us  today. 
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F  &  E  Lightning  Check  Writer 


TNSTRUCTION  in  use  of  the  F  &  E  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITER  is 
essential  to  a  completely  rounded  out  commercial  course.  Instructor  as  well 
as  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  F  &  E,  the  machine  with  which  the 
majority  of  banks  and  business  concerns  protect  their  checks.  The  checks  now 
written  in  the  usual  Commercial  Course  should  be  written  on  a  check  writer, 
thereby  approximating  actual  business  practice. 


HEDMAN  MFC.  CO., 
1158  Center  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


The  F  &  E  Lightning 
Check  Writer  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  Arabic 
numeral  amount  line  on 
checks.  It  is  now  the  stand¬ 
ard  style  imprint  in  use. 

It  imprints  and  macerates 
the  amount  of  the  check 
indelibly  into  the  fibre 
of  the  paper,  guarding 
against  alteration  and 
forgery. 


In  this  machine  yon  se¬ 
cure  for  your  classes  the 
same  equipment  used  by 
all  prominent  banks  and 
business  concerns. 


TEACHERS: 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts  No.  7. 
Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give  your 
name,  address,  name  of  school  and  your 
position. 


Please  send  information  redardind  sptciml  dh- 
comnt  on  F  ft  B  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITERS 
purchased  for  classroom  instruction. 

Name  . . 

Address  . 


HEDMAN  MFG.  CO. 


1158  Center  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IVken  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THREE  QUESTIONS  TO 
THINK  ABOUT 

1.  Is  your  advanced  shorthand  course  as  well  organized  and 
as  definitely  planned  as  your  theory  course? 

2.  Is  there  a  noticeable  let-down  in  the  interest  of  your 
shorthand  students  during  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
work? 

3.  Do  your  advanced  students  make  the  same  measurable 
day-to-day  progress  that  they  make  during  the  earlier 
stages? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  frequently  asked  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  wherever  shorthand  teachers  meet. 


GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING 

by 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

the  book  with  a  well-defined  and  teachable  speed-building 
plan,  is  the  solution  to  your  speed-building  problem. 

No  more  lesson  assignments  to  prepare — no  more  worry 
about  keeping  up  your  students’  interest  or  building  up  their 
speed. 

When  you  use  GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  you  are 
following  such  a  definite  scientific  speed-building  program 
that  both  you  and  your  students  have  a  feeling  of  absolute 
confidence  in  the  final  results. 

Try  this  new  book  with  your  next  advanced  or  speed  class 
List  Price  ^1.20 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto 

Gr^  Books^^rt^^uthorit^iv* 


When  ordering  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Moy,  1934 


Waterman’s  is  the  only  pen  ever  used  by  Mr. 
Swem.  His  preference  is  for  the  Waterman’s 
“Purple”  point,  which  is  fine  and  firm.  You, 
however,  may  prefer  the  “green”  point,  which, 
while  also  firm,  has  a  medium  point.  Water¬ 
man’s  dealers  everywhere  can  supply  you  from 
stock.  Ask  for  Waterman’s  No.  5— the  perfect 
pen  for  Gregg  writers.  Price  $5.00. 


^sor\ 

rANNIVERSARy> 

Of  m  INVINTION  Of 
I  TNI  fIRSr  fMcncu. 
y  rOVHTAIH  ftN  r  > 


W^dermanTs 


COPY  OF  WATERMAN’S 
DICTATION  FACTS  NO.  9 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
TO  GREGG  TEACHERS 


L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO.,  WI  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CTTY 
40  School  St.,  Boston  129  S.  State  St.,  Chicago 

609  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  263  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 


IVhcn  writing  Waterman  please  mention  the  Bustness  Education  World. 


SPEED  FIGURING  IS  EASY.  .  . 
the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Way! 


Ten  keys  . . .  that's  all . . .  one  for 
every  numeral  you  use . . .  and  so 
naturally  arranged  that  you  tap  your 
figures  out  exactly  as  you'd  write 
them  out  with  pen  or  pencil. 

That's  why  SPEED  in  figuring  on 
the  Underwood  Sundstrand  can  be 
attained  in  a  few  short  hours... why 
anyone  who  can  do  ordinary  prob¬ 
lems  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication,  can  do  these  same 
problems  on  the  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  now... with  greater  ease  and 
far  greater  accuracy. 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF 
"OPERATING  PRINCIPLES" 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  book  of 


^Operating  Principles"  contains  four 
easy  lessons.  Each  of  these  lessons 
requires  an  instruction  period  of 
forty  minutes.  The  first  three  lessons 
familiarize  the  student  with  machine 
adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying. 
The  fourth  lesson  consists  of  speed- 
developing  practice  exercises  which 
provide  the  student  with  skill  in 
touch- figuring,  which  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  today  as  touch-typing. 

Adding  Machine  Divisum 
UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adding  Machi7us..Tyi>eii>riters..Acc(mnting  Ma~ 
chin<s..CaTbonPat>eT,Kiobons  an<l  other  Sul>t>lies 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Listca  t*  "THE  YOKE  OF  AMERICA”  TWsAay  Evctiets,  8:30-9:00  L  S.  T. —  Cehiabia  Netwerk  —  Key  Sbtiea,  W  A  B  C,  New  Yerk 

UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 

ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 


Und  erwood 
Sundstrand  Adding- 
Figuring  Machine- 
Educational  Model 

Every  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Machine  is 
backed  by  company- 
owned,  country -wide 
service  iacilities. 


i 


Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


Teachers  say  it's  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
-  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G-E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  is  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 


2012  Jpckton  Blvd. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Chicago,  llllnoli 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $5.25  each  to  address  below.  . 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Cit\...., 


Name. 


Address 


